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PREFACE. 


n^UiiJhKr the }’e;irs sjioiit in writing wiiinus .systeninti*’ Wdihs, 
tliere liavo from time to timn jiiisen not Jittod lor 

incorj)orntion in them. ]\liin\ <»f lliv-se liavo finind ]>la<‘(*s in 
artic'le.s |)ul»lialu‘d in ic\io\\.s and an* n«»\v culiirltMt 1 (*l;oI]u*i 
in the throe vi*liiines of niy K.ss.us l!ut llion* remain .i 
nuinlier ^Nhieh li.iVL not yot fouiel exjmvsion .some of IIh'iii 
relatively trivial, .some of nioie inleiest, and some wliieli 1 
think are impoi t.int. 

I ]l.l^e lelt HdiK'l.int to let tlie-,. unieMtidoil, and 

heiK'e duiino List two ye.iis, at intenals now lojio .md 
now .shoit, liaMJ .set them down m ilie following ]>.ioe.s 
J’ossihly t<» a second I'ditioii I .shall make some small adiii- 
tions, hilt, he thi.s as it. m.iy, tlie volume heiewith issued I 
can .say with certainly will I»e ni} l.i.sc. 

JI S. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


A DUSlNEdS-PltlNCirLE. 

•Among the many cases of innl])i’{R’licL's by solicitors recently 
brought to light, one is csi»ccially striking as seeming at. 
vaiiance with all jirobability To sn]>|)(»be that a solicitoi 
>\ho has been Prcsidi’iit. of The. IncoijMiiatcd I.aw Society 
and also rbairmaii (»f its l)is('i]»linaiy (’onmultce cunld he 
giiiUy of divciting to bis own use laig(‘ suni.s belonging to 
cliLiils, seems contnny to eoniinoii sense. “Suiely heie is 
a man who may be imi»heilly tilisted,” would be the lemark 
made to any one wlio doubted tlm wisiloin of giving him 
uiielieeked adiiiiiiistiative jiower. As we see, however, tJio- 
sf ejitieism w’onld bav'O been justilied. 

Not unfre(|nently I have be(*n astoni.slieil at llic eonfblenei? 
with which men dcliwr their .•'eeuiities and the control of 
important Iraiisaetioiis to lluur legal agents “Kveiwbody 
does it,” each thinks to bim.^elf, “and I sujipose I may 
safely do it.” Tliis iiiiliniited tiiist- seems Llie moio rimiaik- 
able «il'ter considering the utter absence of tiust sJiown by 
the various deeds and documents left in a lawyer’s bands. 
Each of these amounts to an elaborate profession of distrust 
ill those w'lili whom busiiiess-traiisactioiis have been, or aic, 
or wdll be, earned on. Clauses arc inserted to sliut out all 
]) 0 ssibilities of evasion or peiversion, and the whole is so 
witiicsted as to iiiburc that the specilied claims and liabilities 
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A BUSINESS-PRINCIPLE. 


can be legally proved. Yet all these precautions having 
bfen taken, the security supposed to be gained is abandoned. 
Everything is jdaced in tlic legal agent’s hands, trusting 
tliab he act honestly; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the iep\ite alike of law and of lawyers is not of 
the highest! Surely a surprising inconsistency ! 

Many vears ago, when on the iiianaging couiniittcc of a 
chib, 1 disgusted the secretary by rcinaTking that in matters 
of adinuiisiration, as in matters of business at large, the 
niii.\im sb<»uld be ;—Do not Hiij>jK)se things aie gcung right 
till it is juoved they are going wrong, but ratlu'r siij)])ose 
they are going wiong till it is ^iroved tliey are going right. 
This was a lin'd saving for an ollicial to hear, hut I hold it 
to bo a sa\ing worthy of recognition by those who are con- 
e(u-ncil with allairs, private or puldic While ignoring this rule 
of condiK’t 111 the many cases whine it is mo^t important to 
follow" It, the muss of jx^ople follow it tacitly, if not avowedly, 
in ics])cct of onliiiary transactions. What is the meaning 
of taking a joeei^it, if not an implied belief in the need foi 
exeluding tin', possibility of going wioiig * What are the 
detaileil s]>eeilieatioiis of every contiact and the naming of 
peiiaKies in easii of iioii-]»erl'oiiiianee ^ WbaL is the leipiir- 
ing of seeun'tv when engaging an emplo\(*? Or -vdiat are 
the many elansi's in an Act oi rarliaiiieiit which are inserted 
to prevent evasion ? These arc all lecognitions of the truth 
that things will go xyroiig unless they aic made to go light. 
And has not every one daily proof of this in the luibeiies of 
servants by tradesmen, the illicit commissions of agents, 
the favouritism sliowni to certain Oo\ernmont contractors, 
the purchasing of titied names U) stiengtheii the diiecLiiig 
bo4fedLs of new schemes ? Yet in certain sphcies confidence 
continues undiiiiiiiished and scepticism is reprobated. See 
for example the liistoiy" of bank-fail urns, repeated generation 
after generation, nearly all resulting from tins habit of sup- 
l>OHiiig that tilings are going right hecauae it has not been 
shown that they going w’rung. Though manageis who 
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have embezzled, directors wlio have drawn on the funds of 
the bank for their own uses, and bo.inls \viio have hunudicd 
into wild speculations, hsi\c time after time sliowii the pro- 
pi ietaries the need for such measures as shall bnnj^ to lij^hL 
misdoings before they have reached great ]>ro})oition'^, no 
safeguards arc sought. Alnn».st ineiedihlc is tin* uay in 
which auditors are usually ap])«)inled to hanking eompiiiiie". 
and to companies at largi. ]\lanil<‘sMy the institution of an 
audit was suggesteil l>y the expeiieiiee that malingers oi 
managing bodies eonhl not be im})bcilly trusted to make 
exact statements of llie liiunices, but needed checking by an 
• iiulependent person. 'J’he ne(*d lKi\ing been recognized, one 
jnight have supposed that eaie would l)e taken that the 
check should coiitiiiue ellien'iil. Jbil, we see. no care bdeen 
Year after year reports ot lompany-meotings state that 
auditois letire hut are eligible* for ic-eleetion, and tbev are 
foithwitli le-electcd: so ihat if there should be anvlhinu 
wrong ill tlieir own doings, or in their relations with the 
managing body, there is no likeldiood of disclosure. Tin* 
truth that for a system of amliL t«) be cilieieiit tlu^ aiulit«>r'> 
should he freipiently changed, ])a'?ses mnegarded Jl'Uibtless 
ineonNCiiieiiee will be alleged as a leason for not ehaiigiiig . 
but inconvouienco attends eveiy sahguard. You caiiiiot 
be insured against lire or accident for nothing ; and you 
cannot be insuied against disliouchly without ]>a\ing 
I While taught, and professing to hehi've, th.it the human 
heart is deceitful above all lliiiigs ami despi*i,itely wieked, 
,nieii ill cases like these tacitly a-'Sume bhai the hmnan Iieart 
lis not at all wicked and is (piite trustwmtliy. The rational 
Ibelief lies between these e\trenn\s. It should ever be home 

t n 'mind that with a ty})e of liuinan nature such as now 
ixists, going wrong is certain to occur in course of time if 
.here are left any ojieiiings for going \vrong, and that tlie 
billy prudent couise is to he evei seeking out the o[»enings 
^nd stopping thoiu up. • 
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SOME KEGlECrS. 


.1 quoted with aiqdaiusp from Mr. Tuskin, 1 

mot tin* .statemoiit that “all other ofl'orts in education are 
Jntilo till you have taught youi jieople to love fields, hirils, 
and llouors.” Merely notiiif; that in the ahsenre of a pre- 
di‘^])osition 110 anioimt of leaeliinj' will produce such a love, 

I make the obvious remark that lilo as a vhole is not to ho'^ 
includotl 111 a love of Nature ; and I point the remark b) 
asking what must he thou'^ht of J)r. flohnsrm ? Almost 
devoid tlioui’h he was of tlie sense of natural beauty, few' 
will due t » contend that his ediioation W’as futile. Ihit we 
have in this assertion one of those multitudinous random 
e\.i;X”evations chinaeteii/in.i; !Mr. llnskin’s w’ritines. 

In reasonable measure the sentiment ho exjiresses is sliareil 
in by most jKMJple, and by me is shared in very largely. 
Often when ainoniif the Si’oleh mountains [ have pleased 
myself with the thought that their sid(‘s can never be bron<j;ht 
under the ])lou,L>h : lieie at lea‘<t Nature must ever lemain | 
unsubdued. Though subordination to human wants is some- 


times snoire«.led by the faint tiiikhngs of distant shocp-bells, t 
nr by some deer on the. sky-line, yet these do not deduct i 
fi(»m, but rather add to, the poetry of the scene. In such | 
jilaces one may lonji't for a while the inosaic aspects of'^ 
civilization. £ 


I detest tliat conception of social piMj’ress which piesent',*^ 
as ns aim, inciease of population, growth of wealth', spread 
<if commerce, lii the politico-ecunoiiiie ideal of human exist- 
ence, there is contemplated quantity only and not quality^ 
Instead of an immense amount of life of low type I wonk|^ 


l.;r sooner see half the amount of life of a high type. 
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pi’DSpciity wliicli is e\liii)itud in lioanl-(»f-Trinle tal»K‘- yoar 
year iiiciccasiiij' their totals, is to a larj^e extent not 
a prosperity Imt an adveisitv. Inereasc iu the swaiins of 
people whose existence is siihordinated. to niateiial de\elop- 
inent is rather to lie lamented than to be rei<nr*ed over. AVi 
'assume that our foini of social hie under which, spi'ahiii;^ 
••onerallv, men t«nl lo-dav that thei mav nain the means of 
toiliiin to-moiTow’, is a satisfac toiy form, and ])iofess ourselves 
anxious to spieadil tall o^el the world, while w(‘ speak witli 
lej.'i'ohation of the lela^lveJ^ easi and (onteiited lives jiassed 
by many of tlie ])coples we call um‘j\ili/ed Ihit the jde.d 
we clieii.-'li IS a liaiisitoiy one—a]»pM)[)iiale, ])eilia]is, 1 <* .i 
^jhase of liiim.n de\elopnu'iil. duiiiii; wliwli tin* jiassiiii^ 
^‘muiitioiis ai*' siM iilieed m the jnoeess ot making easier tin- 
lj\es of I'litiin* m 'lieiatioiis. lulliii-^UMlly, a slate in which 
our advance' ih nn'asfiieel liy spieail of nitiniifai'liires and a 
<‘on('omitant ])ioiIiiclion oi sm h legions as llii' “ Jllack 
<'oiiiilrv,” lookin'' as Ihoiicli it had labdv l»een iiivaeled bv 

ti * ■ ■ % 

an army of (•liimn(‘y-sw’ee]is, is a state b) be I'liierued fiom 
as ipiiikly as may lie. Jt is a '■Iate wliieli in snmliy resjieets 
<'ompaics ill with the ]»as|, and is J.ir imm that which we max 
iio]>e will be attained iii the fiiinre*. 

One of its evil results is the threalemal submer^i'iiee of 
those still-i<‘mainnic ti.iees ora’lile wiiieii, ihou.eli ruder and 
sim])ler, b-ft men somk' leisure in wlmdi to livi' 

This o\er-runiiino of the old bv tin* new stiike-s me afn'sli 
A\ith every summi'i’s sojenirn ni tin* couiitiyjaMcl deejn'iis m\ 
leuret. An Amciieau ladv, aftei ^La\lIm foi seime bm<* in 
JCnyland, exj)ie.-?.sed to me the oi»iiJion that a eountiy without 
ruined castles and abbevj is not. woith Iimiii' in. J 1 ‘ullv 
uidei'btood her leelin*; and to a considerable e\U'nt S}m]»a- 
thized with Jier. Tliouoh intensely modem and havin^Lr but 
small resjiect for ancient ideas and institutions, 1 Iia\<‘ creat 
^pleasure in conteinplatinc the lemaiiis bequeathed bv the 
limes that arc gone. Not that the inteivst is in any decree 
an liistoiical one. A guide who hegins his daily repeated 
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series of i'acls or lictions about the aiicieut place be is show¬ 
ing me ovcT, quickly has his story cut short. I do not care 
to be distracted by it from tlie impression of ainiquily aiul 
from eiijoynuMit of the half-hidden beauties of the olil.walls 
and arches made more piotui-esque by decay. And .so is it 
with the old lural life that is rapidly passing away as towns 
and tow’ii-liabits and town-ideas invade the connlrv. 

As in numerous parts of the Earth appropriated l»y us the 
native races arc being “ improved ” out of existence, so at 
home the progress of “ improveiucuL ” is yearly leaving less 
and less of the things w'hich made the country attractive. 
Under the western end of the South Downs, w'lierc I liave 
taken up my abode this season, daily drives show me beauties . 
future generations will not see. 1 ’iie vast hedges over-rup 
witli clematis, and bryony, and ivild bop, occupying as they 
do great lireadtlisand casting wide shadow's, are not tolerated 
by tlie advanced agi icultm ist. It is the same writli the broad 
strips of greensward and wild ilowers bordering tlie by-roads, 
no less than with the toituous lanes, sucli as those around 
Woolbeding and Iping, where the tiack, (h'ep downi below 
the surface, is over-arclu'd by foliage here and there pierced 
liy sun-gleams. All of them seem fated to go, and to leave 
only post-and-rail or wire fences, or dw'aif, closely-cropped 
liedges. The cottage roofs of thatch are being everywdunt^ 
leplaced by slate or tile roofs; and I here is a gradual 
appcarance of half-wooden houses. Another trait of the 
country, familiar in my early days, is disai»pcarii)g. WJicre 
a brook crossed the road, a coiqile of planks and a handrail 
served to carry over pedestrians, while horses, carts, and 
carnages had to go through the w'ater: an inconvciiumce 
only in times of flood. But now County Councils with 
members severally anxious to gain popularity by proposing 
something .which "gives w’ork,” will soon replace all these by 
bnck or stone bridges. Only here and there, where a path 
through the fields is carried over a small stream by a foot¬ 
bridge, will it still be possible to lean over the handrail and 
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watch the minnows as they slowly come out of their 
places into winch your shadow had fiightened ihee.i. 

Various usages, too, which as seen in roe(»Ileeliou me 
'picturesque, are disappearing. Nowadays it is a rare thing 
to find gleaners; and m many parts of the cmtiitry the gatliei- 
’ ing of mushrooms is forbidden. No longer when passing a 
barn on a winter’s day may one hear the alternating thinls of 
the flails, and no longer may one be awakened on a biighl. 
morning in .Tune by the sharpening of scythe.s—a sound so 
disagreeable in itself but made so dehgblful by its ii’s'ioijations. 

'While in some respects we may envy posterity, we may in 
one resppct pity them. This disap]learance of remnants and 
“traces of earlier forms of life, intrinsically jneturesque as well 
as pictuvea<]uo hy association, will deptivo them of much 
poetry wliieh now relievos the prose of life. E\erywhere it 
is the same. Egypt; made like Eiiro])o by raih\ays, steam¬ 
boats, and hotels scattered along the Nile, will .soon cease to 
excite the feelings proper to its anti(]uity. Modenii/oil llome 
18 losing all liken(*ss to Home as it was even Jiity years ago 
And here around us the romance of the past is being c.xtiii- 
guished by the dull realities of the jiresent. Of course we 
shall bcipieath many remains of existing civilization ; but it 
may well be doubted whether they uill he as interesting as 
those which old times have beqtieatlied to ub. 
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Vedim.e (](‘\{)i«l of iinisi<.*al i)or('e]ttions liavo somo rr)m])oii- 
HJilioiis oiHi of tlu'iu l)eiii{f that llu‘y arc not ])crs(‘CMit(’(l by 
fiinrs M'liic'li bfivc olituiiicd JodMoioiits in consciousness jiiid 
i*.'i]inot for a I line l)c c\j>elled ^Most if not all wlio liavc 
ordinal ilv irond ears arc liable to be annoveil bv these nr ad- 
niL!; melodies— "Ib'ii those Md,i;aj‘ ones ori^inatint^ in niusiC7 
balls and evei vwlu'ie ivjiealed by sliei't-pianos. One remedy 
lor llic CMl,\\Iiieh IS lemjM’ifirily if not ]»eimnncnllv cilieient 
IS that of \obinlaiilv taking* up in tboiij^bt some otliei- 
melody the result bi'ini' that as consciousness will not 
eoiitaiii bolli, the oriitiiial ii'tiiider is for a time extruded 
Tlicic IS s«>ine dan,n(‘r, liowcM'r, lliat the inviled occupant 
'ssill «;et ])ossessU>u inslead. This, liow<*vcr, by Ibc, way. 

Mv le.isoii for rcfciiiiiii to tins niiiiov.incc is that tlic' 

~ ft 

associ.ibsl lacls throw a sidc-li|_ilit on the dis]mt(' toneernin;^ 
the 7 i//e. JMctapliysical discussions often jiostnlatc the 
innate kiumlcdye of a distinct, coherent, CM‘r-]»rcscnt ]»cr- 
sonaliLv. AVilli some it is an axiom that alons with tli(‘ 
eonsciousiiess of objeeli\e c\isteiH*o tliere is indissolubly 
loined llic tonsciousiicss of subjective existence—the idea 
of Self is luscjiarable from the idea of iiot-Sclf, This dogma 
;ippe:ns at first sight unassailable, lint when the conscious¬ 
ness of Self is mlically examined, dilliciilties present tlicin- 
sches; and, among them, dilHeidties of tlie class J have 
just cxemjdified. Por it is not always possible to say of 
<iertaiii poitioiis of conseionsiiess whether they are to be 
iiiclnded in the Kgo or not. In the instance named the 
icason for doubt is conspicuous; and it is esjiecially con- 
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spicuous when, as in my own case ami in ihe nf diiH-is 
I liave cross-{£uestione(l, the intrmiiiiii inelixh ilunii;^ 

sleep Itepvaiedly I have observed on .'Mi.ilun;; Jh.if if w.'-. 

• the/irsfc thing of which I was conscioii'*-. ‘l\’/i,if fhen i-l/if 
jnotie of c\ist‘‘nce of tjiis organi/ed set of fonos. >.fi 

• that when jiaitly I'l'iiealeil it insists on e(»ni|'Jef iIm-II', .hi I 
Ihen .after an instant recommences? In wli.il w.iy due-. 111!- 
rehellions portion of eouscionsno&s stainl lel.ii'-il to ilio ii'«! ' 
We can liardly include it in what \m* <all lln* /:}/>■, '••,■111;^ 
lliat llie ii//e eontinnally tries to repress it and f.iils. And 
)et if it is not a pait of flu* AV/y, what is it'' 

Tlieie aie. iniineious i.,v.‘ls of kindred nature When I 
.look ciL my hand th" iiupiession receivid iin(piestion.d»l_\ 
j^orins ])art of ni} coiisciousulss -^^llell)er t he eonsuleied 
as a passini; ]»h.ise, ot tlii> it “.elf, or as an ‘dferl wrought 
<iu it, is a (piestion -w<‘ may lea\c undisciisxed Ihit now 
near the miii|2,iu of tie' liiige ’ isiml arci wiiicli takes 111 
iniiltitudiiM)iis ohjeels in the inniii, tiuo. is on tin* one side 
a\ai»ne inijirossioii of the tiiv]il.iee, of wliiih I in:i_\ r)i m.iN 
not think, and on tin* other side, of tin* windiiw. the idea »»f 
whicli as a window’ iiiav <n may not enter my iiniid 'J’heie 
IS also an outeiuiost frinoe of the Msual area fioni whitli 
iheie collie i ' m(‘ impiessions that aie nie.inmiiless unless I 
turn iii} eyes Inw’ards tlieii soiim*: e\en if I ihink of them 
I cannot, wilhold; niovmo, tell their natin''s. In what rela¬ 
tions, then, do these vaiious iiidetinite imjnesaoiis siaml In 
‘he Aye-' 1 cannot e\en say t.hat t]i(*\ foim ])arls «if mii- 
seiousness in tlu* ordiiiaiy sense, since, wliile ohseiMijo thiiig^ 
imineiliately heiore me, 1 am si-aicely fiwan* that these 
lemoti! ones air* theri*, though tlii'V aie iimiiieslioiiahly 
ineliided in tlie, aggivoale lilling my mental lield. Still less 
<■1111 1 sav how thi‘se >agiie, outliers stand related to that 
part of consciousness which T rogaid as my mental Self, 
lake questions may he raised rcsiiccling the dc'siiis and 
**niC)tioiis, faint 01 strong, whicli often continue to intrude 
spite of endeavours to keep them out; and which thus seem 
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to 1)6 modes of consciousness in antagonism with the con¬ 
sciousness tliouglit of as constituting the Ego, 

But the most distinct and striking (example of this de¬ 
tached antagonisi'ic i^ortion of consciousness is that with 
which 1 set out—tlie invading melody. For its tones forfii 
an organized and integrated cluster of states of consciousness ' 
quite independent of such part of consciousness as I call 
myself, and wliich is in conflict with it and continually 
tiiumplis over it. 

From the physio-psychological point of view the inter¬ 
pretation of this plienonienuii is not difliciilt; but how the 
j)ure mctnpliysioijin is to solve it I cannot see. 
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When to protest against new words or new uses of old woi-iN. 
.and wlien to accept tliein, is not easy to decide. If jiuri"!'. 
had rilled from the beginning, languHgc would never Ii.im- 
progressed. Without hesitation, however, we may coiideiiiii 
perversions of words, and may frown on the pedantry which 
adopts long words where short ones would he as good or hcl ler. 

Some misapplications of words lhai are common in Amerii a 
have ol’tcn vexed me—cue especially, tlie use of the word 
claim ” instead of “ say ” or “ assert *' or “ aflirni ” or allege”; 

" I claim that he knew all about it belbi'c he laid the 
bet.” This abuse has of late, I am soiry to say, made its 
appearance in English journals of lepute, even in T/ie Times. 
A monthly magazine furnishes me with a double example. 
An English critic and the American writer he criticizes, both 
pervert the word in the space of throe sentenros. Speaking 
of the Cubans the one says :—“ The claim that.tliey are not 
capable of governing themselves has not lieeii established in 
the writer’s experience”; and the otlier says:—‘"It is not 
intended in this description of affairs to claim that the Cubans 
are w’ithout faidts.” Tliis misuse is inexcusable becau'^e tiicre 
are sundry words serving riglitly to express the intended 
meaning, wdido the word employed does not express it. A 
thing claimed is a thing which maybe possessed; but one 
who da tins that A beiiaved better than E, implies possession 
in no sense either actual or potential. 

Business men in America often commit another linguistic 
outrage—not indeed of the same kind but of a kind to be 
strongly reprobated. Here are examples. “The company 
have leased the new line and will operate it.” “ Tlio cost of 
operaihig the factory has been so-and-so.” Everywhere these 
^rord.s replace the words “ work ” and “ working ”—words 
which, though open to objection, have not the vice of mere 
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jicdanlry. -And ih'W ilii*? jilnisi*, too, is crceinii.'LC in lirre. 1 
Jiiivo ju-t n:<‘t widi tin* >(*n!<'iico:—“-Vuluiiiatic coiiplors run 
1)0 operated witli ease.” 

A cormptioii no less reprehensible, coninion in American 
speech, is the nse of “ on ” in place of “ in ” :—" I met him 07 i 
r»road\vav”; “I found him o/i the cars.” Here we have a 
deliberate abolition of a convenient distinction whi< li in good 
Jiliighsh is uniformly ohserved. The word “in” implies in- 
<'losnro more or less decided—“ in a box,” ‘‘ in a carriage.” The 
word" on” negatives inclosnrc—implies that the object is not 
shut up, and, further, that there are no restraining boundaries 
near it The distinction is marked with precision in two such , 
pbiascs as—"in a field ” and "on a common”: the ciicum-_ 
stances hoing in all rc.spects alike save in the ]»re-?eiice of 
inclosing fences in the one ease and their ahsence in the other 
ca‘-e. The disuse of this convenient distinction is a retro- 
giadc slc]), for development of language, as of thought, is a 
])V<*gi(‘&s in establishing discriminations—a making of existing 
words more precise and intimlneing others to mark fiiithev 
ilillorenees. 

!Hen ought to regard their language as an inheritaiiee to he 
CMiiservi'd, and improved so far as that is jiossible, and ought 
not to degiade it l)y ie\ersion to lower iy^ies. It should be a 
matter of conscience not to miaiise words; it should also he a 
matter of conscience to resist misuse of them Especially 
should our own language bo thus guarded. If, as several 
unbiassed foreign ,judges hold, the English language will be, 
and ought to he, the universal language, it becomes the moro 
a duty to mankind to check bad habits of speech. 

Perhaps a little might be done if in return for ciilicisins 
on Ameiicanisnis like those above passed, Americans were 
systematically to expose deteriorations in the iaiiguiige as 
spoken liere. They might, for example, mercilessly ridicule 
that vulgar misuse of the w’ord “ awfully ” which has now' 
eimtinued for more than a generation. There is plenty of 
scope for denouncing kindred perversions. 
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While most faculties admit of increase by education, there are 
some universally recogniztjd as innate, and but little capable 
of change. We may include Presence of Mind among these 
* Still, by certain disciplines a great faculty of this kind may 
^»e made greater and a small one may be to some degree 
augmented, 

A geiieiation ago "the autobiography of a well-known con¬ 
jurer or prcatidiijifatcur —it may have been Iloudin—con¬ 
tained an instructive passage, (quoted in a re\iew which 1 
saw. It was to the eflect that sometimes the autobiographer 
and his son, w-hen going along a street, (jompeted wdtli one 
another in naming all the objects they s:uv in a shop-window 
while passing it—an intentional exercise of the ahilily to 
perceive many things at a glance. A high degree of such an 
ability w’as obviously needful for one who deluded others by 
liis sleight-of-haiul tricks. Might not tlie ])ow’erof rapid ami 
complete observation be increased in cluldren by devices 
nearly akin to games ? Suppose a blackboard in front of 
which can be druwm at a variable speed a black linen screen, 
containing a sc[uare opening tliroiigh wliicli marks on tin? 
board aie visible for a moment while the opening passes 
them. The teacher might begin with, say, three conspicuous 
spots ilregularly placed on the board while standing with 
his back to the class so as to hide them. Then, having drawni 
^he opaque part of the screen across them, he, when his jmpils 
are ready, lets a spring pull back the screen so that these 
spots become visible, say for a second or two seconds j and the 
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pupils thereupon place dots on their slates as nearly as they 
can in like relative positions: comparisons presently showing 
which has approached nearest to the original. Tlie relative 
positions of the spots may of course be varied in any way, 
and their number maybe increased one at a time, to four, five, 
six. Three lines may next be taken, unlike in their hsngths, 
directions, and relative positions, and analogous complications 
may follow. Tlience the transition may be to figures; say a 
trianghs a ciicle, and a straight line, variously placed with 
regard to one another; and so on through higher combina¬ 
tions : the length of the exposure being decreased as the power 
of rapid perception becomes greater. More useful, however, 
because nioie interesting, are exercises of this nature yielde^b 
hy indoor games—some of those played by children and some 
of those played by young people There are card-games 
success in which depends on quirkly seeing the right place 
for disposal of a card: all eyes being turned ou each ])layer 
ill turn to detect instantly any error of distribution. (>1 
course while such lessons and games increase the observa¬ 
tional powers of all, they leave to the last great dlfi‘crencc^ 
aiiHuig them. Thei-o are entailed by the physiological limit 
implied by what astroiifuiiers and others call “ the personal 
equation.” Uetweentho instant when a certain thing is seen 
and the making of a niai k or signal, there is an interval which 
is greater in one person than in another: the cause being that 
the speed of the nervous discharge varies. Of course the 
number of things ubscrvabJe at once is governed by this. It 
should be added tliat ajiart from the advantage gained by 
greater quickness of perceptioij^ there is the more general 
advantage of raised inleusity of attention. On the ability to 
concentrate the intellectual powers upon anything^ before 
them, success of many kinds depends. 

But now supposing presence of mind is to some extent 
made greater by increasing the ability to see instantly all the" 
circumstances of a case, there remains to be increased the 
equally important factor—fertility of resource. Here little 
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can be done. Possibly by questions asked a nf tii 

imagined disaster, to be answeied in, say, five '•iV'iiinU. -.uiii' 
■ exercise might be given to the appropriate poA\i'rs*>i iliini.;li'i 
which ordinarily arc never exercise*!. A lady li.i" !,im 
.dress on fire:—wliat would you do? *‘Ituii I’or v.Mim 
would be one answer “Fetch a blanket and wr.iji i; hiuipI 
her,” might be anoLlier. “Tear down tlie wiiulow *-uii:mi ii 
it is woollen, and roll her in it,” iniglit be a tiiinl Ami 
j>erhaps a fourth would be—“Pull hei- down backwards 
and put the hearth-rug over her.” Again, suppose a run¬ 
away horse, no longer controllalde by the driver :-—wdiut 
^hall be done ? “Jump out,” will in some cases be suggested 
Another might say—“ If the road is not lull of vehicles let 
tfie horse gallop till he is tired.” And a thinl answer may 
be—“ Lie dow'ii in the bottom of tlie eaniage.” Oiiee moie 
imagine you are endeavouring to save a man w'lio is drown¬ 
ing:—how w’lU you pKJceed''* One reply is—“Give him a 
hand and swim with the free arm.” Another may say— 
“ Seize him bv the collar and use the otlier arm for swim- 

I' 

ming.” And a thud suggestion will be—“Get behind Ins 
back to avoid grajipling and push him before y*m as you 
swim,” In each ease the subsei[Uont conversation w'ouM 
disclose reasons why some methods W’cre l»ad, others better, 
and uiiotber tlie best Naturally the incidents of lifi* 
furnish numerous kindred prohlems, and tlic ability qm'eklx 
to hit on the best couise to be followed may to some slight 
extent lie augmented. At the sam<‘ time repeatetl e.^ereises 
of this kind will stock the memory w’ith w’ays of proLeeding 
wliieli may serve when actual accidents occur. 

But as there is a constitutional limit to acquirement of 
quickness of observation, so there is a constitutional limit to 
acquirement of that resourceful faculty needed to meet 
emergencies. The normal working of an animal organism, 
Htuman or other, implies that the part or parts called on to 
perform extra duty shall immediately be supplied with extra 
blood: a muscle, at rest suddenly excited to action must 
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iortliwith have its ai-tei‘i(?s hetU'i’ lillc«l, ami llic stomach 
after footl has heoii t.iUt'M must have its blood-vc-sol^s iiioi-e 
fully cliarjzed than wluui it is doinjj iiothinjx. »So with tlu^ 
brain. To yield tlu‘ quick ami vivid ihouuht and fe('liiij» 
required for copiue with <lisasior, actual or imiunidin^, the 
cerebral circulation iMU*'t be cvalicd, and bv a wcll-loncd 
vascular sysiom till''iiccil i*; fnllillcd. Ihic here. c«*nics in a 
frequent iuterfercnco. F.iinlinj^ a= a n-ult of \iiili*nl cimv- 
tioii is a common (‘\qicri<‘ncc. We s(*** in it one of lliosc 


automatic arrangenunits for wardimr olV organii' disa'^tms of 
wliicli there are many. Kur Niohnil cmiiii«ui imjilirs ibnl 
parts of tlie brain bavo MiiMouly bci-onu* >un-baigiMl A\ilb 
blood: a concomitant being tliat some of tlie over-distomled 


arterioles are in danger of giving way under the jnessnre— 
a mischief which must be serious and may be fatal. Under 
these conditions there comes into play, through the action of 
tlie vagus-nerve, a sudden reining in of the heart: it ceases 
to act and the pressure on the blood-vessels, thereupon 
(liniinislied, ceases to be «hiiigerons. Hut now between the 
m'dinavy mental state a<.‘eompaiiyjiig tlie ordinary ccrclnal 
rireuhition, and this extreme state, in which arrest of mental 
action results from arrest of cerebral circulation, llicre are 
all gradations; that i.s,there arc all degrees in the reining in 
<»f the heart, .short of absolute arrest. Hut from dimiuisbed 
lieart-power it re.sults that instead of the apiiropriate oxalta- 
l.ioii of mental force there is a greater or less decrease of it. 
The needful supply of blood to the whole of the hraiii being 
partially withheld, the faculties are partially thrown out of 
gear. The thoughts become confused and there is something 
like a temporary paralysis of intellect. Especially does this 
happen in nervous subjects aud those who, by over-stress, 
have jicrmanently injured the vascular system and the nervous 
centres. In such this failure of blood-supply in presence of 
a danger or catastrophe, physical or moral, lu-odiices somi 
thing like a mental chaos—a derangement of ideas ami 
impulses such that evcrj^lhing goes wrong, and cither notliij.g 
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is done or something just opposite to that which should he 
done. 

Depending thus in chief measure on constitution, n ilural 
or modified by disorder, presence of niiiid cannot be imu-li 
increased bv culture. Still soinetliing nuiv be done riac- 
* tice in rapidity of observation and fertility fif resource must 
benefit all, whatever natures tliev nniv have, and ^\licrc 
emergencies are not of an alarming kind may iiicic.isi' tic* 
presence of mind even of the moaous 'I'liongli htllc is to 
be expected it is weU to attempt that little. Kemcmbciiim 
that occasionally presence of mind means salvation to ‘’(•It’ 
or others from evils that are serious, if not fatal, it uill be 
•inferred that discipline or exmcisi' tending even in a .-.m.ill 
(iegree to make it greater, might fitly lake the ])laee of many 
worililess lessons uhieli form large p irts of cuiieiit cdueahon. 


2 
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^rusTC-PERFORMEES and tciichers of music arc corrujitnrs of 
music. This is a paradox most people will think extremely 
absurd. 1 am about to justify it. 

Without going back for proof to past ihiy-s, when from 
time to time a juima donna forced a compo-er to intn>- 
duce passiigcs oiiabliiig her to display her \oc.d agilily, I 
will limit myself to the present. Justifications meet me 
continually. Here, for instance, is an extract from a recent 
mu'^ical criticism, in which, after remarking that the sonata 
in (jiiestion is not a good one, the writer goes on— 

“]fc is not difiicult to unilerataiid the at traction wliich this work 
]OHsi‘ns« R for first-iate pianists; there are difhcullies m it to be 
uoinpierttl.” 

And here is anotber:— 

“Miss -vocal method is not beyond ciiticism, but as •.hi* 

Hiiccecds in eiMtling sounds at a height nut usually altaiiicil, the 
public IS «iuite s.itistied.” 

Hamlet, in his addres.s to the ])layers, rcjirohated tlri'-e 
who “sidit the ears of the groundlings who, for thi* must 
part, are capaldo of nothing hut inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise” Changing time, jjlace, and terms, it may be 
said that three-fourths of musical audiences at the ]'re'ent 
day are in tlio same relative position. Tliey appreciate but 
little the musical ideas and feelings of the comjxiMT, or 
tlic elTcctive rendering of them; but an extraordinary fc.it 
of vocalization, or a display of marvellous gymnastics on the 
violin, brings a round of applause. And tlieii, unbajipily, 
as the membeis of the orchestra applaud—ajiplaud bccau.se 
they know how great are the difliculties overcome—the 
au<lience is encouraged in the belief that this is music, and 
clap lest they should be thought persons of no taste. In this 
way performers, desiring less to render faithfully the mean¬ 
ings of the pieces they play than to exhibit their powers of 
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execution, yitiate the music and the tastes of their 
Direct evidence has come to me from two lady-jtiaiiists, hdih 
of whom played at concerts i)ieces which they chose not 
because they wei-e beautiful but because they were ot‘ binds 
making it possible to show brilliancy of perfornnuico: a 
'toccata was the programme-name of one. The elder of Iheso 
ladies, who was a teacher of music, admitted that, she liopod 
to show parents wliat a good teacher slie iiiiiKt be to be 
able to jday in tlnit style ! 

As is jiiiplied by these confessions, the miscdiici oiigiiiates 
in tlie performer’s pre-occn]jatioii witli self, for this hugely 
excludes occupation with the eonijxiscn's thoughts. ^'he 
•dominant feeling is not love of the music rendered Imt 
cfesiro for the applause which biilliaiit reiideiing will bring. 
In the cases of celebrated perfoiineis to whom crowds <»f 
hearers flock, this is" almost a necessity. Many 3 ears ago, 
when coining away from a concert gi\eii by a celebrated 
Eussiaii pianist, 1 remarked—“Too little inu.sie and too much* 
Iviibinstein.” 

l^or is this all. There is a more wnlely dilhisel aial le.ss 
obtrusive mischief. A doiiiinaiit trait of brilliant musical 
execution is rapidity. A Sallarcllo or a Tarantcllc is easy 
enough, provided it be played sh>wly. Tlie skill is sIkjwii 111 
jdayiiig it with great s]ieed ; and teacdicrs incite tlieir ]»u]nls 
to fichieve this great speed. The result is gradually' to laiso 
the standard of time, and the conception of wliat is the 
appropi Late time is everywhere being changed in the diiec- 
tion of acceleration. This alfects nut ]iicce.s of disj)h*y only 
blit pieces of genuine music. So much is this the ca>e that 
habitually when ladies have played to 1110 1 have liad to 
check them—Not so fast, not so fa*'t! ” the rate chosen 
being usftally such as to destroy the sentiment. 

In brief, this vitiation is one of the indirect results of the 
aijn on the part of professionals not to render most perfectly 
the ideas of the composer, but so to play as to increa.se their 
own earnings. 

o_9 
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Ei.s75W’1IEIIE T Iku’c illiLstratecl the curious trutli that wlii'e 
all evil I'i very uveat it attracts little or no attention : that 

u n / 

when, from one or other cause, it is mitii^ated, reeoL»nition of 
it brings efforts to decrease it, and that when it has mneli 
'•liininishe<l, theie comes a demand that stronc? measures shall 
he taken for its extinction : natural means having done so 
much, a jieremptoiy call for artificial means arises. 

One of file instances I named was the immense decline in 
^Irunkeniiess whicli lias taken idace since tlic ItJLh century, 
followed, duiing recent times, by a loud advocacy of legisla¬ 
tion for siipjnessing it. The ocf'asion ff)r recalling this instance 
IS been the tliscovciy of some evidence sho\\iiig Innv e\- 
?me were the oxecss(*s of our great-great-grandfathers. In 
one of a seric's of dioeesaii hisbn’ies on the shelves of a 
(■ountry house, I found some extraits from the diary of a 
Thomas Turiici*, a mercer, &c. in a Sus.sex village, llis 
eiiliies show liim to have been a reader of good literature 
and a religions man. The com])ilor says of him— 

“ Wlifii lie lias not got too drunk on iSatuid.iy evonings lie goes to 
.< hurcli on Sunday. He always makes some cnticiain on the sermon 
. . liad as he was, however, in regal'd to intempemnee, he does 

not R(H*iu to have been miK*h woi’se than most of his neighbours. 
■Whether tlipy met for husini^ss or for pleasure ” the ordinary lesult was 
<hat *• the company broke up in a state of intoxication.” 

Here are some of Mr. Turner’s confessions :— 

“ Apiil 21, 1756. Went to the audit, and came home drunk . . 
Nov. 25. I’he curate of Laughton came to the shop . . . iffid 
.‘ilso stayed in the afternoon till he got in liquor, and being so coni- 
lihiisant as to keep him company T was quite drunk. A party of 15 
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people, including the vicar of the parish, Mr. Poitci, and his wih*, 
meet at four iu the afternoon. Aher supper . . . ‘dunking all 

the time as fast as it could bo well poumldown.' About three o\ look 
• in the nioniiiig he manages to get home ‘ \Mthout even tumbling.’ 
wife is brouglit back tw’o hours later.” And then, at the instigation ot 
Mrs. Porter, the vicar’s wife, the carouse is resumed next morning. t)n 
Sunday " ‘ wc had as good a sermon as I ever heaid Mr. Porter preai h, 
it being against sweaiing.’ ” Only afew days afterwaids the same jviity 
of people met at Mr. Porter’s. ‘‘‘We continued,’ he says, ‘dunking 
like horses, and singing till many of us WTie vei v diuiik.'” 

One further extract sliows in an instructive manner lln‘ 
social sanction, or something inure, which these usages luul 
^Making note of an invitation he has received, the diarist 

wiite.s.— 

• 

“‘If 1 go T must diiiik just as they plea-^e, or otlimwise 1 sh.dl b(> 
ciRled a ])ooi, singul.u fellow. If Istavat home f .sh:dl be stiginati/ed 
w ilh the name of being ii poor, ]>iond, ill-n.ituied \vietch. . . . So 

lie resolves to go . . r ‘iJefoi’e 1 came avay 1 think 1 may smn 

llieie was not one sobei jierson in the companv.’” 

Anotlicr diari'^t, a Mr AV.iIUm' Chiiu'. Hcliuohiiastm'. makes .'simi¬ 
lar (on lessions ; and other details given show that tliruiighonl. 
society at Lirgi' tins demorali/ation e^er^ vvhei'e lan. (hvdi- 
bility is thus given to a jaissage <'<uitaiiied in tli-* Tom' to lh< 
y/f 7 o'/fA'.s‘, which, 111 the ahsence of this ^elll‘ylng (‘\idence. 
would seem ineiedihle. 

“Dr .lohnsoii oliseived that oiii dunking li-ss th.in our ancestois 
was owing to tin* ili.inge fi'om .ih t(»witie. ‘ 1 rciiu mber,’-s-od Iw, 
‘when all the dt'trnt ]»eople iii Li< htield got iliunk i‘\t i \ night, .ind 
weie mit the w'oKse thought of,’ ” 

J..iig(‘lv as wc iiiav discount this .stalemi'iit, we mu.st i-on- 
elude that the gi'iicial inebriety was a-jiunudinglN gieat. 

What has inoduccd the tiansformalion whu'li has since 
taken place? Not legislation, not stem represhion, not 
coercion. The improvement has slowly arisen, along with 
other social improvements, from natural cause.s. The n- 
vicdicatrix natural has heen in o]ieiali(in. Puit this largo fait 
j»id other large facts having like implications arc igiioieil 
hy our agitatois. They eaiiiiot be irnnh* to lecognizc the 
process of evolution resulting from men’s daily activities, 
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though facts forced on them from murniiig till show 

this in myriailfold ways. Tlie 1ioum*s liioy li\i* in. their furni¬ 
ture, clothes, fuel, food—all are Imm^ht into oxi&Lunce by 
the Rpontfincous efforts of citizens su]>]>lyiijg one another’s 
wauls. The i)astures and cornfields they travel through, 
(;ov<‘r firca.s oiiginally moor and bog, \vhi«;h have been trans- 
I'oiincd by individual eiiteipriso. The roads, the railways, 
lli<* trains, the lelegrajihs, are products of combined exertions 
])ioni])te(I ])y d(\siies for profit and maintenance. The villages 
and ('uviis they jiass exhibit the accretions due to private 
aetipns. The districts devoted to one or ot.her manufacture 
l>ave been so devoted liy men who were .siiu])ly seoldng in¬ 
comes to live U])oii. Tlic enormous distiilmting organization 
witli its va.st warehouses and retail shojis lining the streets, 
carrying cverywliere innuinerahle kinds of c(»nnnoditie.s, has 
an,sen without tlie planning of anyone. Maikct town.s,laigc^ 
and small, have wuthont forethouglit liccoine jdaees of ])eriodic 
exchanges ; W'hile (‘xchangi'S of Inghei and larger kinds have 
established them.selves in London, wliere, from hour to hour, 
you may fool the juilse of the woild So, too, by .spontaneous 
C()-o]»erati<ui lias grown u]> that immense mercantile maiiiie, 
sailingand st<*aiiiing, which lakes men e^er^wh(•l ‘ and brings 
goods fiom all ])laces And no less aie W’c indebted to the 
united doings of })inak* indnidiials fur that nelwoik of sub¬ 
marine li‘legia])lis by wbieb there is now' edablislieil sometlnng 
like a univer.sal coii.seioiisness. All llu‘Si* things are non¬ 
governmental. If W’e ask liow' arose the seK'iiee, wincli guided 
tlie development of them, we find its origin to]ia>ebeen non- 
go vern men tab If we ask W'lienee came all the inultitudinous 
im])lied inventions, the r(^ply is that their origin, too, w’as 
iion-govoriiineij^l. Of the Tress, daily, weekly, monthly, 
we still have to say it is non-goyernmental. It is so with the 
great torrent of books continually issuing, as well as with 
the arts—music, painting, sciiipiurc, in their various develop 
ments—and with the amusements, filling hours of relaxation. 
This vast social organization, the life of which we severally 
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oid and which makes om- lives ]•«•.“ilile hy '.Ui>r\ iii'/ nur 
wants, is just as imifli a iutiirally-(Ii*\el iih'-I |ir'i'i,ic; i- 
I tlie language hy which the wanU .ir«' •■•.iiismi:.!- ..ii*-! Nh 
S tate-authority, 110 king or cduikiI him !i- iik' om- .ii!*, mi.i.- 
.than the other. Tlie ritliculous Carlvlcan tluMirv of the 
Great and Ins acliievenieuls, absolntelv ignor<‘s tliis 

genesis of social structures am! functions wliieli lias lieeii 
j^oing on tlirougli the agr*s. The deeds of the ruler wlio 
inodilies the actions of giuieiMtion, it (Mml'minds with 
the evolution ot* the great hod\-])olitie itself, of which 
tliose aclKUis are but ineulcnts. It is as tlauigh a child, 
^seeing for the tiist time a lice fiom which a giideiiei is here 
cutting ofV a branch ami tliere jiuiniiig awav sin.iller parts, 
s^KUild rcgaid tlio g.iideiu'r, tlie only \isil»le agmit, as the 
<‘icalor of t!ie whole stiiieluie' knowing null.iiig alidut tlie 
ag(Miey of sun and laiii, air and suil. lliidevelup(‘il nilelli- 
genees cannot i(M.‘ogiii/e the rc'-ults of slow, silem, inv i^ible 

cauMjs 

Kducation and cult are as we now ^ei* tliem. do nolhinu to 
iliniinish this me ip.ieil v hul tend i.ilhei (u meiuase it. In 
so tai as they are inoie than lmgui,'<lie. the “ llaiiiaiutii*^,” n» 
whadi the aiteiiliun uf the voung is maiiil\ given, aie eun- 
< erned with jnu'sonah'U'S. After the tiadilnuial d aiigs uf 
gods ,ind heroes, of gieal leadens and then eu.iipii*.,!-, < ume 
the ])rodii<‘ts (*f the ]>uel'., uf the hi'(u;..ins nf Ihi- plnlu- 
sophers And wlieii study of eailn-r aces is snpplei.u nled 
by study of lal'U wi^ lind the sui.dleil lii'tuiy e.nji- 

})oscd of kings laograjiliies, t be n.ii I at ives of llie.i i .-nlla Ls, 
the stjuabbles ami intngucs of then vass.ils and depeinlenl.s. 
In tlie consciousnes-) of oim vvliu has ]).i-sed tliion^ii the f crri- 
iulum imiveivsally pievailing imlil ii*ientl_\, iheie n no plaee 
for natural causation. Instegid, there exists only the thought 
of what, in a relative seiisi*, is uitilicial eansMtion—the 
^jausation hy ap]>ointcd agciicien and tliiou.gh force diieeted 
hy this or that individual will. Small changes wionglit hy 
officials are clearly conceived, hut llicie is no lomeiition of 
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tlioHG vast changes which have been wrought through Ih^ daily 
process of things imdirected hy authoiily. And thus tho 
notion that a society ]s a manufacture and not au c^uiuli^»n, , 
vitiates political thinking at large; leading, as in the case 
wliich lias served me for a text, to the belief that only by ^ 
cocicion can benefits be achieved. Is an evil shown ? then it 
must be sui)])resscd by law. Is a good thing suggested ? 
llieii let it bo compassed by an Act of rarlianieiifc. 
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In tlii3 o:iily (lays of my fricnilsliip with Trof. ITiixloy—T 
think about 1S34—an afternoon call on him (inickly iaoujihl 
the suj^f>(‘ation—‘‘Conic ujistahs; I want to show you 
Bomclhing whicli will delight }ou—a fact that goes slick 
thiongh a gitvit g(‘nevah/aliou C’ Ills ironical ex|)i(*ssi«)n 
W’^as ])ioni])tcd hy Ins con.scjousn(*ss that being so much ghen 
to genciali/.ing 1 shoiikl he disconceited. ilt* was dissecting 
the hrain of a jioipoise, ainl tin* anomalous fact lie jiointed 
out was that tlu.* ])oi}ioise lias a hrain ol* relatively immense- 
size—a si/e siMiiiiuglv out of all lelnlnm to the creatme’s 
needs. "Wliat can an animal hviding so sim|ih' a lile want 
with an oigan almost large enough to laiiv on the hie ol 
a Iinman hejng '' Huxley fiiot then jirofes'Oi) li.id no solu¬ 
tion of the dillicnlly to oiler, and at the lime tlieie did not 
occur to 1110 what I hehevi' to 1 m‘ the solntjon. 

Tliero has giowii ii]) iniiveisally an identilieaf ion of miml 
Axith inl(‘llig(‘nc(‘. J^iilly hceanse tlie gnid.inc(‘ of our 
actions hy thought is so conHjncuons, and paitly hecaii-i' 
Fppi'cli, which occujiies so laige a spai'o in onr Jives, is a 
xehieli^ that makes llionglit jiKMlnmniaiit to ourselves and 
otliers, w'e arc led to suppose* that the llioiighl-t i-'iiienl 
of mind is its chief element . an (.lenient often e.xclinling 
fiom recognition every other. Coiisecjiifnlly, w’lieri it is said 
that tlubhiain is the organ of the mind, it is .issnnn'd tliat 
the hrain is chielly if not wholly the organ of llie intellect. 

The error is an enoniious one. The. chu'f coiiijioneiit of 
mind is feeling. 'Jo see tliis it is necessary to get iid oi tin* 
wrong connotations which the wojd mind lias acipiiieJ, and 
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to use instead its equivalent—^consciousness. Mind pro¬ 
perty interpreted is co-extensive with consciousness : all parts 
of consciousness are parts of mind. Sensations and emotions 
are parts of consciousness^ and so far from being its minor 
eoniiwneiits they are its major components. In tlie first^ 
place the mass of conscioiLsness at any moment consists of 
tlie sensations produced in us by things around—^the various 
assemblages of colours impressed through our eyes, the 
sounds which salute our ears, the pressures on parts of our 
bodies as we lie, sit, or stand, the muscular strains accom- 
)»anying our movements, and occasionally tastes and odours. 
Among these numerous ])crJplieral feelings tlieie is every 
instant an establishment of relations constituting jierccptions 
and thoughts—colours occupying certain areas and positions 
are recognized as such and such tilings by assimilation' to 
ideal sets of colours similarly arranged, and from the move¬ 
ments of certain groups of them particular results are fore¬ 
seen ; these foreseen results being ideal groups of feelings. 
And so with all the sounds, touches, odours, warmths: the 
intellectual olement being limited to recognition of tli»^ co¬ 
existences and sequences among these. So that the botl// 
even of our thouglit-cousciousness consists of fcf lings, and 
only the foi'm constitutes what we distinguish as intelli¬ 
gence : there is no intelligence in a sensation of red, or of 
sweetness, or of hardness, or of ellort, hut only in certain co¬ 
ordinations of such sensations. 

And then comes the oilier great class of feelings, ignored 
ill the current conception of iiiiiid^—the eiiiotions. Of these, 
as 9f ,the seusiitions, it is observable that the ordinary ones 
)m‘6ent from moment to moment are not regarded as feelings 
at all. Like respirations or winkings of the eyes, their an- 
ceasingness makes us oblivious of them. Yet every instant 
emotions are present. No movement is made but what is 
preceded by a prompting feeling as well as a pi-oinpting 
thoughts And it needs only that the movement shall he 
large, or difficult, or resist^, to make us aware tluit aa 
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emotion of some kind was its antecedent. So is it w ith all 
the other feeble emotions. The day is line, and there i-- a 
sli*;]!*: oxaltution of mental state. It is rainy, and a 
jiiirative duliiess resulls. Some one liked conics in, aifl a 
w.ivc of ligreeable consciousness arises; while an emotional 
chiiul follows the sight of an enemj'. Similarly with occu- 
jiatioiis. There is some task-work to ho done, and bchnul all 
tin' bodilv and mental activities needed, there lies a dim 
leeliiig of aver.-ion—a feeling iliHeniig greatly from that 
wliic-h A(‘rom]ianios ihc working at a liobhy or the' achieve- 
lueiiL of a Riicces-*. i\nd then though the aggregate feeling 
i*\cr passing is m* unobiru.sivc that we liardly think of it ns 
c\isiing. it liivomcs, under exciting circumstances, almn>l 
the sole occiifianl of consciousness. If altercation rouses 
♦•Mveiiie angiT, the cmolion may become so great as even to 
<*\’clnile tin- j'ower of tpeech: the thought-element is oioi- 
whcliiicil. Inloimc alarm may so throw the uitelloct out of 
gear as to ]»iiiducc ti-inporaiy inability to act. The an\ii't\ 
I'l jd of alisiiihing nH’fclioii may cxtiiigiiisli all iiTclevanl 
idi-a-^ ..Viid this iiunital element whicli thus upon occasion 
shows Itself siipii-iiic, IK ill a sense suprciiie at all times, lot 
the prevailing emotions, higlicr or lower, are those coni- 
ponenLs of iniiid which determine tlic daily conduct, now 
dutiful now lax, now noble now base. That part wliicJi we 
ordinarily ignore when speaking of mind is its es-sontial [>art. 
Tlie emotions are the masters, the intellect is the servant. 
The guidance of our acts through j^creeptirui and rcu.soii has 
for its cud the satisfaction of feelings, which at once jiromjil 
the acts and yield the energy for performance of the acts; 
for all the exertions daily gone through, whether accompanied 
by agreeable or disagreeable feelings, are gone tlirougb that 
certain other feelings may be obtained or avoideil. 

Here, tlien, is the solution of tlic anomaly named at the 
cutset. The laige brain of the porpoise is not the agent of 
much intellectual activity, but it is the agent of much emo¬ 
tional activity, accompanying the pursuit and capture ol 
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prey. That enorinoiis muscular power exliiliited by the 
cieature—cxliibiled sometimes in its f>upertliious gambols 
while keeping up with a swift vessel—is the cxprcssitm of an 
enormous outflow of feeling; for witliout tlio corielativc' 
feeling there could not bo the muscular eontrartion. It i* 
in generating this great body of iceliiii; and coiicoinitant 
energ}*^, perpetually expended in the movements of the chase, 
that its brain is mainly occupied. 

The multiplication of effects, which is a universal trait in 
the cosmic process, is well illustrated by the way in which 
errors ramify and eventually influence multitudinous things 
llicy aie seemingly unconcerned w’itli. That I might indi¬ 
cate some jKTVcrtcd conceptions arising from it, has bci^iK 
my purjiosc in pointing out this immense mistake commonly 
made in identifying mind with intellect 

For in these days, when it is assumed that, as components 
of the human being, mind and liody stand the one high abu\(‘ 
tbo otlier(if indeed we can say tliis in presence of atliletieism. 
and the giving of givaler honour to the stroke of a wdnniic^ 
eight than to a senior wrangler)—in these days when theo¬ 
retically if not piaetically the mental dominates o^er the 
physical, grave evil arises from li*aving the more importain. 
part of the menial out of account, 'flio over-valuation of 
intelligence necessarily has for its concomitant under-valua¬ 
tion of the emotional nuluie. Coiisideied in respect of their 
titnesg for lib*, individual and social, those m whom tlu* 
altruistic sentiments predominate are far supeiior to thos«i 
who, with pow’crs of percojition and leasoning of tlie highest, 
kinds join anti-social feelings—uiiscrnpiilous egoism and 
disregard of fellow-men. The contrast between some uncivi¬ 
lized tribes well illustrates this tmtlL Among savages tin* 
Fijians w’ero, when found, remarkable for their cleverness, 
and for an ability to think which the lower races rarely 
show; while at the same time cannibalism was rampant 
among them, slave-tribes were preserved for food, and it was 
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an aniliition to bu a known murderer On lln'hand 
llu; |K*iUvtul Arafiiras are not desciilied a- iiiUdlijiiMit: ‘»oiiu» 
of their ideas imply the contrary. Dut livinj» Inji'-tlier as 
tliey do witlinut iintagonisms and with only nominal gii\erii- 
inent, their are such that one who, heiiig young, ^\as 

. dixinuKiinted in In'! desire iu be chief (a distinction mainly 
implying responsibility for the \velfare of poorer tribesmen) 
consoled himself by saying—“ Well, I can still use my pro- 
jierty in helping my fclhnvs.” Wlien thus put in apposition, 
the supciiority of the moral element to the intellectual 
element hccoines conH])icnons. So long ns it will hold 
together, a society wicked in the extreme may be formed of 
men wlio in keenness of intolleet rank with Alephistopheles; 
and, eoiiveisely, lliough its members are stupid and unpro¬ 
gressive, a society may he full of happiness if its members 
are scrujuilously reg.iidful of one anoLhei’a claims, and 
'.ictivoly sympatlielic. This projiosilion, though almost a 
truism, is little regarded. Full reedgnition of its truth 
would make men honour, inucdi more than they do, the uii- 
ohtiusively good, and think less of those who.se merit is 
intellectual abdity. There W(»uld, for example, be none of 
the unceasing admiration for that trainscemlent eriininal, 
Xapoleon. 

All over-valnation of teaching is necessarily a concomitant 
of lli^ erioiieous interpretation of mind. Kverywhere the 
cryjs—FduCcite, educate, educate! Everywhere the liclief is 
lhatvby such culture as school.'i furnish, children, and there¬ 
fore J^dults, can bo moulded into the desired shapes. It is 
ussufhed that wiien men are taught what is right, they will 
do what is right—that a proposition intellectually accepted 
be morally operative. And yet this conviction, con- 
trtulieted by cvery-day experience, is at variance with an 
every-day axiom—the axiom that each faculty is sti’cngihened 
‘ 4 >y exercise of it—intellectual power by intellectual action, and 
moral power by moral action. The currant notion is that these 
causes and effects can be transposed—tliat assent to an injunc- 
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tion will be followed by exercise of the correlative feeling. It 
is true that where the feeling is already active, or the ca^Kicity 
for it exists, some effect may result; but Where the feeling is 
dormant or congenitally deficient, the injunction praclically 
does notlung: unless, indeed, it excites repugnance, as some¬ 
times happens. It seems, however, that this unlimited faith 
iu teaching is not to be changed by facts. Though in pre¬ 
sence of multitudinous schools, high and low, we ha\e lh(* 
rowdies and Hooligans, the savage disturbers of met.‘ling«i, 
the adulterators of fdbd, the* givers of bribes and receivei*' 
of coriiipt commissions, the fraudulent solicitors, the hubhh' 
companies, yet the current belief continues unweahened: 
and recently in America an outcry respecting the yearly 
increase of crime, was joined with an avowed determination n« 
to draw any inference adverse to their educational sy.«t(*iii. 
Ihit the refusal to recognize the futility of mere instruclioii 
as a means to moralization, is most strikingly shown by 
ignoring the conspicuous fact that after two thousand yeaiv 
of Christian exhortations, uttered by a hundred thou^aml 
])riest3 throughout Europe, pagan ideas and sentiments remain 
lampnnt, from emperors down to tramps. Principles admiUed 
in theory are scorned in practice. Eorgiveness is voted di.s- 
hoiiourablo. An insult must be wiped out by blood: llu* 
Obligation being so peremptory that an officer is expelleil the 
army for even daring to question it. And in international 
affairs, the saci’ed duty of revenge, supreme with the savage, 
is supreme also with the so-called civilized. 

As implied above, this undue faith in teaching is mainly 
caused b^ the erroneous conception of mind. Were it fully 
, understood that thefliStions are the masters and the iiitel- 
- lect the servant, it would be seen that little can be done 
by improving the servant while the masters remaiii unim¬ 
proved. Improving the servant does but give the masters 
more power of achieving their ends. 
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The ctWJitioTial mania, hasinjr for its catcliwovila "En- 
lightoiinieiit, Information, Instruction,” tends in all ways to 
eiiipliahize tJiw erroneous identification of mind with intel¬ 
lect; and oonsccjuently afiecls the estimates men make of 
•various mental activit ies and mental products. Among other 
results it vitiates their conceptions of Art and tlie purpose 
of Art: using the word Art in the sense now generally- 
aocppted as comprehensive of all works of creative imagina¬ 
tion. In tliis sphei’e, as in other spheres, there is under¬ 
valuation of the emotional element in mind and over-valua¬ 
tion of the intellectual element. 

Merely alluding to the uiiended controversy concerning 
dramatic art, which has all along turned upon the question 
whether the stage-representations of life are or are not 
instructive, as though the production of pleasure were of no 
account, I may note that in poetry we may see this bringing 
to the front of thought instead of feeling: instance the 
dictum of Mr. Matthew Arnold that “ it is by a large, free, |' 
and sound representation of * things, that poetry, this high /; 
criticism of life, has truth of substance.” Npt the arousing ’ 
of certain sentiments but the communication of certain ideas 
is thus represented as the poet’s office. 

With pictorial representation the like has happened. 
Artists «seek to magnify their office on the ground that art 
is useful for intellectual culture: that reason being the 
only one assigned. > Years ago my attention was drawn to 
tills mistaken conception by a disquisition with which 
Mr. Holman Hui^t accompanied an exhibited picture— 
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** Clu’ist in the Workshop/’ it may have been. The educa¬ 
tional value of Art was the theme of his proem. By impli¬ 
cation it appeared that it is not eiiou|:;]i for a piciure to 
gratify the {esthetic perceptions or raise a pleasurable oiiuitioii. 
It must teacli something. The yielding of .sat i.-* fact ion to, 
certain feelings is not regarded as an aim to he put in 
the foreground, but the primary aim must he instruction. 
Kecently in a lecture delivered before the Ihiskin S(»ciciy of 
Ijinniiigham by the editor of The StmUo, I hmiid an e\]iivs- 
sion of tlie same belief. The wonts u>eil were: TIni 
mission of art is to elevate tlie intclligenee {ind giatifv its 
longings.” 

And now the same thing is happening in respect of music. 
This, too, is to be regarded as an intellectual exercise. It'is 
un ai:>peal to mind; and mind being conceived as intellect it 
is an appeal to intellect. A composer must write to express, 
not feelings but enlightening ideas, and the listener must 
seek out and sippreciate these ideas. TJie avowed theory {>f 
Wagner was that the purpose of music is to teach, lie ludd 
certain conceptions of life and considered his opeias as 
vehicles for those conceptions and a.s agents for propagating 
them. Some kindred belief is implied by a disuinguishod 
disciple over here, who repudiates the suiiposition that mii-ie 
is to bo conceived simply as a source of ideasure. On another 
side we see a kindred idea. Musical critics often give 
applause to compositions as being scientific ”—as being mci i- 
toiious not in respect of the emotions they arouse but us 
ajipealing to the cultured intelligence of the musician. 

As implied above, I hold these to be perverted beliefs 
having their roots in the prevailing enormous error respect¬ 
ing the constitution of mind. In that part of life concerned 
with music, as in other parts of life, the intelledt is the 
minister and the emotions the things ministered to. Doubt¬ 
less certain amounts of intellectual perception, implying 
appropriate culture, are needful for making possible the 
pleasurable feelings which music is capable of producing. 
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Tlicsc, however, ftro but means to an end, and it is a piv- 
found mistake to x'o^fiird tlieiii as Ih'-; end itself. An analoi'v 
will help us here. Jleforo there can be syiiipathy then* iniist. 
have been gained some knowledge of the natural laiigmgc 
of the cniotioiiH—what tones and changes of voice, what 
.facial expressions, wiiat niOvcinunts of the body, signify 
certain states of niiiid. 1>ut the knowledge of this natural 
language (hjcs not constituU* sympathy. There may be clear 
percox)tion of the meanings of all t-lieso traits without any 
production of fellow feeling. Similarly, then, with the dis¬ 
tinction between the knowledge of musical expression in its 
complex developments, and the experience of those emotions 
to which the musical expression is instrumental. Only in 
“so far as its cultivated perceptions form a means to that 
Aicitement of the I’eclings which the composer intended to- 
jiroduce, does the intellect properly play a part ; and eveu 
then, in playing its indispensable part, it is apt to interfere 
unduly. Many years ago, in the days when 1 had free admis¬ 
sion for two to the Iloyal Italian Opera, and when, as men¬ 
tioned in her Life, I frequently took George Eliot as my 
companion, I remember once remarking to her how much 
the tendency to analyze the effects we were listening to 
deducted from the enjoyment of them: my remark calling 
forth full assent. Consciousness having at any moment but a 
limited capacity, it results that part of its area cannot Ix^ 
occupied in one way wichout decreasing the area which can 
be occupied in another way. The antagonism between in¬ 
tellectual appreciation and emotional satisfaction, is essen¬ 
tially the same as one which lies at the root of our mental 
structure—the antagonism between sensation and perception; 
and it runs up throughout the whole content of mind, rising 
to such partial conflicts l^etwecn thought and feeling as those 
which accompany critical judgments of music. 

When we come to the alleged higher meaning of music— 
t-o that instructioxi which a composer is assumed to utter ami 
the listener to comprehend—we have yet a further interference 
with the true end. The intellectual element intrudes still 

3 
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mote on the emotional element. In proportion as the 
listener, instead of being a passive recipient becomes an 
active interpreter, in that proportion does he lose the kind of 
consciousness which it is the purpose of the art to produce. 
If, like Mr. Ernest Kewman, he thinks music good in propor¬ 
tion as it adds something to our knowledge of life ” and, 
wliile listening, seeks for such knowledge, he will lose that 
whicli the ntmsic should give him, and, as I believe, will get 
notliing instead. 

Any culture-effect which may rightly be recognized must 
be conseq^uent on the excitement of the superior einotious. 
Music may appeal to crude aud coarse feelings or to refined 
and noble ones; and in so far as it does the latter it nwakeiK 
the higher nature and works an effect, though but a transitory 
•effect, of a beneficial kind. But the primarv purpose of 
music is neither instruction nor culture but ]>l<‘;isuic; and 
this is an all-sufficient purpose. 
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Tetiikued by ill-bealth to tho J^outli of England,*! hav6, since 
’89, spent llie greater part of the fcuniiiier of each year 
in a country house—niosilv that of smue gentleman-iurmei* 
whose family and surruuiidingfi I'ultilled tiie needful coiidi- 
lions: one being tiie presence of young people. Taking, in 
nfy daily drives, two ladies as companions, and being 
generally unable t«). bear coiiiinuoiis conversation, I put a 
check on lids by asking one or oiln-r (jiicslion not to be 
answered without thought. The p!aetice thus originated 
became established, and it has sincti been my liabii to set 
problems, partly by way of gauging the knowledge of young 
people and partly^by way of exercising their reasoning powers. 
One of the simplest, which was sometimes answered, is— 
How happens it that sheep, rabbits, and hares have their 
eyes on the sides of their heads, while cats and dogs have 
their eyes nearly in front ? Of others, to which the replies 
are less obvious, and to most of which no answers have been 
forthcoming, here are a few. 

How is it possible for a lurk, while soaring, to sing for 
several minutes without cessation ? 

'NVhat is the reason that in hillv distiicts the roads are 

V 

deep down below the level of the fields, whereas in flat dis¬ 
tricts tliey are on a level with tlie fields ? 

. ,Tlu*oughout the country, especially in its less frequented 
parts, the bye-roads, and sometimes even the main roads, 
ha'W’e strips of greensward several yards wide on either side 
of the ]iart used for trathc. In what manner did these strips 
originate ? 


3—2 
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Cows anti horses drink in tlie same way that we dOj 
wliereas doj;s and cats drink by lapping. Whence arises 
this diilerence of habit ? 

Why does a duck waddlo in walking ? And what is tlio 
need for that trait of structure which causes the waddle ? 

How is it that a bull-dog is able to retain his hold for a 
longer period than qtlicr dogs ? 

liookcries arc nearly always close to human dwelling^, 
usually of some size. Hooks seem to g lin nothing from this 
proximity, but daily fly far away to their feeding-grounds. 
Moreover they persist in thus breeding in the trees around 
houses, though annually many of their young are shut as 
soon as they can fly. What circumstances have led to tliijf 
establUhment of a home apparently so unfit ? 

In rambles or drives throughout the country we see few 
hJackbirds or tliruslies in the open fields, but we see more as 
we approach houses, especially good houses, even in parts of 
the year when there arc no temptations from the fruit 
gardens. Why is tliis ? 

In attempted answers to these questions, the notewurlliy 
fact has been the undeveloped idea of causation implied. Xot 
so much that the answers were wrong but that they betraveil 
no conception of a relevant cause, was the startling revela¬ 
tion. When, for instance, I was .asked whether a soaiiiig 
lark’s ability to sing without break is due to the greater 
])urity of the air high up, there was shown entire failure to 
conceive the physical actions necessitated by a lark’s .song, 
'fheu, again, there were suggested solutions wliicli were utterly 
indefinite even if relevant. When as a reason why the diiiik- 
iug of cows and horses differs from that of dogs and cats, lliere 
came the inquiiy^—Is it becauseof some difference in the sliapes 
uf their throats ? it was clear that had 1 said Yes, tl\p atiswer 
would have been thought sufficient: no conception having 
l)een framed of the way in which the suggested difference 
might account for the niilikeuess of liabit. Evidently iniffds 
left in the implied states are sced-beds for supci-stitiuiia. 
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That it is unlucky to spill salt, and that tiio iiupciKling ill- 
luck limy be excluded by thi*o\viiig a pinch over tin* left 
shoulder, or that to see the new moon through glass is likely 
to be followed by some evil, are beliefs accepted wiihoui 
.difficulty where there exist no rational ideas of causiiiion. 
The most absurd dogmas readilv find lodgment where no 
knowledge has been ac«iuked of the order of Nature, 
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Forty odd years ago T puldishod an essay under the title— 
“ Tlie Origin and Function of iVf usie.” The doctrine coiitciined 
in that essay has been vanoiisly criticized, in most cases ad¬ 
versely, both here and abroad. One of the earliest of my 
critics was Mr. Edniuud Clurnev, wliose reasons for dissent 
occupied some pages in liis \vf>ik on The Tower of i^onnd, n& 
well as an essay in The Fortnujhthf Uci'icw lor July 1S7G. To 
liis criticisms I re])l!ed in a rostscri]>t some few years ago 
ai)}>eniled to the original essay (.^ee Essai/a, Library edition, 
\ol. ii, pp. 437-440). In this Postscript 1 also dealt with 
the opposed theory of iJa'rwin, who ascrihcs human semg, 
as he ascribes the songs of birds, to tlio incidents of courtship; 
and have there, I think, shown the uiiteiiability of his liypo- 
thesis. T propose here to deal with the hypotheses of several 
others. 

In Mind for July 1891, Dr. Wallaschck, while combating 
the view elaborated by me, enunciated the view that the 
essential element in music is rhytlim. He says: — 

“ Iti^a well-known fact, established by the observations of travt'llers 
and investigators, that the one essential feature in pnnutive music is 
rhythm, melody being a matter of accident.” 

This assertion may, I tliink, be disposed of in two w'ays 
It IS at variance both witli the popular conception and with 
the scientific conception. Observe the popular conception. 

Jlere is a sparrow—the too-familiar Bjiarrow. It sits on 
the tiaves and chirps with tolerable regularity. Especially if 
it be a young one calling for food, its chirps a’’e regular in their 
intervals—that is, rhythmical. Here in the adjacent copse is 
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heard a blackbird, uttering successions of notes <■;:!! '-ly wiih- 
out rhythm. To which of these kinds of uttcr.in"* ilf> wo 
, apply the word “song”? Not to that of tin* iiiyihinii-il 
sparrow but to that of the iinrhytlimical blnckbir-l \iiil wiiv 
do we call the utterance of the blackbird a song ? 
because it dis])lays the most conspicuous trait of ih.il mIiicIi 
we call song in liuman bouigs : it is a varying co.Mii'm.uion of 
notes differing in pitch. Tliat is to say, we deny iln' name 
“song” ub^olutely to the rliythmical soumls mad" by tlu* 
sjiarrow, in wInch tliore is no combination of notca uidikeoiie 
another, and we give it to the variously-combined sounds made 
by the blackbird, though these are entirely uiirliytlimic.d; and 
Wea]iply the word “song” to these sounds because they remind 
iis of human song. Uinpiostionably, then, in the popular con¬ 
ception rhytlim is not the essential clement in music. 

m 

An illusLr.ition will licst ]ircpare the way foi the ilisproof 
furnished by nnaly.sis. The MnmtnrtUn are anim.ils wliiuh,as 
the name implies, are charactcri/ed ly Iiaviug mamuiic—tlie 
])o.s.ses.sioii of inamime essentially characterizes a mammal. 
“No,” might say Dr. AVidlaschck, “a mammal's CNScntial 
characteristic is a vertehral column.” In respoufec the natu¬ 
ralist would re])iy that fiirds, icptiles, and fishes liave also 
vertebral columns, and that that e.iimot he tlie es.sciitial trait 
of a nianinial which is a trait pos.sesscd by other groiip.s of 
creatures as well • it must be a trait in vbieli it difleis from 
them. Turn now to the several avt-]!rodiu‘ls char.ictcrized 
by rhythm. There arc the rhythmical movements cou.stitu- 
ting Llic dance. There are the riiyllimicaJly-ai ranged ai lieula- 
tioiiB forming vcise.s. And tliere are the succcs.sivo vocal 
soumis of different pilch which com]>oRc the ebaut. in which 
A’eraes were originally uttered—sounds whiith may be omitted 
apart fi*hm the words. As these three rliythmn'al manifesta- 
tieiis of feeling were at first simultaneous, rliytbm cannot he 
considered the fundamental element of anv one of tlirm rather 
than of the other two. It belongs to the rliythmical move¬ 
ments and to the rhythmical speech, just as inu^di as to the 
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rbythmical tones. In course of time tliese manifestation'* of 
feeling differentiated : each retaining its rhythm. And that 
which characterizes any one of the three must be that in * 
whicli it is unlike tlie oiliers, not that which it lias in common 
with them. 

Thus J)r. Wallaschelv's hypothesis ignores entirely the 
current edneeption of music and ignores also the principles 
of scientific classilicatioii. 

lleceiitly in a clever, and in most respects rational, \v«>rk, 
entitled A Study of Wagner^ Mr. Ernest Newman, with his 
own adverse arguments, joined those of others. He quoted 
appro\ingly tlie criticism of M. Combarieu:— 

“ Mr. Spencer neglects or ignores everything that gives to the art 
lie is studying its speci.il and uni({iie character ; he does not apjK^ar to 
have realized what a musical composition is.” (p. 164.) 

Here we have a striking example of the way in which an 
hypothesis is made to appear untenable by representing it 
as being something which it does not profess to be. I gave 
an account of the m'igin of music, and now I am blamed 
because my conception of the oiigiii of music does not includi' 
a conception of music as fully developed! If to some one 
who said that an oak coiiie.s from an acorn it were replied 
that he had nianifeslly never seen an oak, since an acorn 
eoiitains no trace of all its complexities of form and structure, 
the reply would not be thought a rational one ; but it would 
be quite ns rational as this of M. Combarieu, wdio thinks I 
have not “realized what a musical composition is" because 
luy theory of the origin of music says nothing about the 
<.*haracteristics of an overture or a quaitet. What is every 
process of evolution but the gradual assumption of traits 
wbich wrere not originally possessed ? 

Some of Mr. Newman’s ow’ii criticisms exhibit tlic same 
confusion between the origin of a thing and the thing which 
originates from it. He says:— * 

“ Mr. Spencer himself admits tliat liis theory affords no explanation 
of the place of harmony in modern music, wliile many niuscial aesthe- 
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ticiaiis have found it almost as unsatisfactory in respect to the oiigin 
of melody.” (p. 103.) 

With equal reason the assertion that all niatheniatios ln-uin^ 
w’itli finger-countinp; might he rejected because, if m», im 
ex])lnnation is foithcoining of the differential c.ihulnN* 
'Passing over this, however, let us note two startling corol- 
laiics from Mr. Xewmau’s ciiticisni. If a theory of tin- 
origin of music is untrue hecause it docs not recognize 
liarmony, tlien the music of all Oriental peoples is swept 
away as not being musie, since harmony is absent from it. 
Nay more, early liuropean music, as of the Greeks, consisted 
solely of single successions of notes constituting melody, or, 
fiiore strictly, recitative: harmony came into existence only in 
cymparatively modern times. The invalidity of the objec¬ 
tion is by these facts made conspicuon.s. History itself 
shows us that hariiTony, being a late development of music, 
could not possibly he recognized in an account of its origin. 

Other passages in Mr. Newman's criticism go far towards 
conceding that which he denies, lie says that— 

** vocal music is, broadly 8])eakiuGr, intended to present the verbal 
sense in another and ruoic intensive form : its function is to re-think 
the speech-utterance in music. It is evident tliat this is impossible 
where the woids, having no emotional content,” &c. 

Surely this is an admission that there is a natural relation 
between emotions and musical cadences—an admission 
again made when denying the practicability of giving a 
musical form to " a purely intellectual utterance."* In 
another jdace. Mr. Newman goes still further towards accept¬ 
ing the view which he sets out to reject. He writes:— 

“ Hardly more noticeable is the transition from excited speech to 
ordinary recitative ; the mind feels that it is still in the siune atnio- 


* Sinre this trnB written an smiiBing illustration has bren fiimidied nit* 
hr a ctdloction of Handers “ Opera Songs.” A song lu the opera of FloridanU 
oouitucuces thus.— 

’Tia V ortli obaerriiig, 

Fomc must be serving, 

SeeinK that we cannot all wear a crown.** 
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Rf)]iei-e, tliou^h the breathing ia a little qiiickeneil. But sing n aoiig, 
or play an adagio upon the piano, and you will tealize at once that 
you have got upon quite a different plane of psychology.” (p. 1(13.) 

To most it will seem strange that along with the belief that 
there is a natural transition from excited speech to recitativi- 
there should go a denial that there can he any such transi¬ 
tion from recitative to song. 

An illustration wdll, 1 tliink, dispose of tliis allegt'd 
diirerence in the “plane of psychology.” Here is a fahrn- 
of sini])le silk. Here is anotlier fabiic, like in colour ainl 
quality hut figured : the figure, tliougli of tlie .same silk u'i 
the ground, being clearly distinginslinhle from it. Evidently 
it may be said tliat lln^ tiaiirsition from tlic simple silk l<. 
the figured silk, is a transition to something lying in a dilFercnt 
plane of construction. Yet the two have a coininon origin. 
The Jacquard loom was developed from the ordinary loom, 
and retains its essential principles: the Jacquard apparatus 
being superposed on the onginal ajiparatiis. In like manner, 
then, such distinction as exists b(*tween recitative and melody 
IS a distinction winch may he recognized while asserting 
that the two have a common source: medody rising a step 
higher than recitative as recitative rises a stej) liigher than 
excited speech. 

Elscuhere, as also in some of the above paragraphs, T 
have cited direct evidence of dcvelcijimcnt; as instance the 
fact that the music of Eastern races is not only without 
harmony but has more the character of recitative than of 
melody, and the fact that the chant of the Early Gree.k poet 
was a recitative with accompaniment in unison on his four- 
stringcd lyre. But Sir Hubert I^arry, who adopts the view 
1 have here re-ox 2 )lained and defended, has in his chapter 
on “ Folk-Music ” exemi>liticd the early stages of iuusical 
evolution, up from the howling chants of savages—Aus¬ 
tralians, Caiibs, rolyiie.siaii cannibals, &c.—to the nide 
melodies of our own ancestors, I do not see how any 
unbiassed reader, after examining the evidence placed by 
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liiiii in its natural onlor, can refuse assent to the conclu'^idii 
drawn. 

^ The argument may be much strengthened by emphasi/.;ii;» 
some of the essential points. One of these, of great signi¬ 
ficance, I take from an account of “ Omaha Indian Music 
by Mias Alice C. Fletcher, an otlicial of the Ethnolf»gi'*al 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass. After describing the difficult if*'- 
she had in bringing their songs into such forlns as we use, she 
says:—^"1 ceased to trouble about theories of scales, tuiu*-, 
rhythm, and melody ”; and then she goes on to say that 
she found it difficult to write down the songs of these 
Indians because their intervals are so indefinite. Now this 
is* just one of the traits to he expected if voctil music is 
de'ieloped out of emotional speech; since tlio intervals of 
speech, also, are indefinite. Its tones have no such sharp 
and fixed distinctions as those by which the notes of song 
are characterized. A higher stage of the transition is strik¬ 
ingly shown by the Jajianese song or recitative “ feayanava” 
(in English, “ Farewell ”).* No listener to this can I tliiiik 
deny that it is simply an idealization of tlic vocal iittoranc(‘s 
which strong feeling of a relevant kind might naturally pro¬ 
duce. And then if, after this, he listens to J5chuboitV 
"Adieu” he may roeognize a further idealization of the 
.appropriate musical pliiasos and'cadences—a further dcveloji- 
ment of the melodic form. 

1 

Supposing that the above explanations and the above 
further evidences do not convince dissentients, there may 
be ]^t to them the rjucstion—How then do yon exjdain 
the origin of music? Were belief in the supoinatural as 
domiiiiint now as during jiast geneiations, there would come 
the ready answer that men when created were einlowcd ^^itll 
a musical* sense; to which, however, would come the reply 
that some races of men have no musical sense. lJut now 
that super naturalism has been so largely deposed by natu¬ 
ralism, and now that the e\olulion even of human faculties 
• From the iItyakO'T)ori, edited by Mr, Paul Bernn. 
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is by many admitted, there presents itself the question— 
From what has the musical faculty been evolved ? With 
the established doctrine that from simple vocal signs of„ 
ideas language has been developed, there must obviously go 
the doctrine that from similarly rude beginnings there has 
been a development of music; and if so there must bo 
faced the question—What rude beginnings ? Those who 
reject tlie answer here given are bound to give another. 
What can it be ? 
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To dissipate utterly the siiiJpositioii that the essay ** On the 
Oi Jgin and Function of Music ” was intended to be a tlieory 
of music at large,it maybe well to indicate the scope of sucli 
a theory: sliowing, by implication, liow small a part of it is 
included in the essay named, lint let nic lirst re-state some 
of tlie leading propositions of that essay, and give some addi- 
tionnl evidences. 

With the truth that music uudor all its forms is an ex- 
pression of exalted feeling, must be joined the truth that the 
exalted feeling which most commonly manifests itsedf vocally, 
is one of Joy. Wc see this among children especially. Ilencw 
through association it happens that there, is a certain vague 
elation derived from the mere percepliou of music, oven 
when distance renders its si»ecial nature indistinguishable: a 
faint wave of pleasure ari&o.s from .synipatliy with the half- 
audible sounds expressive of excited emotion. Aud this uii- 
detined gratilicalion whicli music at large produces, seems 
always to remain the background on which each piece of 
music imposes its particular shape—the faint general feeling 
whicl) e.ach piece specializes and intensifies, now in tins way, 
now in thet. 

All associated univcr.sal fact must be named, because, 
Ihough conspicuous, its sigiiificanee is not suflicieiitly appre¬ 
ciated. {t is that the various musical expressions of feeling 
in songs and iiistruinontal pieces liave all the trait of rhyth¬ 
mical variation—ascents and descents—originally simple 
and becoming gradually complex. IIow much closer than 
we commonly suppose is the resulting kinship among musical 
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compositions, will bs seen on cquiparing the following four 
diagrams, by which a graphic form is given to the successive 
ascents and descents and the lengths of successive notes. ()f 
course the intervals between notes and the lengths of notes, 
are incomineiisiirable quantities ; and a3, for couveniciict*. 
the horizontal lines Kqu-eseiiting the lengths of notes hiivb 
been made short in coiiipiiison with the vortical lines ropiv- 
Heutiiig the lengths of intervals, a somewhat distorted ini- 
])ression is given. Ibit tliis leaves unaffected the gfneml 
likeness which runs througliout these symbolized .'•oiigs, 
widely ditferent as (hey are in their characters. Imiv they 
represent res pec tiv(;ly the “Marseillaise,” Handers “ 

“I’lir di c.isti,” and a hunting song, “ Uld Towler.” 

♦ 

THE MARSEILLAISE 



PUR'DI CLSTI 



OLD TOWLER 
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^ Vocal sounds are produced by the strains of ccit.un 
niuscles, and we see how in each case these strains altcmati- 
between extremes, and how the major alternations a:i: 

\v minor alternations. Moreover there is suggi'^i.-d tlu* 
analogy between these alternating muscular stiaiii> uiul 
tliose by which dancing is produced: the two having a com¬ 
mon origin iii the discharge of feeling into action. 

t 

On turning now to the more special aspects of iiiuiic. wo 
have first to note that it lias two fundamentally di-itinc: 
elements—sensational and i-elatioiial. Its effects are ilivisililc 
into those ansing from tones themselves and those aiL<mu 
from comliiiiatioiis among tones, successive and siniultanouiis 
There needs no proof that both the beauty of music and 
such dramatic character as it may have, primarily depend on 
the natures of the ionea used—their loudness, pitch, and 
imlrc. (Juite apart from any organization of them, the 
sounds taken individually are causes of emotion, now pleas¬ 
urable, now painful. 

Loud tones being ordinarily expressive of strong feeliiigh, 
it results that in music there is a certain general relation 
between loudness and intensity of eflect. I say advisedly a 
general relation, because emotions of some kinds, and other 
emotions at some stages, by prestrating ibo heart and tliua 
diminishing the outflow of energy, produce muscular relixa- 
tion instead of muscular strain; and consequently OApivss 
tlieniselvcs in feeble tones. Hut while recogni/.ing lln.-i 
qualifying Initli, which is duly recitguized iii the appropriate 
fonus of unisical expression, we may still say that volume 
of sound is a sign of mass of lechiig, and is iii iinisic tliib 
iuteipreted both by performer and auditor. Here, howcvei, 
comes ill 9. further truth scarcely at all recognized hy cither. 
The loud tone expressive of strong feeling is not foiccd but 
spontaneous—is due not to a vuluutaiy but to an mvohui- 
tary exeiteiuent of the vocal apparatus. Coiiswjuently a 
singer's loud tone must be a tone not suggestive of effort; 
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the muscalar strain required must be actually or apparently 
unconscious. But singers, professional and amateur, rarely 
fulfil this requirement; since, usually, their voices are not 
sonorous enough. It results that the musical effect is vi¬ 
tiated in a double way: the tone is not of tlie right quality, 
and the listener’s disagreeable sympathy with the singer’s 
(ixertion, deducts from the pleasuvable consciousness, even if 
it (loos not produce a displeasuiuhJe consciousness. Hence 
the unsatisfiietoriness of nearly all singing. Indirectly, a 
(•outlast of allied origin arises between that kind of instru¬ 
mental music ill which elfort manifestly accompanies the 
}U'oductioii of tones, and that in which the production of 
tones lias no manifest eoiicomitant of eilbrt. In this respcAit 
orchestral clfects do not eom^iarc well with the ellbcts tjf a 
grand organ. In the one case the scpar ite tones mostly 
lack that volume which is a large element in musical satis¬ 
faction; while there is an nnavoidahlo consciousness of the 
exertions whicli the many performers aie making, and sym- 
]iathy w’itli these, as well as attention lo the visible motions, 
deduct from the ph*asurc produced. In t!ie otlicr ease, by 
their greater volume the tones excite move fully the emotions 
appealed to, while the efforts of the oiganist, usually in¬ 
visible, neither distract tlie attention nor excite any sym- 
jiathctie strain. 

I pass now to the (piestioii of jiitcli. In the original essay 
referred to above, I said much about tlie relations of higli, 
medium, and low tones to feelings of dillereut kinds, and 
about their consequent uses in music. A fact not there 
named must here be cmpliasized. Alike in passionate Bpeech 
and in music, the loudest tones arc also the tones which 
diverge most widely from the middle notes of the scale. Tliis 
is a necessaiy implication. The two traits go* togetlier 
because both imply great muscular strain. Hence results 
the ordinary law of expiession. The fact is familiar that 
in musical })hrases, single and successive, inci'casing ascent 
is accompanied by increasing loudness, and succeeding 
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catViico?, eiiclmg in note? of medium pitch, by decreasing 
loudness: the converse relations in passages below tlie 
middle notes being also observable wlien they ocs’a'iiiui.dly 
* occur. How essential is this relation (allowing for excep¬ 
tions due to a cause above indicated) will be scon on obsciv- 
.ing the absurd effect produced if a passage be so jil.i\cd 
oil the Xiiimo as to invert tlie«i<* contrasts. And here tins 
reference to the piano suggests a farther indirect evidcMicc 
that music is evolved ns alleged; for otherwise no reason can 
bo given wliy in instrumental music this same law of cx- 
jiression is followed—no reason wliy high notes slionld be 
louder tlian medium, notes. Vocal music is governed by the 
pliysiohigical need, and instrumental music i? obligtMl to 
follow its lead ; thus showing that it has the same genealogy. 

Concerning the quality or timhre of tones, it must sullice 
to say that because they indicate certain feiilings, certain 
kinds of tones are aj>proi)nate to certain musieal settings of 
wouls and mdp]»roX)riate to others. A ridiculous effect would 
Ik* proiluccd by x>layiiig Mozait’s “ Addio” on the lmg])ipes . 
but if the bagpipes be used for rendering “ Scots wlia’ liae,” 
no such extreme incongruity is muiiirest: theras])iiig character 
of the tones is not at variance with the jiassioii cxqucsstnl. 
Conversely, if the “ INIarseillaisc ” be played on the llute, any 
one may jiercoive that the tones lack adequate jiowcr, and do 
not imply strenuousness. To exju’ess the sentinieiit the tones 
of the truiiqiet are tlie fittest. As uiulei strong einoiions ot 
the nnsympatliotie class the voice acquires a ii'.etallic; ring, 
seemingly caused by increaHC of tlie overtones, iiislninieiiis 
which ]ji’<^dnce overtones in large ])roportioii ai-e "'In* best 
foi expressing ilieiii: while, for the gentler enioti(Uis, inslru- 
ments which yield almost xmre tones aie boLter. Of course 
these triy-hs are empirically lecogni/ed. I name them only 
to fill up the outline of my argument. 

Incidentally a good deal has been said above couccniing 
the relational element in music, for it has been iiiqiossible to 

4 
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treat of tones simply ns tones without reference to other tones. 
We have now to deal with the relational element exclusively. 
T^t us contemplate tlie facts from the evolution point of view 
In its corn spondence with the general theory of evolution we 
shall find support for the special theory of musical evolution 
wliich licrc concerns us. 

In those examples with which Sir Hubert Parry com-* 
meuccs his chapter on Folk-Music,’*we have vocal utter¬ 
ances little above the howls and groans in which inarticulate 
feeling expresses itself. There is but an imperiect differentia¬ 
tion'of the tones into notes properly so called. So thnt we 
see well exem])lified that indefinitencss vrhich characterizes 
incipient evolution in general; and already we have seen 
that indefinitencss continues to characterize the partially- 
differentiated tones of savage chants and songs. ® 

Another trait of incipient evolution mocts us in the monot¬ 
onous repetition of rude musical i)hrases in primitive music, 
choral and individual. A practice common among the lower 
races (by no means unknown among the higher) is that when 
a number combine in an action of a continuous kind, tliey 
accompany it by a chant: instance the palanquin-bearers 
of India; instance various i)eoples when they join in rowing. 
Some simjde words suggested by the occasion, and droned 
out in a simple c-adence, are repeated in unison by all. And 
then, sometimes, a change is made to other words with 
another musical phrase similarly reiterated. Among tribes 
in ilie earliest stages the like happens with solos. A few 
WH»rds uttered in tones expressive of joy or grief recur over 
and over again; showing a natural tendency which even 
among ourselves may often be witnessed under sudden 
disaster: “ Oh dear me,” “ Oh dear me,” " Oh dear me,” 
being uttered time after time in the same tones. An 
example yielded by the aborigines of Australia is givoii 
oy Sir Hubert Pariy on page 49 of his Arl of Music. The 
significant fact is that one of these monotonous chants or 
songs, displays the’incoherence of a product which is but 
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Jittle evolved; since it may he broken at any point indif¬ 
ferently. Its component passages are not tied togftJjcr by 
^ anything constituting them a whole. Then, once more, one 
of these primitive pieces of music, if it can be so called, is 
relatively homogeneous: it is a string of parts all alike. Thus 
•we have the relatively indohiiite, incoherent, homogciieily 
with which evolution begins. 

But this is not the only kind of primitive music. There 
has to be added that kind goiicraled by the emotion wiih 
which great achievements are narrated. We read that exist¬ 
ing peojdes, the Araucaiiians, sing the prowess of their heroes, 
and that the Greenlanders sing of “ their exjdoits in the 
cJiase ” and “ chant the deeds of their ancestors ” (Essays, 
voj. ii, pp. 4.‘)3-4): thus reminding us of the early Greek 
])oets. X»>w a narrative does not allow repetitions of words, 
and, by implication, docs not .allow those rei)etitions of musical 
phrases in which repeated words are uttered. A concomitant 
is that there is no tendency tow^ards rhythm. Though there 
by-and-by arises a metrical form, yet the rhythm of feet in 
the verses is too rapid to lend itself to the rhythm of musical 
phr.ises. And now, recognizing that this original nairative- 
music, allied to recitative, docs not tend towards re 2 )e{ited 
phrases and consequent rhythm, yet w’c may infer that it 
possibly gives origin to a higher tyi)e of music by the 
importation of these. A simile used in the preceding jiages 
imi)lied that a new character niay be given to a sim])le fabric 
by superposing a pattern, though the two are alike in mate¬ 
rial, and though the result is achieved merely by complication 
of the same apparatus. Here the suggestion arises that possibly 
there began an occasional superposing on the recitative, of 
the repeated phrases and the accompanying rhythm .above 
described! and that so a species of melody was produced. Or, 
conversely, it may have been that passages of recitative came 
to be intercalated in the choral or solo fonns of the repeated 
phrases. In either way it seems not improbable that there 

4—2 
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was a mutual influence conducive to the development of 
melody ])io])er. 

Be this as it may, however, traces of development can be ^ 
recognized. Tlie first step is early indicated. After repeti¬ 
tion of the same siniide phrase for a length of time, there is 
often a transition to another simple phrase which is similarly ' 
repeated, and then, by-and-hy, a return to the first. We 
ar(j thus shown the germs of those compoundings character¬ 
izing developed music. Eepotition of a phrase or of a clause* 
is perhaps the commonest trait in melodies. Taken by itself 
this yields that intellectual pleasure which we have in the 
recognition of likeness—a pleasure wdiich, though lost in 
Katiety if the ])lirase jjerpetually lecurs, is an appreciable 
pleasure when it r(‘(*urs once or twice only. Then the second 
germ which tliese jnimitive songs or chants contain, we .see 
111 the transilLou to a dilferent jdirase, which is similarly 
reiterated to weariness, hut which, in developed music, is 
dwelt on only to the extent needed lor yielding the* ]>leasuve 
of contiast. Hen* is the beginning of tlnise multitudiiuuis 
eflee-ts gaiiu'd bv clianges of tlieiue, now simple noiv elabo¬ 
rate, winch coiiijMiser.s utilize. A further ad\ance occurs 
when the saim* ]iliiaso is rci)eated in a higher or lower part 
of the .stiue Tins is the siinple.st form of a trait which, as a 
means to enhanced pleasure, is a trait of Art iu general—thes 
union of likeness with dillerenee. For if we recognize the 
activity ol tlie iierci'ptive faculties at large as being pleasur¬ 
able. it results that along witli the jileasure which })ereeptioii 
of siinilaiity gives, there goes the ])leasure aiising from con¬ 
comitant perception of dissimilarity: the volume of agreeable 
eonseiousness is increased. Then, in imrsuaiice of the same 
princi])le, there comes that comhiiiatioii of likeness with 
■ilitlerence which is achieved by minor variation^ of each 
theme.—divergences yielding pleasure from the simultaneous 
xecogiiitiou of the agreement and tlie disagreement. 

To trace the grow ing, comidications as music develops 
would need the knowledge of a composer, and tvouldtoo much 
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encumber the argument. It must suffice here to note that 
the gratification due to perception of similarity is ••radually 
*i‘xteuded to larger combinations of phrases and clauses and 
sentences; that the pleasure caused by coiitiast between one 
^iomplex of notes and another comes to embrace longer ami 
more elaborate complexes; that recognitions of variety in 
unity are also achieved on gieatcr scales ; that there arise 
the likenesses and dill'erences due to variations of strength, 
variations of time, changes of key, &c.; and that, simulta¬ 
neously, there arises the immense collateral development of 
hai-iiiony : the result being an ever-growing heterogeneity. 

^ Next we liave to note a gradual increase of definiteness. 
This is shown in several wiiys. There are the, ie<piircmcuts 
tliat each note shall occur exactly in its place; that it shall 
have the right pitch; that the intei’\als shall be correct: 
and that the lengths of bars and iioU‘s shall bo carefully 
observed; iiroof being yielded by the shock that a w’rong 
note gives and the annoyance arising from a defect in time. 

Then, again, tlie increasing integration is variously dis¬ 
played. AVhile tlie whole jneee is held together by subordi¬ 
nation to its key-note, it is held togetlu-r l)y tlie lelations 
between similar phrases as well as between them and con¬ 
trasted phrases, severally raising expec'talioiis whicli must he 
fulfilled ; and it is held togetlier by the relations of its larger 
parts—as when after a theme duly elaborated there is change 
to another theme markedly ditleieiit though congruous, and 
then presently a r<‘-tuni to the original theme: a sense of 
incompleteness arising if these diMsioiis are not all there. 
Thus there is a simnltaneous advance in heterogeneity, in 
integration, and in detinitene'ss. 

Jjiit njow alter noting the tiaits of evolving music which 
exemplify the traits of evolution at large, let us, so far aft 
we may, observe how there aiise dilfeient kinds of imisie, 
some of them bearing hut indistinct traces of their origin. 
We saw that the musical utterances prompted by feeling 
are mostly expressive of simple elation—an overflow of good 
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spirits such as is shown by children dancing around and 
chanting some nursery rhyme, as well as by artisans whistling 
or huinniiiig while at w'ork; and it was suggested that 
from this association of pleasurable feeling with vocal 
manifestations of it, arises the vague pleasure caused by 
musical sounds even when indistinctly audible. This con- 
iie.xiou between spontaneous vocalization and agreeable mood 
of mind, is unspecific in the sense that it does iiot^result in 
paiLicular musical phrases. The raised feeling piompts 
vocal movements of any and every kind, just as, when very 
strong, it prompts irregular dancing about. 

Jliit though vocal utterances of raised feeling assuiiv?! 
nearly all forms, there arc classes of feelings expressed only 
by vocal utterances more or less specialized : instance those 
of melancholy, pity, tenderness, us wx'll as others of auger, 
courage, defiance, &c.: a truth which becomes obvious if 
symi*athctic words arc uttered in tones like those used iu 
indignation. .Cut phrases and cadences of these edasses vary 
much. Many persons are almost incapable of cx]>ressing by 
ascents and descents of \oice any of the gentler feelings, 
while theie are olheis whose modulations clearly miply their 
presoiice; and it is evident that combinations of tones like 
ihcii’S may he developed into others w’hich are still more ex- 
lu’cssive. If, with this idea in mind, Beethoven’s Addavn\ 
cr some of (Jluck’s melodies, be coute in plated, many of the 
cadences may be recognized as idealized forms of tlie apprn- 
piiate emotional utterances. And if Mciidelssobn s “ Soiig^ 
without Words" bo listened to, it may be perceived tbiii 
some of.the musical phrases suggest scntiuieuts that aie 
vaguely conceivable. 

Here, then, are implied two types of music, the first of 
which, expressing pleasure in general, is not bound to certain 
classes of figures, and hence admits of unlimited expansion 
and variation ; and the second of w liich, expressing feelings 
more or less special, must use figures that are restricted in 
their range. It is the non-recognition of this broad dU- 
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tiuctioii which has caused most of the opposition niy \iews 
^ have met with. 

To explain why certain g!x)iips of notes are fitted or un¬ 
fitted for one or other purpose, seems impossible. But limii- 
• ing our attention to the great mass of music—the music of 
exhilaration—we may recognize a contrast between the music 
of coarse exhilaration and the music of refined exhilaration. 
In a postscript to the original essay, I named the fact that if. 
after creasing a piece of paper and then op<*nmg it out, an 
irregular figure be made with ink on one of the folds and the 
other pressed down upon it, producing a blotted repetition, ji 
(pertain decorative effect is obtained fiom the symmetry, ugly 
as the original line may be; and I suggested that, in like 
manner, symmetrical arrangeinciits of ugly musical phiases 
yield an efl'ect attractive to the uncultured; musieal doggerel, 
we may call it, cxcm[)lifi(.d in music-hall songs and in most of 
the performances which please those (w'dl-drossed and ill- 
dressed ; who stand round bands at the sea-side. Turning from 
the music of coarse exhilaration we note that whatever be 
the cause—probably a physiological one—ceitaiii successions 
of notes and jihrascs are intrinsically agiecable, irrespective 
of cllects produced by tlieir combinations. Out of these are 
woven the musical pieces we may distinguish as those of 
refined exhilaration; since, apart fiom the beauties of syiii- 
metiy, and contrast, and structure at huge, Iheir component 
phrases taken singly yield some iileasiirc, though they do not 
excite distinct emotions. As instances may be naiiied many 
of Cherubini’s overtures and many of Mozait’.s sonatas : com¬ 
positions ill wliieh there is little beyond a ti’oie or hj.ss skilful 
putting togptlier of musical figures that arc individually 
without much interest. 

Finally we come to music of the highest type—iioctieal 
music. Of course this is not sharply marked off from the 
last any more than the last is from its predecessor; for in the 
inudc of refined exhilaration there may be used phrases and 
iigures whieh, though not distinctly emotional, suggest such 
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sentiments as are produced, say, by beautiful surroundings oi 
the prospect of quiet pleasures. Beethoven’s “Pastoral 
Symphony” may be named in illustration. But in the' 
highest type of music the phrases, cadences, and larger 
figures, are appropriate to stronger emotions of the kinds, 
enumerated above. And here beyond the pleasure yielded 
by an elaborated pattern having forms pleasing by their like¬ 
nesses and unhkenesses, wo have the sympatlietic pleasure 
yielded l)y these idealized utteiances which we can imagine 
expressing our own emotions, had we the requisite musical 
genius. In addition to the beauty of the composition, them 
is the beauty of the comi)onents. Of illustrations, that 
which comes first to mind is Beethoven’s Septet; and I may 
join wdth this a piece of another class which is undeseiaedly 
neglected—Haydn’s “ Seven Last AVords.” 

To end these hints towards an exposition of a vast 
subject let me now bring in an analogy. Already 1 have saul 
or implied that those who combat the hypothesis here d(*- 
fended, not looking at things from the evoluti<»n point of 
view, do not bear in mind that in course of time there arise 
complicated products out of simple germs. See, for instunei', 
what has happened with the clothing of birds. Feathers 
W'crc originally protective. Sa}ing nothing of those foiiuing 
the wings, which fulfil another pm pose, it is clear that 
those covering the .body originally had for their use, and 
still have in chief measure, the preservation of heat. Hero 
appearance was of little importance. Psissing over cases in 
which colours that aid concealment are acquiied, we see that 
very generally colours subserve the end of increasing se.wial 
attractiveness; an end superposed on, and quite unlike, the 
original end. And occasionally theie result feathers utterly 
unfit for the original end. The gigantic ones foiming a pea¬ 
cock’s tail, with their brilliant eye-spots, might be supposed 
' never to have had anything to do with maintaining warmth ; 
and there are others, as those in the crest of a Bird of 
Paradise, which have almost lost the tiaccs of a structure 
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appropi iate for covering. Yet, undeniably, they are all nimli - 
ficatioijs of protective appendages. Their secondary charjicl i-i s 
• lijivo disguised and almost obliterated their primary ones. 1 n 
MvC manner, then, it has happened that out of plirasca ami 
cadences of emotional utterance—some expressing exlnlarii- 
'tion and others expressing more special feelings—there liavc 
been evolved in the course of ages musical combinations, 
some characterized by idealized forms of sucli phrases and 
(.thei’s showing no apparent relation to such phrases; but 
all of them woven into gorgeous compositions dilfermg 
from tlicir rudiments as much as the i>lumage of a king 
lihiior diHeib from that of a sparrow. 
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Speaking broadly, we may say tljiu tlie world'is always 
wroDg, more or less, in its judgmeiiis of men—errs by excess 
or defect. Judgments are deterniim d lt*ss by iniellecLuul 
Ijrocesfaes than by feelings; and fr^linps are sw.iypil lint, 
way or that way largely by mere pcjsdii.il liko.i aid dLdikes, 
or by the desire to express autlinriijci! niiiiiions—to bi* in 
the fashion. Hence a way of discoiiiiiing opinion.^ is ilc'-ir- 
able. Some guidance may bo had by observing their oscilla¬ 
tions, and noting the stages in their oscillations which at the 
time being they Iiave reached. 

Lot me re-state this thesis by setting out with the truth 
tljat all movement is rhythmical—that of oi>inion included. 
After going to one extreme a reaction in course of time 
carries it to the other extreme, {ind then comes eventually 
a re-rcactiiin. This is clearly observable in the ease of repu¬ 
tations. Time was ulicn the authority of Aristotle was 
supreme and unquestioned. Then came Bacon and the 
reform in philosophy which he initiated: the result being 
lliat the reputation of Aristotle waned and the reputation 
of Bacon became great. In recent days the over-estima¬ 
tion of Bacon has been followed by a lecoil, ending in an 
iiiidcr-estimation : one cause being that men liave compared 
bis ideas with those of our time instead of with 'those of 
his own time. Meanwhile the repute of Aristotle has* 
been rising again and now seems likely to become undue. 
This rhythm is conspicuously illustrated in the case of 
Shakespeare, who, highly appreciated by contemporaries (as 
witness Ben Joiison’s lines), fell afterwards into neglect, 
and then, during the present century, has been continually 
rising, until now his«position is so high that criticism is 
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practically paralyzed and societies occupy theni.^ehes \m:’i 
the niinutioi of his sentences. 

I name these fainiliar cases merely as illu.xliat>ii;j tin* 
suggestion that we may usually form some idea i«f tin* ] 

• t^ii in which we stand in presence of this ih\thniii..l 
movement: recognizing that neither extreme of iho juiiu- 
nient on a man is true, and then, looking at th(‘ gai'- 
evidence, judging w’hcreabouts in the oscjllaiinii wi* aie at 
the time beinj^. Iiisiiection of the rhythm may lead us !•» 
suspect that the reputation of Shake^'peare U at pic'^onl tuo 
high. The judgment of his devoted admirer Ben Jonson, 
jvho, when told that yiiakcs 2 )eare never blotted out a line, 
remarked that he would have done better to blot a thousaiul, 
is ])robubly nearer the mark than the judgment now 
current, uhich implies the belief that eveiything ho wjote 
is good. Tor to any one unswayed by fasbioii, it is manifest 
that amid the great mass of that which is supremely excel¬ 
lent, lliero are many things far from excellent. Much the 
same may be said of Beethoven. 

All illustration from our own days will give greater defi¬ 
niteness to the argument. Early in the seventies the reim- 
tatioii of George Eliot leached its zenith. Soon afterwards 
it began to decline and some few years ago had fallen to 
its nadir, lieeeiitly a reaction set in. liisiiectioii of these 
movements \\ill make it clear that if the estimate of thiity 
years ago ivas in excess, that of live vcais ago was in (hd'eet; 
and that hereafter her rank will be considerably Idglier 
than now. 

Apait from i)articular instances, ho^^ ever, the conclusion 
is that we ought coustautly to find what are the needful 
modifications of current o]unions—not ojiinioiis about uu*n 
only but opinions about other things—by contemplating in 
each case the rhythm, and trying to see whereabouts in 
it we are: feeling sure that the opinion vliicli prevails is 
never quite right, and that only after numerous actions and 
reactions may it settle into the latioual mean. 
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fiATiLY in life it l)ecame a usual OApeiience \Nitli me to staiitl 
in a minority—often a small minority, approacliinj^ some¬ 
times to a ininoiity of one. At a time when ytatc-cdiicaticni 
was discussed more as a matter of speculative intei'ost than 
as a matter of so-ealled prjictical polities, I found mysell 
opposed to nearly every one in expressinj' disa])pioval-^a 
disapproval which has continued until now, though with most 
it has become a iiolitical axiom tliat a government is it*spon- 
sible for the mental culture of citizens. 

In the forties this (question of education by goveininental 
agency was frequently argued between myself and a valued 
friend, who in tho>5e days wrote letters urging that Church- 
property should be laid under contribution to provide means. 
Holding the vieus I did even at that time respecting the 
limitation of Stale-functions,* I opposed, for both general 
and special reasons. The general reason, allied to reasons 
which took definite shapes at a later time, was that society 
is a product of develo])ment and not of manufacture. The 
special reason, harmonizing with this general reason, was 
that the laiv of supply and demand extends from the material 
sphere to the mental sphere, and that as inteHcrence with 
the supply and demand of commodities is mischievous, so is 
interference witli the supply and demand of cultured faculty. 
Many years later my friend confessed that his experience as 
a magistrate in Gloucestershire had changed his opinion. 
It had shown him that education artificially pressed forward, 

• Set forth in certain letters on The Proper Sphere of GoTernment,’* 
onginallj published in 1842 and republished in IS 13. 
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raising in the labouring and artisan clashes ambilions to 
enter upon higher careers, led, through frcf|uent di‘«aj»]«)int- 
^ ments, to bad courses and sometimes to crime. Tlu' giMieral 
belief he had reached was that mischief results when luicl- 
lectualization goes in advance of moralization—a belief 
» vrhich, expressed by him in other and loss definite words, at 
first startled me, though it soon became clear that it was 
congruous with the views I had often urged. 

Here I am not about to enter at length on the general 
question of State-education; otherwise I should .demur tf) 
tlu* assumption that any government is competent to say 
what education should be, either in matter, manner, or 
grder; I should contest its right to impose its system of 
cidturc upon the citizen, so that under ])enalty for disobe- 
ilieiici* his cbildien may be moulded after its approved 
l)attern ; and 1 should deny the eiiuity of taking, through 
the rates, the Ciunings of A to pay for teaching the cliihlren 
of r». I hliould, ill short, protest once more against that 
])oliticai su])erstition which has reidaccd the divine right of 
kings hy the divine riglit of parliaments. Hut I must 
limit nnself to the issue implied above—denying the eoin- 
monly supposed connexion between inU*lleetual culture and 
moral inn‘ro\ciiiont; and giving evidence that a society is 
not benefited but injured by artifically iiicieasing iiitelligcnee 
without regard to character. 

To measure the influence for good or evil which a forced 
intcllecliial culture pioduces on a nation, there is no hetter 
way than to contemidate the tca'diings of tlie daily Press, 
and to observe the ellt^cts wrought. An extremely apt intro¬ 
duction to the suhjeet lias recently heen exhumed from the 
]>ages of T/te Idler. Un November 11, 1758, Hr. Johnson 
wrote at? follow’s :— 

“ In H lime of war the nation is alwaj’s of onp mind, ca^or to liear 
■Kinuetlnng good of themselves and ill of the eiiLMiiy. At this time the 
task of news wiiter. is easy. They have nothinsf to do Imt to Veil that 
a battle is expected, and afterwards that a battle has been fought, in 
which we and our friends, whither conqueimg or conquered, <hd all, 
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and our enemies did notliin^. . ,. . Among the catamities of war 
may be justly numbered the diminution of the love of truth by the 
talsehoods wliicli interest dictates and credulity encourages. A j>care 
will equally leave the wam'or .'ind relater of ware destitute of cuiploy- 
nient, and I know not whether more is t^ be dreaded from streets 
tilled witli soldiers accustomed to plunder, or from garrets filled with 
sc'iibblera accustomed to lie.” ^ 

A century and a half seems to have made Init little differ¬ 
ence. Day by day tlie reports of the South African war 
Imv’e been full of fictions, exaggerations, garblings: much 
has been falsified, much supjiressed. Instance the statement 
maile soon after the war began, in October, 1899, that tiie 
erop.s of tlie Boers were rotting on the ground (doubtless 
originated in London by one who forgot that our autumn 
ctjrrcsponds to their spring), and which was followed some 
luontbs later by the statement that reaping was going oh ; 
instance the fact that wlien the force advancing to redieve 
Ladysmith was repulsed, the inhabitants were described as 
receiving tbe ncu s with equaTjimity (!), while in due time 
there came a letter from The Tunes correspondent in Lady¬ 
smith describing the “ consternation ” displa 3 ’ed; instance 
the reports from the several beleaguere*! places that the 
Ijombardments did no mischief worth mentioning, and then 
the statement made by Mr. Eliodes after Kimberley was rc- 
lii'ved that about 120 wore killed or wounded during the 
siege. Liirther we liave the confession on the part of a 
special correspondent that misrepresentation was an estab¬ 
lished policy'. 

“ A false notion of loyalty and patriotism exists in connection with 
this campaign. Men are branded with the taint of disloj'alty if the}' 
express the opinion that matters are assuming a critical aspect— 
unless they describe a defeat as a victory ,”-—The Globe, Feb. 2G, 1900. 

And tlien another correspondent, Mr. F. Young, himself 
personally concerned, testified that the military consorshiii 
not only suppressed facts but diffused fictions. One more 
instance. Of the Boers concerning whom, until recently 
exaspei-atcd by farm-burning and women-driving, the ec- 
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counts given by captured officera and men were uniformly 
good, and of whom the late Sir George Grey said—I kunw 
no people richer in public and in private virtues than I In* 
*Coers ’—of these same Jloers Mr. liaJph, correspondent of 
^ the Daily Mail^ wrote that “ they are neither l»ravc ii't 
J ionourable”; they are "cowardly and dastardly”; “semi- 
savage”; “ inhuman”; filled with “ Satanic premeditation,” 

And thus reports went on during the winter, the sprinc:. 
the summer: some newspaper readers being made increas¬ 
ingly sceptical by these manifest untruths, while the gre n 
mass greedily swallowed, as in Johnson’s day, reports goo«l 
of ourselves and ill of the enemy; until at length from 
another quarter arrived an example of Pross-niendacity 
striking enough to shake the general faith. There came first . 
the sensational account of a massacre at Pekin, describing in 
detail the stubborn resistance of the Europeans, the desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters, tlie final overwhelming of the 
small band, followed by particulars of Chinese atrocities ; 
and tlien there came in a few days proof that this circum¬ 
stantial account was nttcrly baseless--there had been no 
massacre, no atrocities. Coming home to the puhlic. in u 
more startling way than had the multitudinous contradic¬ 
tions concerning events in South Africa, this drew attention 

lo the hahitiial falsification of news. Proofs were recalled 

« 

that telegrams were largely manufactured in Fleet Street: 
four words being sometimes expanded to 40; so that, as 
writes “An Old Journalist” in Tlic Times of August 29, 
1900, “brilliant descriptions of battle scenes filling a column 
were evolved from 20 or 30 words of telegraphy.” And the 
explanation of the system was that the public appetite for 
sensational news is so keen that journals are compelled, as, 
they thiiTjv, in pursuit of their business-interests, to vie with 
one another in fictitious and exaggerated reports. 

To the foregoing, written in 1900, let me now add evidence 
coming in December, 1901, from two eye-witnesses—the 
writer of Unofficial DespateheSf Mr. Edgar Wallace, and the 
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writer of With Pdmingion, Capt. L. M. Phillipps. TIio«gh 
these two take opposite views respecting the conduct of the 
vrar—the journalist advocating greater severity, and the 
captain greater lenity—they arc at one in reprobating the 
systematic pcrv'ersion of truth resulting from the censorship. ‘ 
Mr. Wallace, giving to the Chief Censor of Lord Iloberts’. 
army the title “lA)rd High Mutilator of Telegraphic De- 
fiI)aU']ies,” slates tliat while the censor would not object to 
an “ unusually 0 ])timistic ” despatch, he w ould, under fear of 
the commander-in-chief, not dare to pass a pessimistic one, 
however true it might be (p. 32o). ]\Ieanwhile Captain 
rhillip])S tells us that the financial gang “ had the Tress in 
their hands, worked the wires, and controlled and arranged 
what sort of information should reach England .... 
‘grievances’ such as would airest England’s attention 
. . . were iMiherafcIt/ iiivontcd” (]). lOG) * * * 

the Eocr mortality, sickness, devastation “ is a torture long 
and slow; the agony and bloody sweat .... Tt is 
most important that the situation should be realized at home, 
for if it were the conduct of the war would bo changed” (]>. 21 Ij. 
Thus we hai’e. indisputable proof that the nation has been 
habitually deluded by garbled reports. 

And now observe the implications, to introduce which I 
have set forth these details. London daily journals liaviiig 
circulations amounting altogether to probably three millions, 
and provincial journals having circulations amounting to at 
least another three millions, have been daily distributing 
these falsified reports throughout a popul.itioii already 
angered by false statements derived from tlie Cape Tress; 
thus generating feelings of savage animosity, which were pre¬ 
sently exhibited all over the kingdom in brutal treatment of 
those who ventured to think and to say that the .light was 
not all on our side. And the passions thus manifested Avere 
the ]iassious of those who, educated by the State up to tlie 
level of newspaper-reading, had been absorbing every day 
the self-glorifications and tlio vilifications of the enemy, 
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eagerly looked for. The slumbering instincts of llic lur- 
barian have been awakened by a demoralized I’ress. wliidi 
•would have done comparatively little had not the aitificml 
spread of intellectual culture brought the masses under it" 
influence. Says the Duke in Measure for Measure, “ Theic 
is scarce truth enough alive to keep societies secure”—a 
saying which, varied to suit the occasion, becomes,—There is 
scarce trutli enough alive to keep societies in health. Tor 
the war-fever which has broken out and is working iinincnse 
mischiefs, not abroad tmly but in our social state, has re¬ 
sulted from daily breathing an atmosphere of untruth. Is 
there not reason, then, for the opinion that immense evils 
liiay result if intellectualization is pushed in advance of 
iiicfralization ?* 

Other evidence jiointing to this conclusion is furnished by 
the spicad of anaichism. 'Weighed down by the iiressure of 
taxation and aggravateil by the demands of militancy, largo 
parts of tlie populations on the Continent live in a state of 
ehronic discontent. The moio cultured among them cannot 
fail to associate tlie miseries they bear with a governmentnl 
organization which lays hands on tlieir resources and drafti 
into the army hosts of their younger men; and they aro 


* Since tliia was M-ritten tlicro lias'becn furnished to itd* a marked example 
of one mode in which public judgments liare been habitiiuliy periortud . 
the witness being one nlioso long cxporietice and liigh position in the 
army put him above suspicion of odierse bias—Ficld-Marslial Sir Neville 
ClmmberLiin. He snys that “Never before bus anything approueliing to 
such viliolc&ale and reckless dostriietion or abduction of familios been cnucteil 
by a Dritish Army.” At the close of July of this 3 ear (1001) he sent to u 
London Journal a letter in winch there wero jius'-ugcs akin to the above, 
blaming our conduct of the South African war. Alter seieriil dais‘ silence, 
leading to telegrams of inquiry, he got Iruni tlio editor a proof with the 
suggestion tiiut certain adverse passages which conUiiiied the pith of tiie 
letter should be omitted: the result of the delay, and the tacit intci diet, 
beu 3 g that Sir Novilla Chamberlain published the letter in the Manchenleir 
Guardian. Thus hindrance was put, as it has all along been put, to tlie 
publication of opinions at variance with those of the dominant party, while 
those of the dominant party have been widely diffused. The truth iius been 
•uppreaced by a censorship at home as well as by a cen oi'ship m the Held. 
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unable or unwilling to recognize the truth that a giverninental 
organization of some kind is necessary, and in a measure 
beneficent. ]»e£.nle8 the constitutional!v criminal, those who 
are led into these erroneous beliefs, and violent acts in juir- 
suance of them, are the educated. Without those faciliLins 
for conimuiiicatioii which reading and wilting and a certain 
amount oC knowledge give them, tliore coidtl not be formed 
tlieso .scliools of anarchy. Here, beyond all doubt, the 
growth of intellectualization in advance of inttralizatiou lias 
done enormous mischief. 

We may with certainty say that intellectual culture in¬ 
creases the power wliicli the emotions have of innnifc'iting 
them.selvcs and olitaining their .'satisfactions—tlie 
■emotional life. Were the higher emotions strongei tliun the. 
lower, this would bo an aihantagc; or ^^ere the two l)alani‘«Ml 
it would not be a di^advanluge but, uinpn hinuiably, in 
a\oiage human beings the lower emotions arc more powerful 
than the higher, witness tlie results arising fiom anv suflden 
veiuoval of all social rc-stvaints. Hence, education, adding 
t,o the force of nil the emotiou.s, increa.soa tin* lel.ilivo ]»m‘- 
doimmince of the lower, ami the icstraiuts wliieh the ]iigh(*r 
im])ose are more apt to he hrokeii thiougli. "I’liere is c gn'aler 
liuhility to social jierturhalions and disasters. 

“So. then, ior the saki* of social sccunty we are to kei'p 
the people in ignorance,” will be the exclaiimtion of many 
on rc'adnig the above pnriigra])h. Widely lieie, as uiii\eis.illy 
on the L'oiilinerit, the notion is that we must eitlier aid or 
pi event. There is no recognition of that passive ]io]iey 
which tloes neither the one nor tlie other, hut leases tilings 
to Lake their natural course. What has heen sanl ah >ve 
does not imply that the working classes shall he kejit in 
iguoianee, hut inorely that enlightenmeut shall s])iead among 
them after the same manner tliat it has spread among the 
upjier and middle cla.sses: being privately aided so far as 
philanthropic feelings promjit; for such feelings and their 
results arc parts of the normal educational agency, operuti\o 
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alike on giver and receiver. But now, while exehidiiiL* this 
false interpretation, let me note a strange coiitiast. Social 
security is thought so supreme an end that to a^'llie^o il 
citizens may rightly be deprived of their free action and 
exposed to tlie risks of death—may upon occasion be seized, 
tnade to fight, and pmhaps sliot while deleiiding the country 
'I'liis absolute subordiiialion of the individual to the society 
IS in Ihefac cases not condemned as unjiist or cruel. But in 
the ease lu'fore us it is tliought eniidly unjust that for the 
wellaie of society the citizen shall be left without publi<‘ 
aid in rearing Ins oflsjning. Sneial security being the end 
common to llie two cases, it is in the one thought right that 
the indi\i<hial shall he coerced to tlie extent of risking his 
liTo, while in tiie other it is llionght wrong Unit he shall be 
left to do iiis best foi liimself and eliildren !—wrong not to 
take othc'r ]»eople’s pro[»eity to help liim ! 

One further fact may l>e emi>i)asize(l If siipjdy and 
ilem.iinl arc allowed fiee play in the intidlectnal Hi>here as 
ill the eeononne s]>here, and no hiiidraiiee is put in the way 
of the naturally .superior, education must have an elVect widely 
ihtlerent from that desirilied—must conduce to social sta- 
bditv as well as to other heuefits. For if those of the 
lower ranks are left to get culture tor their childieii as best 
the}’may, just as lliey aie left to get fooil and chilliing for 
them, it must follow that the cliihhen of the superior w’ill 
1)'* advnntag«‘d: the thrifty Jiareiils, the (‘iiergetie,, and those 
witli ;i high sense of responsiliilily, will hiiy education for 
thcii chihlicii to a greater extent than will tlie impiovnlcnt 
ami tlie idle. And if charaetei is iiilimded, then the average 
result must be tliat the chihlren of tlie sujieruu- will prosjier 
and increase more than the children of the inferior. Q’heie 
will be a multiplication of the titlest instead of a multipli¬ 
cation of the unfittest. 


6—2 
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fx his Cvnfi'it.'yionR of an Bnf/IisJt Opium-Eater, De Quincoy 
Ka 3 "s tliJit opium existed liis appreciation of music, uiul tliat 
lie conimonly’ took a close liefora going to the opera. Acci¬ 
dentally I was once enabled to fuini'sh a testimony of allied 
kind. Thirty or forty years ago, at times when my nighty, 
always bad, had become unusuall}’’ bad, I some'iines took a 
dose of uiorphi:) (the (‘fleet of which lasts two days) to re¬ 
establish, so far as might be, the habit of going to slee]>. 
On one of these occasions it hajipencd that the day after, £ 
went to a conceit at which was pei formed Spohr’s Sym¬ 
phony^ The Poiver of i<ouuO. Some years before 1 bad 
heard it with complete indifierencc*, but now I listened to 
it with eonsidcvalde pleasure. I’artly my sensibility to tones 
was more acute, and partly there was an incieased rower of 
apprccialii'g their relations and the complexes formed of 
them. 

I name these facts as suggesting that between the feelings 
of eailv life and those of late life there is a contrast similar 
to that between the feelings when exalted by a nervous 
stimulant and the feelings in tbcir ordinary intensity. As 
by the phlegmatic the elation of tlie enthusiastic can nc\er 
be ox])(irienced, so in the later j»ait of life there arises an 
inability to receive sensations and emotions equally vivid 
with those of youth and early manhood. 

These familiar contrasts imply a contrast which is not so 
familiar. Commonly remarked as is the truth that as physical 
strength decreases and the energies decline, the average feel¬ 
ings become wx*aker (1 say the average because exceptions 
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may be pointed out), llioi'e is* iud coiniiionly duiwu an 
obvious corollary respecting the ciosing stage. TIjosp wlio 
*tliiuk about death, cairyiiig with them their existing idoa^ 
and emotions, usually assume that tlicy will have, dinin-^ 
their last hours, ideas and emotions of like vividness. It i.-. 
time that remembered cases in which there occurred inco 
lierence and wandering and inability to recognize person-, 
frhow them that when near death tlie thinking faculty is 
almost gone; but they do not fully recognize tlio iinplira- 
tioii tliat tlic feeling faculty, too, is almost gone. Tliey 
imagine the state to he one in wdiich they can have emotions 
such as they now have on coiiteini>latiiig the cessation of 
liTe. liut at the last all the mental powers simultaneously 
obl^, as do tlie hodily ])Owers, and with tlienigoes the capacity 
for emotion in general. 

It is, indeed, possible that in its last stag<‘s consciousness 
is ocenjiied by a not displeasuvable sense of rest. The feel¬ 
ings aci’ompanying life and all the coiicomitaiit desires are 
mo longer conceivable, for to recall them into consciousness 
implies some niciital energy. There remains only such kind 
of feeling as accompanies entire (piicscciif'e—one w'hicli, if 
mot alisolutely neutral, verges more lowartls the pleasurable 
wide of consciousness than tqw’ards the painful. Uiit how’- 
over this may bo, it is clear llial, in normal death, or the 
death of decay, or the death of debility, tlie sentient slate is 
tbe farthest possi’oie from that which accompanie.'s vigorous 
lihi, or artilicially exalted life, and that sensations and 
■emotions all gradually decrease in intensity heioro they 
llnally cease. Tlius the dread of dying which most people 
leel is unwarranted. 

It seems scarcely needful to add that tlio argument does 
not ap})ly to tlie death which follows violence, or Hint pro- 
iliiced by acute disease. In such cases the closing jioriod of 
indifference is gieatly abridged. Uj) to within a M'ly short 
lime of the end the vital energies remain sufficient to make 
emotion possible. 
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'Fi 5W openly reject the ourreiil belief that a good sl\le 
implies linguistic culture—implies classical education am I 
study of the best models. The belief seems a rational uric, 
and, often repeated as it is by those in authority, is thouglit 
beyond question. Nevertheless it is an invalid belief. Let 
us first test it by the principles of inductive logic. * 

Even from the method of agreement, which, if used alone, 
yields the lowest order of proof, it derives but little sup¬ 
port. The great mass of those who have had the discipline 
which a University gives do not write well. Only here and 
there in this large class may be found one who is said to have 
a fine style: for the rest their style is commonplace when 
not bad. But were the ouneiit belief^ true, a good style 
should be the rule among the linguistically-cultured—not 
the exception. Still less justified is the belief when tested 
by the method of difference. Pursuance of this method 
should show that writers who have had little discipline in 
the use of language or none at all do not write well. I hit 
again the evidence fails. Every one knows that from Shake¬ 
speare downwards many good writers have had “ little Latin 
and less Greek.” The untruth of the belief is, however, 
best shown by critical examination of styles supposed to 
justify it, or which would justify it were it true. , Already 
in’ The Study of Sociology, after giving some samples of 
incoherent English written by a Prime Minister, a biBliop, 
and a head-master, 1 have, in the appendix, subjected to 
analysis two sentences quoted with approval by Matthew. 
Arnold from the be-praised Addison: pointing out six faults 
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in seven lines. Here I propose to continue tlie (*riticisiii of 
^ clas.*!icully-cultured writers. 

The preface to a collection of “golden” verse ought .surely 
^to ho a piece of silvern 2 m)se—prose polished and wulioub 
Haws. And when such a preface is wiitten by one who 
ucliieOcd clnssical lionoui-s and lias spcMit his leisure life in 
the study of literature, something n]i})ro:i('}iing perfection is 
to be expected. It i'. m^t found, howe\er. Tlie first sentence 
of tlie ]»ref'iee to Mr. rriinci.3 l’algra\e*s (JMen Treasury 
runs thus:— 

“This little Colleution ihCers, it is bulievod, fi'(>iu others in the 
attempt made to include in it all the best original Lyiical pieces and 
Soags ill our language, by writers not living,— and none beside the 
best.” 

m 

Whether the endeavour to sink the personal in the imper¬ 
sonal by using tlie expression “ it is believed,” instead of “ I 
believe,” is a trait of good style may be doubted; since there 
is given to the reader’s mind a certain needless trouble in 
substituting tJie real meaning for the meaning expressed. 
Passing over this, however, let us look at the essential 
elements of the sentence. We are told that the collection 
differs from otliers. Now a ditl'ereiice between two collec- 

f 

tioiis implies inclusion in the one of some thing, or quality, or 
trait, not included in the other. Here, liowever, the alleged 
difference consists in “ the attempt made to include.” But 
an attempt cannot form part of a collection. An attempt is 
neiilier a thing, nor a trait, nor a quality, by possession of 
which the contents of one collection can be made unlike the 
contents of another. The results of the attempt may inalce 
collections differ, but the attempt itself cimiiot do so. After 
passing (Tver six lines we reach the second paragraph, which 
opens with these words:— 

“ The Editor is acquainted with no strict and exhaustive definition 
of Lyrical Poetry; but he has found the task of practical decision 
increase in clearness and in facility as he advanced with the work 
whilst keeping in view a few simple principles.” 



Ofte question suggested hj this sentence is—-"Wliv say “ the 
task of praciical decision”? That the word ])ractiral is 
superfluous becomes manifest if we ask u hat would be the 
task of theoretical decision. Further, this clause is related to 
the first merely by suggestion, not by .sjx'cified connexion. 
What the “practical decUion” is we are not Hild, hut arc 
left to guess. Again, it is said tb.it “tlic Filitor lias found 
the task increase in clearness and fueiliiv.” How cjin ii la.^k 
increase in facility? Facility mny be gained by one ulio 
undertakes a task and perseveres, but the lsi<k itM-lf reinaius 
the same. So that this sentence, like the other, is ine(«h(*ri*iil. 

The third paragraph begins with these words:— 

“Tins also is all he can plead in reganl to a point even more liable 
to question;—what degree of merit should give rank eniong the Best.’’ 


You may question a statement, an opinion, or a belief, for in 
any one of these something is asserted; but you cannot ques¬ 
tion a point for a point does not nssert anything. That 
meaning is given by the words which follow is no adequjite 
•defence. Fragments of sentences are allowable; but then 
they must be avowedly fragraeiiis. A good style docs not 
•permit a sentence which by its structure profcsaf*s to be 
•complete, but which is meaningless without an appeiulix. 

And then the fourth paragraph opens us follows:— 


“ It would obviously have been invidious tc apjily the stand^ird aimed 
at in this Collection to the Living.” 

Now the words “ to apply the standard aimed at ” are incon¬ 
gruous. If you apply a standard, the implicalioii is that the 
standard is some species of measure; but if this is the kind 
■ of standard intended, then how do you aim at it ? A thing 
aimed at must be something at a distance; but if the standaid 
in question is applied as a measure, it cannot be aQ;nething 
•distant. The words do not suggest a consistent idea. 


The Academy for January 15, 1898, contains a notice of 
*“A Forgotten Novel by James Anthony Froude”; and on 
page 79 extracts from it are given. The first begins thus:— 
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take it to be a matter of tbe most certain experience in (Iciilini^M Ith 
boys of an amiable infirm dis])OBitionf that exact'y the treauneut they 
• receive from you they will deserve." [Madotes of tUe 22.] 

. Xrd tlwfllin" on ibo opinion expres.''oJ, which hy the words 

“mlain " and “c\afllv” is niadi‘ far too definito to fit facts 

^ « 

of the kinds iini>liod, 1 iro on lo sny that the Ft'ntonco is ill- 
ooijiposiMl. Om* of its ilrfccts is Vf*rlswcin*^s. The first 
twelve wonl'! are eipiixaleni lo “K\peiience proves.” If it 
be s)ii! that the ltt(‘he arc ninn- cinidialie tJian the two, I 
reply that ihclwo arcrpiiic emphatic enonj'h foi iJic occasion. 
Tlien the phra«e'« are aiiMliinj' hut (■]a''.-ie. The phrase"! 
take it t'> he/' ihiiuj:h eoiiinuin a*' a eolloi[uiali’'iii, is scarcely 
fft for literary use. Why not " I think it is ” i Instead of 
a direct statement fin indirect one may fitly be ado])ted if tlm 
reader’s thonjrlit is thus economized, or if \ ai iety of form is 
needed; but here an irrelevant idea, " talJuy,” suggesteil 
instead of the relevant idea “ thinking,” has to he mentally 
corrected. Kor is the exi)reRsiou “ a matter of ” to be a])i)rovc(l. 
A word used in many relations calls up indefinite thoughts 
that liave to ho shaped liy the context; implying a siisjien- 
sion. In the vaiions expressions—"It is a matter of fad,” 
“that’s a matter of cour.se,” " wliat’.s tlio matter?” “it 
will cost a matter of £30^” we see that the woul “matter,” 
divorced from its ])riii]ary meaning, arouses vague ideas which 
the mind has to eke out thus or thus according to tlie adjacent 
words. Xow from a good style are excluded all words having 
unsettled connotations; sa^ve where in definiteness is internled, 
M hieh it is not iu this ease. A more serious ole-action is that 
the phiase “ I take it to be,” is incongruous with the jdirase 
"most ccitain experience”; for the first does not indjcate 
posilivenesB whereas the second is absolute. We cannot 
\\ith proxiriety link a statement implying some doubt with 
a statement implying no doubt. It is absurd for a man out 
iu a thunder shower to say “I take it tliis is rain,” or, “I 
think it rains ” ; and it is similarly absurd to join tlie expres¬ 
sion " I think ” or its equivalent to a statement of a fact said 
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to be “ most certain.” Then, again, why “ mo^ certain” t In 
careless talk union of the two words is common, but in 
writing regarded as specially good we ought not to find a 
word connoting absoluteness preceded by a word connoting 
degree. Finally, and chiefly, comes the objection that tlie , 
sentence is of uncertain meaning. To say of the boys indi¬ 
cated " tliat exactly the treatment they 'receive from you 
they will deser\*e,” is to say that if you treat them mildly 
they will deserve, mild treatment, and that if you treat them 
harshly they will deserve harsh treatment. Surely this can¬ 
not be meant 1 In any case, however, the sentence has the 
fatal defect that it leaves the reader in doubt. 


Another example is fiiruislied by the apostle of culture, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. On the page of 2Vie Academy pre¬ 
ceding that froDi which I have just quoted, there is a 
laudatory essay on him, under the title " Keputations lie- 
considered,” In it is reproduced one of liis sentences witli 
this introduction:—"His own judgment was perpetually 
guided by the principles laid down in a famout possage 
beginning:— 

‘There can be no more useful help for discovering what poetry 
belong^ to the class ,of the truly excellent, and can therefore do us mo(.t 
good, than to have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the 
great masters, and to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry.’ ’* 
[Essays in Criticism^ 2nd ser. p. 16.] 

My first remark is that the phrase " useful help ” conceals a 
pleonasm. A help is defined as a thing which aids or assisL.s 
and a thing which does that is a useful thing; so that a 
“useful help” is a useful useful thing. Instead of “no 
more useful help” he should have written " no better help.” 
We come next to the clause —“ what poetry belongs to the 
class of the truly excellent.” Why all these words ? What¬ 
ever belongs to the class of the truly excellent is uecessanly 
truly excellent. Why then speak of the class ? The phrase 
should be“ what poetry is truly excellent.”' Then, again, 
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tlie clause “ to apply them as a touclistonc ” is, to say th? 
least, awkward. Surel}’ it should 1)6 ‘'to apply them ae 
toiiclistoiies.” Once more, what is Uic use of the final w'ords 
“ to other poetry" ? The first part of the sentence has 
already implied that “other pneliy ” is the thing to be tested. 
Jronco, leaving out intermediate clauses, the statement is 
thutf^for discovering wliat poetry is " truly excellent” certain 
tests should he ap]i]ied “ to other jioetry ” 1 To convey the 
iiiteiided ineaniuii tlie sentence should have run:—There can 
he no better helps for dise<jveriug what poetry is truly excel¬ 
lent, and can therefore do us most good, than lines and ex- 
j)ressinns of the great masteia kept always in mind and 
applied as louchstomi.s. (h-otherw ise:—There is no better 
w'Tiy of discovering what j>oclry is tiuly excellent, and can 
thervlbic do us most good, than to keep always in mind lines 
and e.\i)res5ions of tho great masters and apply them as 
t(jucJisldiu‘s. Thirteen worils are saved and the meaning 
deliiiilely cx])ressed. 

In defence it will perhaps be said that these faulty sen¬ 
tences have been ]acked out and are exceptional. This is 
untrue. As the references imply, they ha^e not been sought 
for. The (pmtalions from IMr. l*algravc are respectively the 
lirst sentence of his prcf.uc to The Gulden Treasury an<l the 
iirst sentences of the next throe, paivignijihs; and beyond 
reading that juefaee I have lead uhsedutcly nothing of his. 
.The qiudation from ATr. Fronde is the opening sentence of 
eertaiii pas.««.uies given by liis admiring reviewer. And the 
.sample of ^Jr. J^IattJicw' Amold’s wiiting which I have 
analyzed is the only prose sentence hi.s eulogist reproduces. 
A fair* iufeicuce is that scuienecs similarly faulty are oom- 
mi n ill tho works of these three authors. 
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Let it not be supposed that styles free from sncb dL-f»-(H 
as 1 have poiiilod out, are therefore to be classed as lin ul 
styles. I am far from saying or implying this. Other ti.iif • 
must be possessed—aptness of words, vai iety of form, ii csh- 
ness of metaphor, euphony-—traits which, as I know to my 
regret, innate faculty alone can achieve. My position is that 
Si style cannot be redeemed by any oi all of those traits if 
its sentences are incoherent, or contain superfluities and 
duplications of meaning. Avoidance of defects of construc¬ 
tion is a primary requisite; and praise cannot bo given to a 
culture which, promising to insure a good style, does not 
insure its first clement. 

It seems strange that the cun’ent a priori couclusiMii 
respecting the effects produced by the study of languages 
and by familiarity with good juodels, is not verified aposU-rion. 
The absence of verification emphasizes the French saying, 
" The Style is the Man.” 

A personal experience has strengthened my belief m this 
saying. More than half-a-centuiy ago some incident raised 
in me the inquiry wdiy certain words and collocations of 
words are more effective than others. Up to that time I had 
jiaid not the least attention to style. But the problem then 
presented led me to consider it frond a psychological point of 
view. Glances into works on the subject yielded but lit lie 
insight; the maxims I met with were purely empirical. The 
result was an investigation which ended in the composition 
of an essay on " Force of Expression ”—an essay which %Yas 
refused by the editor of a long-since deceased periodical. 
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Fraf^r^s Majaune. Ten years later this i*ssay, soincvrliat 
improved, was published in The WeslminitU r Jlcvkvj uiidov 
the title “ The Thilosophy of Style ” : the ediior's liLlc, not 
mine. One of the conclusions set forth, along with the 
.reasons supporting it, was that words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
(I use tlie name spite of Mr. Freeman, since to call them 
"English” words would here cause confusion) are more 
effective than words of Latin origin. Now this belief, com¬ 
mon amoii‘g others and streiigtliened in me on finding it 
justified by a general principle, ought to have been specially 
operative on my style. I3nt recently, when revising First 
Fi'inciplcs, I was striiclc by the fact tluit it has not been at 
all operative : the language used in that w'ork is markedly 
latinized. Of course, dealing largely as the work does with 
abstract and general ideas, lack of Anglo-Saxon words ex¬ 
pressing them, necessitated adoi)tion of words derived from 
Latin and Gve(*k. But I found many places where words of 
home-origin miglit have been used instead of words of foreign 
origin. It >vas clear that tlie curixiut maxim, verified though 
it was by my own investigation, had in very small measure 
iiiQuenced me ulieii writing. 

And this comparative absence of influence is explicable 
enough now that I romombor liow little 1 have been guided 
by other conclusions set ‘forth in the essay named—conclu¬ 
sions which I hold still, as strongly as when they were drawn. 
They have never been i»resent to me ■when writing. From 
iiioinent to iiu)!nent such words and forms of expression as 
habit had made natural to me, were used without thought 
of their confoimity or nonconformity to the principles I had 
espoused. Occasionally, indeed, when revieing a nianusciipt 
nr a jjfoof, one of these principles has been recalled and has 
♦lictated the substitution of a word, or the soarcli for a brief 
plira-e. to replace a long one. But the eflect has been cx- 
Ircmely small. The general traits of my stjde have remained 
unchanged, notwithstanding myw’ishto change some of them. 
There is substantial truth in the French saying. Varying it 
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somewhat, we may say-*-style is organic. Doubtless oi^ani- 
2adon may be modified, but the function like the structure 
‘ retains its fundamental characters. 

After reading the above paragraphs the reader will be 
asbmished when I say that I have never studied^ style. Ho 
will think the assertion flatly contradicts much that 1 have 
just written. Nevertheless the statement is true in its broad 
sense. The essay mentioned, on “ Force of Expression,” which 
had its origin in a psychological query, of course covered 
but a small part of the subject. Though when puhlisiiod its 
title was changed, at the editor’s instigation, to The 
Philosophy of Style,” the substance remained the Paine: 
and 1 was presently blamed by him because it contained as 
he said only the backbone of the subject.*' As was thus 
implied, the pssay ignores those traits of style which give 
quality, distinction, or colour; and having set forth the 
psychological conclusions at which I had arrived, I thought 
nothing about such traits. It never occuried tomeeitlier 
before or since to take any author as a model. Indeed the 
thought of moulding my style upon the .style of any one* 
is utterly incongruous with my constitutional disregard of 
authority. Nor have I at any time e.\aniined the writing 
of this or that author with the view of observing its pe'ciih- 
arities. Any criticisms I have passed, any opinions 1 have 
formed, have been entirely incidental. Defects such as those 
above instanced have indeed often drawn my’^ attention— 
attention which is kept ever awake by criticism of my 
own writing ; but beyond remarking such defects in passing, 
my observation of* style has been limited to recognitibii of con¬ 
spicuous traits which I like or dislike. I have been repelletl 
by the ponderous, involved structure of Milton’s piMse; 
while, on the other band, I have always been attiacted by the 
finislied naturalness of 'Thackeray. And from the applause 
of Buskin’s style I have dissented on the ground that it is 
too self-conscious—implies too much thought of effect. In 
literary axt, as in the art of the aicliitect, the paintei’, the 
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musician, signs that the artist is thinking of his own rxhicvi*- 
xncnt more than of his subject always ofiTend me. 

Here, perhaj)s, I may fitly say of my own style tliat fiom 
the beginning it has l)eeii unpremeditated. The tIn)Mglu (»f 
St vie considered as an end in itself, lias rar(‘l\ it‘ over been 
'present: the S'dc ]mrposi? heing to e.\i)ress ideas as <;l(*arly 
possible and, when tlic oecji'iion ealled for it, with as iiiueli 
Joree ns might be. Let me add that- some difi'erence lius lieen 
made by the prictiee of fliet.uion. Up to 1860 my book- 
and review-ariiclfs were written. Sinee llien tbev ha\e 
all been dictated. There a prevailing belief that diulaliun 
is apt to cause diffiiseness, and I think the belief is well 
founded. It was once remarked to me by two good judges 
—the Leweses—that the style of Social Statics is better than 
the style of ray later works, and, assuming this opinion to be 
true, the contrast may 1 think be ascribed to the deteriorat¬ 
ing eftect of dictation. A recent experience strengthens nie 
in this conclusion.* When finally revising First Principles, 
i'/which was dictated, the cutting out of siiperfluous words, 
•7 clauses, sentences, and sometimes piiragrai>hs, had the ofleot 
of abridging the work by fifty pages—about oiie-tciith. 
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An’ illustration of lliat rliythmof opinion connnoiib il upon 
Hojno pnges back, is fiiruishcd ])y tlu* reputatiiui of -Moyei-- 
beer—oiico so great, now so small. At. one time Lis/.t 
maintained that he stood head and sinuiblers a])ove the rest: 

*' the rest" no doubt meaning composers then living; wliilo 
Heine wrote—“ J»y this work [Lea IIiiin(vnof>i\ JMeycibiMM* 
lias won, never again to lose, his citizi*nshi]> in tlu; eternal 
city of line minds, in the Jerusalem of celestial ait” At 
present his name is scarcely heard. Lm ILnjucnuis is occa¬ 
sionally performed; but among those musically educated T 
have found none wlio knew aiiylliiiig of Ins music, and some 
who hardly kiuwv Ins name. Tlii-ie seems no escape fiom 
Ibis violent aetion and reaction, and when men liave been 
rai«e<l too high lliev nuisi pay lla* ])enalty of falling too low. 
Hnt the judieiallv minded mav, in the wav alreadv indicated, 
iliscount prevailing opinions and form reasonalJe estimates. 
"When one oiiec so highly landed comes to bo neglected and 
sjioken of euiitcmptuously, w'c may be sure that the under¬ 
estimate errs as did the over-estimate, and from the passing 
jdiase of undcr-estimation im^’^ j^dgi* ajiproximatcly where 
the tree idace lies. Thus jud^Vl, Meyerbeer sliouhl uiiques- 
tiomibly stand mucli higher than at jireseiit. 

He is characterized as “ tlieatiical,” wdtli the tacit impli¬ 
cation that he produces liis eflects liy display and noise. 
Was my kimwlcdge of liis music deiived only from hear¬ 
ing his operas fifty a ears ago, this charge, made by those 
whom the ])rcvailing fashion has carried aw'ay, might have 
iiilluenced me; hut my opinion is largely based upon famili- 
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arity with his mu^ic as airaiigcd for the piann, in which Iho 
theatrical clement is not present, lleing thus enabled to 
n judge, I am not afraid to say that the opinion ex])resseil by 
Liszt was much nearer to the mark than is the current 
opinion. Among faults alleged against him one is that he 
,is given to arpeggios and scale-passages. Now compositions 
which, instead of musical thoughts, give us combinations of 
notes implying no thoughts, always olleiid me, and hence I 
was sur}>riscd at this assertion. Scale-passages especially 
annoy me: -ujr -ting that the composer, “gravelled for 
lack of matter” runs upstairs to find an idea, and lieing 
disappointed comes down again. Wishing to see whether 
aypeggios and sealo-passagos are really more frequent in 
^leyeihccr than in others, X requested a laily-pianist who is 
with me to count the iiumher of thorn in the fir'^t 20 pages 
ot three of liis <i]»>ras, and in three of ISIozaiL’s operas. The 
lesults were these:— 


Rohdtn il Dnivolo, SJ.'i si iilo-]Kissagi's, 20 ill peggios. 
Rc Proplu'te, is „ 41 
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a totiil of ITo sciile-passjiges and VT arpeggios So 
equal s])!ii’cs ]\reyorheer has l.^l of these mee.lianieal 
sncrfrfiions and Mozart 2o3. Thus brought to „he te.st of 
;crs the charge is elfectiially disposed of: the “ ehissical ” 
et/ poser ]Mozart being in a far grciitoi degree ojjcn to it. 
f. ilicii there is tlio complftint, partly coincident with the 
st, that* his ideas are commonplace. This, too, surprised 
when I met with it, for I am impatient of hackneyed 
ft^nusical ideas. Sometimes, indeed, to test a composer’s 
originality, 1 Ikixc, w’hile listening, observed whether I could 
often anticii>ate, or partially anticipate, the phrases that w'cre 
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<M}miTig, or something like them, and when I could, have dis¬ 
count^ my estinmte of him. But in this ca»e, as in the 
pjmceding one, the comparison with Mozart, instead of 
proving, disproves the allegation. When having played to 
me Mozart’s Sonatas I find myself exclaiming “ Stop ” t)r 
“Skip”: the result being that not more tliaii oiie-thii\l of" 
the movements are marked as worth playing: my feeling 
respecting the others being that they consist of familiar 
figures strung together in a new order. When lisii-niiig to 
Meyerbeer’s operas as pnanged for the piano, this innircssion 
is not produced. Even in parts which are merely accom¬ 
paniments to stage-action, though there may be little of 
interest, there is generally much that is fresh—very feiv 
hackneyed phrases. 

But my chief reason for ranking Meyerbeer high is that he 
combines, better than any composer I have heard, the two 
requisite elements in fine music—dramatic expression and 
melody. In the scene between Baoiil and Valentine in Zes 
Huguenots, he succeeds in doing that which Wagner tries to 
do and, as I think, without success. Kotwithst,'Hiding all 
that has been said against him, I shall continue to applaud 
Meyerbeer until there is shown to me some work in which 
truth of expresshni and melodic quality are better united 
than they are in “ liobert, toi que j’aime,” 

Of course I do not commit myself to any opinion respect¬ 
ing Meyerbeer’s instrumental pieces, of which, indeed, I 
know nothing. I speak only of Ids operas. My purpose 
has been to point out that the rhythm of his reputation has 
at present reached the extreme of under-estimation, from 
which there is likely to come a reaction carrying it back 
part way towards the extreme of over-estimation, once 
markccL And my defence is based on the * dramatic 
character of his music—his success in expressing passion 
without sacrificing beauty of form. 



THE TURSUIT OF PRETTLN'KSS. 


Criticisms oii tlio lives i»f ouv iieijilibours uro almndiuit 
enoujrli, ainl >(>me of tliem luni upnii I ho lack of ]>ropoi tiou 
tluiir lives sliuw—now iiinluc di voiion to biisinoss, now want 
of useful (icciiiiationj ii>)w ahvoriiiimi in a fnvounio {uirsiiit, 
ajid so on. Hut while the art of living is thus recognized as 
a subject which concerns eveiy one, there is no deliberate* 
study of it: haphazard thoughts occui)y the place of rational 
conclusions. IToiie try to ,estimate the relative \alues of' 
ends—how much energy may fitly be expended in achieving 
this class of satisfactions, and how much in achieving that 
class. Choice is made without any pre-conception of the 
need for giving each kind of mental or bodily activity its 
share, and only its share, in the aggregate activit}*. The 
result is that all lives are more or less distorted—usually 

vei’v much distorted. 

% 

I’his general remark is preliminary to .a special remark. 
There is one pursuit wliich nearly all suppose may be carried 
on without limit—the pursuit of beauty; or ratlier, the 
pursuit of prettiucss. Women particularly, by the daily 
expenditure of their time, imply the belief that the chief 
bu.siness of life is to please the eye. From the American 
ladv whose idea seems to be—^Meii must work that women 
may dress, down to the British kitchen-maid, whose pleasure 
during the week is in the thought of vying with her mistresa 
on Sunday, the ambition wliich goes before all others is to 
satisfy the SBsthetic want; or rather, to pbtain the admiration 
which is a concomitant, or expected concomitant. 

For referring to these familiar facts the excuse here made 

6—2 
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is that they arc parts of uiuch larger facts. Originating as 
do these feelings concerned with visible beauty in the desire 
fq^ sex-admiration, and associated as they become with a 
desire for admiration in general, their influence pen^ades all 
actions. A motive which ])rouipts the sacrifices shown u« 
by the cramped feet of the Chinese women and the strangled 
waists of their European sisters, necessarily forms a doini- 
tiant clement in consciousness at large,and necessarily affects 
■daily life in innumerable ways. Given the implied menial 
attitude, and the question““How willit look ? ” is certain to 
be a question that peipetiially comes to the front. If ewn 
bones aic bent in the effort to obtain admiration, it is ine\iL- 
able that tliere will be a moulding of conduct in all ways 
with the like aim. Appearance will tend ever to become a 
primary end and use a secondary end; as with the savage 
who stmts about in a mantle in fine weather but takes it 
off when it rains. 

As already said, it is not tliesc immediate results but the 
remoter results to which attention needs directing. I do not 
refer only to such remoter results as the injuries to health 
■caused by making dress a thing to look pretty in ratlier than 
a tiling to be warm in—dress which, sufficient ai» oue part 
•of the day, at another ])art leaves wide surfaces bare ; but I 
refer to the ways in which this making of appearance an end 
supremo over other ends, affects the house at large and the 
• course of domestic affairs. The cottage-wife whose small 
window is so choked ivith flowers that little light comes in, 
is not likely to understand the consequent evils if they are 
poinLkl out; but the lady to whom you explain that light 
13 an important tactor in the maintenance of health—so 
important that patients on the southern side of a hospital 
recover faster than those on the northern side—%nd that 
therefore the sitting in darkened rooms is detrimental, proves 
no more amenable to reasoning. The w'elfare of the carpet 
is an end she thinks more important than extra health to 
her family. That the polished floor, bordering the caipet, 
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often causes niiscliicfs—bruises, sprains, dislocations—und 
that even wlieii no such mischiefs result thci-e is the i>er- 
petunl fear whicli prompts careful stepping, are not leasons 
biiflicicnt to counlcrlMilance in her mind the reason that the 
polished floor looks well. 'With the furniture, too, it is tlx* 
same. The choice has ob\iously b(‘uii delermincd mainly by 
the thought of appearance and very lit^tle by the tlionght of 
comfort. Here in tllcbny-^\indo^v is ii scat having its sin face 
cut out into flowers in high ivlief; uiid all around arc tlie 
chairs, some of the fasliiomihlc type, some archaic in fonn, 
and others having juetty carved ]>attcrns, hut nearly all 
unpleasant to sit in—anti-caller chairs they might he named. 

*So with the numerous pietty things, or things supposed to 
be •pretty, 'svhich burden the taldes, the minor pieces of 
fuiiiiture, the brackets, and so on, including such absurdities 
as paper-knives with fret-work handles. The pleasure 
derived from them, whether by owner or guest, is practically 
nominal: there is little beyond the consciousness that there are 
pretty things all about. Meanwhile, leaving out the question 
of original cost, they are, in their multitude, constant sources 
of vexation. Tim doings of careless housemaids entail dis- 
Uuhances of temiier which fonn a large set-off to any 
gratifications yielded. Not.only, to carry out Bacon's con- 
c(i]itiou, does a man who marries give hostages to fortune, 
hut also he who accumulates objects of value; for each 
allonls occasions for Fortune’s malice. 

.Vnd then, after all, this too-eager pursuit of sesthetie 
s.ui-lactions defeats itself. Bijauty is not attained by filling 
a room with beautiful things. The total effect of a room so 
Ii1!(mI is destroyed by the separate effects of its contents. 
Those distract attention from one another, and in their totality 
di.'^tinct attention from the room. You may have an artistic 
interior or you may have a museum, but you cannot have 
both. It is with the domestic artist as with artists at 
largo—painters, architects, and others—the usual error lies 
in excess prompted by undue desire for admiration. And 
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here>' indeed, we come upon the further fault implied by this 
absorbing pursuit of aesthetic ends; there is a betrayal of a 
moral attitude of an iuferiur kind. Eagerness for aj^plause 
•when made conspicuous, lowers in the minds of others tho 
•estimate of one who shows it. And very often it is manifest 
that tills eagerness is the predominant motive. Illustriitions 
'meet us everywhere. Over-ornamented rooms are even more 
numerous than over-dressed women. 

liiit returning from this digressive criticism, I will add 
only that the way in whicli tho n'stlietic end is made to 
dominate over other endi» of more ini]xu’l.iij<'(». might he 
illustrafcd at length from llic dining-tabic: licgiiining with 
the choice of a cook not i'or her ruliiiary skill hnt for lier 
ability to make pretty dishes; pa^^sing on to tho acfiuiivi..ent 
of a taste for imperfectly-cooked vegetal ile'«,bt*eauso siillicient 
cooking would destroy their bright green (I stale facts'): and 
in various ways showing how palatahhmess and digesiibiliiy 
■are sacrificed to a trivial ami traii.silory acdiievemeiit of 
good appearance. But enforcc'incnt of the theds lias been 
carried far enough. The gciur.d propoMtion that there is no 
due proportioning of the various ends of life, has been 
exemplified in the more spocial proi)o.riUf)n that the te.<11ieiic 
ends occupy far too large an a«*a of (•<)n.‘schuisness. 

all means let people liave nroiinJ a few beautiful things 
on which the eyes may dwell with pleasure day after day; 
but let not life be distorted by the distracting <if attention 
from essentials. Here are ]»arciit«» wIkw. duty it is to lit 
children for carrying on life, Jjut who, guitlcd by iiu*re tradi¬ 
tion or not even that, have lK».stowed scarcely a thought on 
education rationally considered. Here arc people reipiired 
to take part in the direction of social ailairs by their 
votes, who are still guided by the crudest siiperslitious— 
" good-for-trade " fallacies and the like—who never dream of 
fitting themselves for their functions as citizens. And on 
all sides are those who ignore the natural world around, 
animate and' inanimate, the understanding of which in its 
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essential principles concerns alike the right Conduct of life 
and the conception of human existence. Meaniyhile end¬ 
less care and thought are daily bestowed on a 'multiplicity 
of tilings which are expected to bring admiration; though, 
whether tilings worn or things displayed as ornaments, they 
os often as nut do the reverse. * 



PATEIOTISM. 

Were any one to call me dishonest or untruthful he would 
toucJi me to the quick. Were lie to say that I am unpatriotic, 
he would leave me unmoved. “ What, then, have you no 
love of country ? ” That is a question not to be answered in 
a breath. 

Tlie early abolition of serfdom in Enjjlaiid, the early 
growth of relatively-froe iiistitutions, and the greater recog¬ 
nition of popular claims after the decay of feudalism had 
divorced the masses from the soil, were traits of English lifc- 
which may be looked bjick upon with pride. When it was 
decided that any slave who set foot in England became free; 
when the importation of slaves into tlie Colonies was stepped; 
when tweiily millions were paiil for the emancipation of 
slaves ill the West Indies ; and when, however unadvisedly, 
a fleet was maintained to stop tlie slave-trade; our country¬ 
men did tilings worthy to be idiiiirod. And when England 
gave a home to political refugees and took up the causes of 
small states struggling for freedom, it again exhibited noble 
traits which excite affection. But there are traits, unhai)pily 
of late more frequently displayed, W'hich do the reverse*. 
Contemplation of the acts hy wliicli England lias acquired 
over eighty possessions—settlements, colonies, x)role^torates, 
&c.—does not arouse feelings of satisfaction. The transitions 
from missionaries to resident agents, then to officials having 
armed forces, then to punishments of those who resist their 
rule, ending in so-called ** pacification ”—these processes of 
annexation, now gradual and now sudden, as that of the new 
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Tntliaii jtroviiicc and that of Barotziland, wliK-h was divlan'd 
a colonv with no inoro i'C;rard lor iho wills of tln' 

* m ™ 

iiihiihitiiii' tlian fur thuso of tho inhahitiiig hoasLs— 

do not (*\c.*iti5 syiiipsithy with iheir por|»etrators. L(a-<' of 
country is not foslcied in me on remeinheriug that when, 
after our rriine Minister had declared that we were bound 
in honour to the Khedive to reconquer the Soudan, we, 
after the re-conquest, forthwith began to administer it in 
the name of the Queen and the Khedive—practically 
annexing it; nor when, after promising through the mouths 
of two Colonial Ministers not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal, we proceeded to insist on certain 
electoral an angements, and made resistance the excuse for 
a desolating war.* Kor does the national character shown 
by a popular ovation to a leader of lilibusters, or by the 
accoiding of a University honour to an arcli-conspirator, or 
by tlie uproaiious applause with which iindeigra<luates 
greeted one who sneered at the ''unctuous rectitude” of 
those who cqiposed his plans of aggression, appear to me 
lovable. If because my love of country does not survive 
these and many other ad^crsG experiences I am called un¬ 
patriotic—well, I am content to be so called. 

To me the cry—" Our country, right or w’rong! ” scorns 
detestable. By association with love of country the senti¬ 
ment it expresses gains a certain justification. i)o but pull 
off the cloak, however, and the contained sentiment is seen 
to be of the lowest. Let us observe the altcriuitivc cases. 

Suppose our country is in the right—su])poso it is resist¬ 
ing invasion. 'I'lieii the idea and feeling embodied in the 
cry are righteous. It may be effectively contended that 
self-defence is not only justified but is a duty. Now siq>- 
posc, contrariwise, that oiir country is the aggressor—has 

• We conlinuo io tear repeated tlie transparent excuse that (he Boei-s 
onnmenoi-d the war. In the far w>t of tho U.S , vhero evcpy man carries 
hi>4 life 111 his 1i:md and the usages of figliting arc well underbtuud, it is held 
that he is (lie ni;giussor who first mores his hand towards his weapon. The 
appl cation is ob\ iuus. 
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taken popsesssion of ollieiV territory, or is forcing ly arms 
certain (vnmnoclitios on a nation wliicli does not want them, 
or is biickiiig n]> some of its agents in "punishing” those 
who have retaliated. Suppose it is doing something which, 
hy the liypothesis, is admitted to be wrong. What is then 
the implication of the cry ? The right is on the side' of 
those who oppose us; the wrong is on our side. How in 
that case is to be expressed the so-called patriotic wish ? 
Evidently the words must stand—"Down with the right, 
up with the wrong I ” Now in other relations this combina¬ 
tion of aims implies the acme of wickedness. In the minds 
of past men there existed, and there still exists in many 
minds, a belief in a personalized principle of evil—a lleing 
going up and down in the world everywhere fighting against 
the good and helping the bad to triumph. Can there he 
more briefly expressed the aim of that Being than in the 
"SYords—" Up with the w'roiig and down with the right ” ? Do 
the so-called patriots like the endorsement ? 

Some years ago I gave expression to my own feeling— 
anti-patriotic feeling, it will doubtless be called—in a some¬ 
what startling way. It was at the time of the seciuid Afghan 
war, when, in pursuance of what w’ere tlionght to be " our 
interests,” we were invading Afghanistan. News had come 
that some of our troops were in danger. At the Atheiimum 
Club a well-known military man—then a captain but now a 
general—drew my attention to a telegram containing this 
news, and read it to me in a manner implying the belief that 
I should share his anxiety. I astounded him by replying— 
" When men hire tliemselvcs out to shoot other men to order, 
asking nothing about the justice of their cause, I don’t care 
if they are shot themselves.” 

I foresee the exclamation which will be called forth. Sucli 
a principle, it will be said, if accepted, would make an army 
impossible and a government povrerless. It would never do 
to have each soldier use his judgment about the purpose for 
which a battle is waged. Military organization would be 
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paralyzed and our country would be a prey to tlie tir-t 
invader. 

2s'ot so fast, is the rojih. J*or one war an army woiiM 
. remain just as available now—a war of national del'enco 
In such a war c\Try soldi<‘r wjuibl be con*=ei<ms of tlie justict* 
ot‘ In** cause. He would not be en^auod in dealimj death 
among men about whose doings, good or ill, he knew nothing, 
but among men who were manifest transgressors against 
himself aUd his compatriots. Only aggressive war would be 
negatived, not defensive war. 

Of course it may be said, and said truly, that if there is 
no aggressive war there can be no defensive war. It is clear, 
'however, that one nation may limit itself to defensive war 
wlien other nations do not. So that the principle remains 
operative. 

But those whose cry is—“ Our country, right or wrong! ” 
and who would add to our eighty-odd possessions others to 
be similarly obtained, will contemplate with disgust such a 
restriction upon military action. Tf> them no folly seems 
greater than that of lu-actising on Monday the principles 
they profess on Sunday. 



SOME LIGHT OX USE-IXIIEniTAXCE. 


The parable of the mote aiiil the beam lias api)lications in 
the'sphere of science as in other spheres. One stiilving 
instance of its aj»tness is furiiisheil by the controversy 
betNveen the neo-Darwinians and the neo-Lamarckiana—to 


use, for the nonce, two inappropriate but convenient names: 
(’ontending for the suflicieiicy of natural selection, those yf 
the Weismann school sny to their antagonists—Wliore are 
lour facts ? (delil>erately ignoring, by the way, sundry facts 
tliat are assignable). To these the rejoinder made l)y the 
believer in use-inheiitance may iitly be—"Wlicrc are }fovr 
facts? If the one insists upon inductive lu-cKif the other 
may also do this, and there is no inductive proof Mhiitever 


of natural seloelion. 


Of the ellccls of aititicial scJcction the 


evidence is ovenvlielnniig, but of tlic eflects of natural scloe- 
tiou none is forLlicoiiiing. Kaiiirc cjiunot select as a breeder 
does witli a view to increasing some one trait, but can select 
only those iiidivuluals which, by the aggregate of their traits, 
are the best fitted f(u* living. Until the production of one 
species by natural selection is shown, there is not even the 
beginning of inductive proof. On tJie other band inductive 
proof of the use-inheiitancc doctime is not wholly wanting. 
Yet, perpetually, the neo-Darw’iiiians say to the uco-Lamaick- 
ians—Where are your facts ? 

The controversy yields a further illustration of tire way in 
which men wdio see clearly the defects in their opponciils’ 
hypotheses cannot see the like defects in their own hypo¬ 
theses. The doctiine of use-inheritance is rejected because 
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of inalnlity to “conceive any means ” by wljicli a modlllo:!- 
tion produced in an organ, can produce a correlated modifica¬ 
tion ill the germ of a descendant. Yet the alternative hypo¬ 
thesis is accepted noth withstanding a kindred inability which 
is certainly not loss and may be held much greater. JE 
. Weismann’s view is true, such a structure as a peacock’s tail- 
feather implies over 300,000 determinants. Mutiply that by 
the number of such feathers and add tliose of the body- 
feathers, as well as those of all the parts of all the organs, 
and then imagine the number of determinants which must be 
contained in the microscopic sporm-cell. Further, imagine 
that in the coui-se of the developmental transformations, 
oacli deteriiiiiiant finds its way to the ])lm;c where it is 
^Yantcd! Surely to “conceive any means'* by which these 
reipiirements may be fulfilled, is not a smiller ditliculty if it 
is not a greater. 

Thus far I have dealt witli preliininaiics needful for under¬ 
standing that wliicli is now to follow. N.'iture presents us 
w'ith ceitaiii idiciiomcna showing conclusively tliat structural 
processes may be effected by some ]>lay of unseen agencies; 
though the mode in which they can be effected is incon¬ 
ceivable. Two instances near akin will sufHce. 

The beauty of snow-cvystals has filled many with delight, 
but few have speculated about the strange facts implied b}" 
their forms. Though infinitely varied, they arc all of hexa¬ 
gonal tyi)e in the arrangements of their parts, and they are 
absolutely symmetrical. If one of the rays bears at a ceiiain 
s))ot a projection on one side there is a corresjumding eipnd 
projection on the other side; and on every ray throughout tlii‘ 
aggregate there are identical pairs of api)ondnges. If in one 
place there is a eomplex appendage there are lil<e coinjilex 
appendages at all of the answering places. How is this 
symmetry achieved ? We have no alternative but to suppose 
tliat as the sno^.'-crystal descends quietly through the upper 
air charged with watery vapour, accretion of a molecule of 
water at one point is instantly followed by accretions at all 
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the corresponding points, and that this is eHhcted by tlie 
coercive agency of the entire aggregate. Polar forces are 
said to constitute the tigency; but of these forces we know 
nothing. The molecular actions by wliich tiiese beautiful 
structures are built up are inconceivable. 

Contemplate now a more wmulerful plienoineiioii of the 
same order. Every one has from time to liinc observed on 
a bedroom window after a shaip frost, a lilm of ery&tallizeJ 
water covering the insides of the panes, and every one has 
admired the foliaceous forms assumed: few, however, paus¬ 
ing to think how such forms can originate. In Nature for 
Febrnaiy 7, 1901, Prof. T. G. Bouncy gives a striking 
account of such structures produced not on a window buo 
on a pavement. 

“Tliey form divergent groups, like the sticks of a partly opened 
fan . . . groups, often half a yard in diameter, composed of frond- 
hke radiating tuft^ made up of tliin stems or acicnl.T.r ci’yatals (often 
some four inches long and about the thickness of .i bodkin) beautifully 
curved : this almost invariable betiding of the ‘ blades’ being the most 
marked characteristic. They resemble very delicate seaweeds, dried 
and displayed on a card as an ornamental group.” 

On considering the actions produciug these an-rugements. 
Vie are obliged to conclude that the luystallization goes on 
iu each part under the control of all other parts. If the 
union of w'ater-niolecules into crystals took place at every 
point independently, or under local iuiiuences only, there 
could not be that subordination of the details to the whole 
which produces the symmetrical froud-like structure. We 
must assume that while forming, the entire aggregate of 
crystals coerces the molecules in each place, while these in 
their turn join the rest in coercing those in every other 
place. ^On the one hand it is impossible to deny thw 
orderly subordination of parts to the whole, and the reactive 
influence on the whole exercised by each part; and yet, on 
tlie other haml, we cannot “ conceive any means ” by whii h 
these marvellous structural processes are effected. The 
thing is done but it is impossible to imagine how it is dona 
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The bearing of these cases upon the dqctrine of use-inlu-i i- 
:ance is obvious. We are shown that impossible though it 
may be to conceive how any structural modification in one 
part of an organism can affect the sperm-cells or gcrm-cells 
n such way as to give their product a proclivity towards a 
joiTesponding structure, yet it is not unreasonable to suppose 
:hat they are thus affected. That the play of forces by which 
such a relation is established is unimaginable, is, as we here 
see, no reason for asseiting that there does not exist such a 
play of forces. 

And, indeed, when we call to mind those advances in 
molecular physics and the physics of tho ether which have 
Liffmensely exalted our ideas of the processes everywhere. 
^oi«g on, we may perceive that the hypothesis of use- 
mheritance is not at all incongruous with known facts. Now 
that by electric waves signals are made without wires a 
thousand miles away; now tliat Ildntgen rays are shown to 
penetrate various substances opaque to light; now that 
from uranium and other bodies are found to emanate 
apecial classes of rays which are able temporarily to endow 
Dther kinds of matter with like powers of radio-activity; 
now when we arc shown that besides that agitation of inole- 
sulea constituting heat, the molecules of solid substances give 
md receive other orders of oscillations; we may suspect that 
the molecular iiiliuences permeating living bodies transcend 
our conceptions. It is probable that each group of spechilly- 
irranged molecules composing the constitutional unit of an 
organism, is a centre from which there radiate the undula¬ 
tions produced by each of its multitudinous components; and 
that such undulations, diffused throughout the organism, 
Eiffect the corresponding components of other such units: 
bending to*produce like oscillations and congruous structures. 
We may infer that there ever goes on a process like that 
above implied, under which the entire aggregate coerces into 
harmonious forms all the minute molecular aggregates com¬ 
posing it, while each of these has its share in modifying the 
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rest; an»l thnt thus any local change of structure becomes a 
cause of change in all the constitutional units, and, among 
others, those contained in sperm-cells and germ-cells. More¬ 
over if, as elsewhere suggested {Biology^ §§ 54c?, 07/), there is 
a circulation of protoplasm, t])is universal assimilation of 
characters must he gi-eatly facilitated. Be this as it. may, how-- 
ever, the remarkable phenomena above described make it clear 
that inal)ility to “conceive any means” by vrhich acquired 
characters impress themselves on llie reproductive oleniciita, 
is no adequate reason for assuming that tliey cannot do this. 

I-et me add that much more simply, and still more con¬ 
clusively, may this ohjcetioii raised by the neo-Darwinists to 
the hyjjothcsis of use-inheritance, he disposed of. IluyglioTis 
rejected the theory of gravilatioii. What was his reason f 
He said that such an attraction as was implied could not be 
explained by any principles of mechanics. That is to say, 
lie could not “conceive any means” by whicli the mutual 
influence of the attracting bodies could he ettected. Never¬ 
theless the theorv of gravitatujii was established hv irre- 
fragable- proofs, and has long l)ceii universally accepted. 

Of course tlie, foiegoiug paiagrai»hs sliould form a part of 
The Prinriylrfi of Bioloyy. But as, in 1809,1 issued a llually- 
revised edition r»f that woik, and see no probability that I 
shall ever be able to issue another, I decide to include them 
here. 
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TiiePwE is a truth, faiuiliiir to every one, over which I often 
marvel—that trememloiis results fre<|ueiitly follow small 
and apparently irrelevant causes. In The Stadff of Socwlof/i/, 
Chapter XIII, I have pointed out that tlie organic and super- 
orfjjanic sciences illustrate in an eminent degree what 1 there 
called “fructifying causation.” In the plicnomena they 
«10al with, the “ multiplication of ellects,” seen in Evolution 
at large, is transcendent in digree. A disease-germ, getting 
into the body, produces complex derangements great and 
.small throughout iiunieroiis organs; and, if recoveiy takes 
place, scqueliv are often such as aHect disastrously the re¬ 
mainder of life. Similarly in a society, such a simple occur¬ 
rence as the discovery of gold brings multitudinous results— 
an inrush of people, growths of towns, new social arrange¬ 
ments, gambling hells, demoralization, besides much wider 
etfects—now businesses, hew lines of traHic, and the ehanges 
presently caused throughout the world in the relative values 
of gold and goods. 

Tlie particular instance of this fructifying causation which 
T have now in view, dates hack to a year or hvo before the 
last General Election. Whether Sir William Harcoiirt is a 
total aljstainer, or whetlier he was jirompted by the miserable 
delusion that a majority has unlimited right to control tlie 
acts of individuals, or whether he thought that the support 
of the teetotalers at the forthcoming election would bring 
success, must remain undecided; bub, for whatever reason, 
“ local option ” was made a “ plank,” as the Americans say, 
in the Liberal platform. Considered from a tactical point of 
view the step was an amazing one. During a year or more 
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before the election, I often commented on the impolicy of 
raising in every beer-house throughout the kingdom, a pro¬ 
nounced }intagi»nism. Not even in towns, and still less in 
villages, did the mass of the electors care a straw about Home 
llule, which was to be the ostensible chief issue; but they 
can'd greatly about the threatened interference with the sale* 
of beer. Eveiy urban publican had an interest in dc- 
nouiiciiig the jiroposed measure, and every rural publican, 
synii»athiziiig with him, and fearing an extension of the 
interference, joined in the deinincuitions; while the fre- 
<iuentcrs of their lionses, threatened not only with loss of 
tlieir beer bub with loss of thtnr places of icsort, were will¬ 
ing listeners and joint denouncers. The result, as we ail 
know, w'as an overwheliiiing defeat of the jiarty in jio'rer 
and a thrusting of them aside by the o])p()sitioii. Of the 
inultitiidiiK'iiH sequences of all kinds sinee witnessed, let me 
liist iiuiicate the most conspicuous set. 

An nmbUious man of despotic temiier who, in the Birming¬ 
ham municiiial government, had learned the art of subordi¬ 
nating otlicrs, and had by ability and audacity forced himself 
to tlie front in the ceiitiMl government, became Colonial Sec¬ 
retary. That liis dcterimn.ition to Imvo his own way was tlie 
cause of the still-])rogressing war in South xVfrica, no one now 
-<loubts. The results to the two repulilics have been the loss 
of many thousands of lives, the breaking u]) of multitiidin-i 
ous families, the dostruciion of countless homesteads, tlie 
desolation of the countiy, the ai^rcst of industrial activities 
and comjdete socLil disorganization; while to ourselves tlie 
results have been the deaths of some 25,000 soldiers on 
the l)attlefieM and in hospitals, as well as the invaliding of 
GOjOUO others, many of whom will die and others be maimed, 
the iinmense increase of liuancial burdens by taxes and loans, 
the checking of commercial activity, the kindling of savage 
feelings causing brutal behaviour of mobs, the rousing of 
haired of us among Continental peoples wliich \vill hereafter 
aii'ect inter] latioual relations, and the utter loss of that 
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chanctor for love of freeiloiii ami rtynij)atliy with those who 
strive for it which we before had. These leading eiVeets 
severally mmify everywhere into uiiimagiiiuble complications, 
infinite in number, world-wide in reach, and heterogeneous 
.in their kinds to an inconceivable degree; and all of mem 
were initiatetl by a small and utterly irrelevant shibboleth. 
For had there been no thrusting of “ local option ” in the 
faces of electors, a possible defeat of the Liberal party, even 
had it occurred, would not have given the antagonist party 
a innjoiity so eiioriiious as to enable its leaders to do what¬ 
ever they pleased.* 

^ But, as indicated above, numerous other sets of important 
effects have followed the seemingly irrelevant cause. It is 
to*theso effects, and to the moral to Ixj drawn from them, 
that I would more especially draw attention TIioso in power, 
with the support of their overwhelming majority, have, even 
avowedly, legislated in favour of their own class and of the 
classes useful to them. By the RalingActs of 1890 they 
relieved English and Scotch landowneis to the extent of a 
millioTi and a half; imj)osii)g that burden on other rate¬ 
payers. „lii 1897 a “dole ” of £800,000 a year was given to 
the “ denominational ” schools, advantaging them lu their 
competition with Board Schools and increasing the power of 
the Chui’ch. In the sliajie of relief from agricultural rates, 
Ireland, and in considerable part the Irish landowners, were 
benefited to the extent of £787,000 a year, and equivalent 
extra burdens were uudertrikmi by the State, that is, im])osed 

* In luldiiion to the general Riideiieo tliut chanpe of opinion on titc ques¬ 
tion of liomo SuIb Mas not llie eause of the MuhMit parfy-reaction, then* 
was tlie special evidence furnished by Iho cusa of Sir William Harcourt 
himself. On the ocea'^ion of the previous election ho liad been papular 
vith the electors of Derby, but at the election of 1805 he was huiled iroiti 
hie seat and a Conserratiye put in his place (a rare thing for Derby, vihieh 
has almost invariably elected Liberals), and then at the recent election 
(1000), when (he question of local option hud been practically shelved, this 
Conservative was rejected and I'eplaced by a Liberal. The animus nga'ti'tt 
Sir William Ilarcourb as the exponent of the teetotal crusade, could hardly 
have been more clearly shown. 

7—2 
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on British taxpayers. Once more in 1899, by the Clerical 
Tithes Act, ten or eleven thousand incumbents were relieved , 
from half of the rates they had to pay on their tithe-rent 
charge, and the conirnunily at large became responsible for 
that amount So that, passing over smaller encroachmeiits^ 
tliose in ollice benefited tlieir friends to the amount of over 
£.‘1,000,000, indirectly taken from the pockets of the nation 
at large. I'ower given in support of a particular jiolicy was 
used by the ministry to carry out other ijolicies which would 
never liavo been approved by the electors had they been 
consulted. 

“ Well, but wliat are wc to do ? ” will bo the question asked. 

‘ All these evils are the results of our system of govern¬ 
ment, and vve must make the best of tliein. We cannot 
avoid having parties. An oliedient majority will iieeessaiily 
enable its leaders to do things at variance with the wishes of 
those who ])iit it in power. Only hy the abolition of party- 
goveriinienb, which no one tliiiiks possible, can this miscliie- 
voiis working out of things he changed.” 

I demur to lliis conclusion. Were every momher of Parlia¬ 
ment true to his eonvietioiis—did every one resolve that he 
would not tell falsehoods by his votes—did each cease to 
regard “ jifirty loyalty ” as a virtue, and deciile to give efleet 
to his unit of opinion, regardless of ministerial interests— 
these over-ridings of the national will by a few gentlemen 
in Downing Street would be impossible. 

“ But such a course would hiing government to a dead¬ 
lock, ’ will be rejoined. “No ministry could continue in 
oflice for a month if it could not count upon a body of 
supporters who would vote for its measures whether they 
approved of them or not. Ministry after ministry would bo 
thrown out and public business arrested.” 

Here is one of those not infrequent cases in which men 
discussing some proposed change, assume that while the 
change is made other things remain unchanged; whereas 
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ill is always to be assumed that other things will change 
simultaneously. If representatives, or a large proportion 
of them, decided that they would no longer by their votes 
say they believed things were good which they really 
believed weie had; and if, while receiving adequate su])port 
*011 certain main issues, the ministry was frequently left in a 
minority on minor issues, and, in conformity with the present 
practice, resigned ; and if the like happened with subsequent 
ministries; it woulil pres(intly be recognized as unfit that a 
guverniiieiit approved in its general conduct of aflairs should 
resign because it was defeated—even often defeated—on 
subordinate questions: es[)ecially if those who usually sup- 
pbrted it, but wlio were about to vote against it, announced 
that their dissent must not he taken as indicating any 
general dissatisfaction. Only in cases wheie the defeats of 
the ministry were frequent enough to sliow that its policy 
at large was condenined, would resignation be the sccpience, 
and the apjiropriate sequence. In all ordinary eases ministers 
would sinqdy ac'^ept the expression of dissent, and instead 
of resigning withdraw the oil ending measure. 

And now observe w’hat would be the general results. No 
longer able to ]>ass measuies disapproved by the 0 ])positioii 
and by many of its own followers, a ministry would be 
able to pass only such measures as were ajipioved by a 
majority of representatives of all parties—or rather, let us 
say, fragments of parties; and, by implication, would be able 
to pass only sucii measures as would probably he apjiroved 
by most of the constituencies. A ministry which came into 
power to achieve one puipose wdlled by the country, would 
not be able subsequently to use Us power to achieve pur¬ 
poses not willed by the country but at variance with its 
will. That is to say, a ministry would become that which 
its name implies, a servant, instead of being what it is now, 
a master—a servant not, as originally, of the monarch, but 
a servant of the house and the nation. 

At present that which >ve boast of as political freedom 
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consists in the ability to choose a despot or a group of 
oligarrli^. ainl jiTH'r long misbehaviour has produced dissalis- 
faction, lo (1 hh»s(^ another despot or group of oligarchs: 
ha'.ing nuMiiwliilo been made subject to laws sundry of 
which !in' n’pnjiiiant. Abolish the existing conventional 
us,'tgi*—h‘l each member feel that he may express by his” 
vote his advciM* belief respecting a government measure, 
wiiliout (‘inhintiiMing the government’s stability, and the 
whole of this vicKuia sj’^stem would disappear. Constitu¬ 
encies through their representatives would really come to be 
the makers of the laws they live under. 

Tint what if each constituency has bound its ro]ircsenta- 
l.ives Lo follow a party-](-ailer ? Yes, here conics the cnix. 
l*olilical vic(iS have their roots in the natuie of the jieoj'le. 
The ability to find candidates who will hind themselves to 
party-xirograiiiines, and the wi^i to hud such eaiididatcs, arc 
alike indicative of an average chaiaeter not fitted for truly 
free institutions, luit fitted only for those instiLotions under 
which despotism is fiom time to time mitigati-d by iroedom. 
Freedom in its full sense—tlu* jjower to carry on the activi¬ 
ties of life with no gieatcr restiietions tlinii those entailed 
by the claims of utheis to like jKJWer—is understood by very 
few. Illustiations of ibo cuircnt inability meet, us on all 
sides. Men who take shares in a eonijiany foiiiied f«»r a 
sjieeifiod ])Uix>eRC and then think themselves hound by the 
vote of a two-thirds niajoiity to undertake some oilier x»ur- 
posc, do not perceive that they aie aggies,'•ed upon—do not 
see that those who have entered into a contract are not 
bound to do a tiling which they have not e«jnliacted to do, 
and that theiefore they aie wronged. Jiatex)ii}eis who elect 
ineiiibers of a municipal goveriiineiit for tlie local main¬ 
tenance of Older, and for eeilaiii ])nh]ic fi<lminislra1;ions, and 
then submit to be taxed for purposes they never dreamt 
of (as subscribing c*a]»iLal for a canal) if a majority of the 
elected body so decide, fail to understand the nature of 
liberty. Similarly those who, joining a trade-union, sur- 
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romler tlirir to make onfiajjiMiionts on iln-iv own 

terms, and allow themselves to be told by their leaders when 
to work and when not to work, have no adequate sense of 
that fiindament.{\l right wliich every man possesses to make 
the best of himself, and to dispose of his a))ilitics in any 
•way he pleases. Naturally, then, it results that those wlio 
re})rcsent electors wlio are thus vague iu their conceptions 
of freedom, and deticieiit in the accoini)aiiying sentiment, 
iimst he expected to sul)iiiit to paity-dKitiites, and to say hy 
their votes that they ajqn’ovc things whicli tlioy do not 
ai)prove. For the ])re.scijt there is no ]H’ol)al)ility of anything 
better, but a probalality of something worse ; for the retro- 
g:ade movement now going on towards the militant social 
type, IS ineMti»hl> aceompauied not by lehixatioii of authority 
but b} enforcement of iL 
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I HAVE road or heard tliat James Mill punislied his danjiliiorg 
for had reasoning. Wliat penalties were inflicted I did not 
loam ; hut so drastic a method of dealing with defects of 
thought, which are in many eases duo to iiieurahle defects of 
natuie, does not commend itself to me. 

I sliould, however, he inclined to inflict on young people 
certain punishments for exaggerations and mis-Hlatenients— 
punishnicnts ha\ing relevance to the ollences and naturally 
serving to check them. In eacli instance a tit task would he 
to write out a correct definition of the misused word, 
followed hy some examples of its apju’ojniato use. The 
penalty would he slight and in all respects improving ; since, 
hesides impressing on the oflender the meaning of the word, 
it would constitute an exercise in detinition : there would be 
frequent discipline in exact thinking. Such discipline is 
ignored in the current conceptions of education, though 
imnumsely more impoitant Ilian much other discipline that 
is insisted on. Of course parallel kinds of penalties might 
he inflicted for mis-statenjcnts—not mis-statements of things 
learned from hooks, hut mis-statements of the incidents of 
daily life, private and public, which are conspicuous in the 
conversation of both young and old from lionr to hour. 

All are transgressors, and consequently all take lenient 
*views of the transgression. Passing feelings prompt stronger 
words than are justifiable, and the desire to interest listeners 
increases perversions otherwise caused. I find that I am 
myself to be blamed for thus corrupting expression: dis¬ 
covering, as I often do when revising manuscript, that the 
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word “ very ” had been used where it was uncalled for. I'l tua 
minute to minute every one utters needless adjectives and 
adverbs. We rarely hear any one say he has a cold: it is 
nearly always a “ bad ” cold, or a very bad ” cold. If it be 
a question of weather, then a warm day in Spring is spoken 
*of as " hot ”: a descfiption inat)plicable save to days iir July 
or August. Supposing it should rain moderately, it is said 
to be ‘'pouring”—a woid rightly used only in case of a 
thunder-shower or shower like it. Similarly, a little thin ice 
over the puddles is thought to justify the de.scrqjtiou “ a 
hard frost.” And if the (piestion concerns the merit or 
demerit of a person or perlbnnance, he or it is represented as 
iTiuch above or inucli below the a\crnge. Coiiveisiition is 
tldckly sprinkled with superlatives, and yet it needs but a 
moment’s thought to see that sui>erlativos should occur but 
rarely, since cxtrenio cases bear but a small ratio to niddium 
cases. 

Criticisms iiassed on these licenses of speech arc iiooh- 
poohed or disregarded. It is forgotten that they arc mani¬ 
festations of a habit, and that while mostly little or no harm 
results, the habit occasionally results in hai’in that is seiious 
To say that e\*aggeiaiions are of no consecpionce is to say 
that it matters not whether language conveys truth or on fir: 
partial and trivial error in most eases, hut grave eiior in 
some cases. My attention has recently hecn drawn to the 
coii.sc<|uent evils by peisoiial experiences, which show that 
words carelessly used, even in xirivaie letters, may, through 
a publication never dreamt of when they were written, cause 
mischiefs. 

The first of the experiences to which I refer is supplied by 
The Lije and Letters of T. H. Hiadcy. On page 383 of 
Vol. I, in* a letter to his German friend Dr. Dohrn, jocosely 
threatening to pull to pieces some of liis new ideas if he 
sends them, he, in illustration of his threat, refers to me in 
the following words—“ I liave been /m devil’s advocate for a 
number of years, and there is no telling how many brilliant 
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prcciiliitidij'* I li;uo 1-eoii the means of cliol<in‘' lu an 
eiiilirwiiiii-.-ijiii*." Iiiterjii'cted with the aid of the Context, 
tin’s smti-mr will, hv the c-riticuliv-minded, not he taken 
seriously, but those who are not oiitically-niinded, will give 
a literal iiicaniiig to the expression “no telling how many 
biilliant speculations, &c.” Feeling that, in the absence of 
correclion, tliis ])hrase would mislead, I requested my secre¬ 
tary (who now writes to my dictation) lo conijiaro the 
original .MSS. with the printed hooks. He found tliat in the 
two work's, Mrst Principles and The Principlr'* of 
ocoiij)ying three volumes, which were seen in proof by 
Prf)f. Huxley, thcie were four speculative passages in the 
jMSS. which had disappeared from the xirintcd text: one of 
them, however, having been afterward.s n]»roduce(l by me in 
an ap])endi\. because good warrant for it bad become kiiowm. 
A further inisapprehousion lesults. It w’as necessary tliat 
on my biological writings I sliould liave th" criticisms of an 
(Xpert, and these w’cre kindly given to me liy Trof Huxley; 
hut 1 <]id not a.«k his ciitK'isms on my jisychol'igical, socio¬ 
logical, and ethical wnitnigs, nor on my WTitings of a niis- 
(•(‘llancouK kind, Nevertheless eeitain other ]>assages in 
]Hr. Leonard Huxley’s Iafe of Iiis fat lie.r leave on most readers, 
if not on all, the impression tliat 1 received these. There 
is, on page G8 of Vol. 11, a staleincnfc that lie had been ray 
“‘devil’s advocate’ for thirty-odd years'’*'^—the whole iieriod 
of our frieiulslii]) up to the date of the Icttei ; and this, 
joined with mentions of jiroof-readiiig elsewhere, appears to 
iini»ly that he read the proofs of the ^arKUls works written 
duiiijg that time, and that in the absence of his restraining 
iiitiuence I shonld have imhlished in them iiiuiierous ill- 
based speculations. This injuiioiis implication, resulting 
fiom careless expressions, I cannot pass unrcctifed.* Out of* 
sixteen published volumes he saw the proofs of three only, 

• It is probable that Mr. Leonard Huxley, ■who pTibli«hed in the Athen<£um 
for Doe. S, lOOCt, a letter maltmpf ccitain rectificutions T pointed out as 
needful, has pmitted from later editions the passage containing these wroeda. 
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to which must ho addo*! the |»roi»fs of sonui Miudl 
That he was very apt in his letters to mako M.i'.enifuts nf 
too sweejiiii.u: a kind, the reader may him.self Jiiid ele.ir ]»niii| 
On ]taiio -08 of Yol. II (lii-^t eilitioii), .'■peaking of u>e-inla ii- 
taiiee, ho wiLlo-i—“Sja-ncer i** liDiiiid t(» it n ^n'lnn lii.s 
*]»'-\chwloLiy srot'-; to willifail ii.” 2<iiw any ono \\l5() 

turns to till' til"! Mihllne of 7/'i //'/< ■! o/ J\i/i 

reads I'lirls 1, 11, aii>l 111. fin<i then turns l<« llie ."eLoiid 
\olnine and reals r.iii< VI iiiel VII in.iv >co that liis ."tato- 
iiienl i» i{niU‘ nn'>'le.iilin>j. li iiiijdn." llial.\\toen->‘-inlieri- 
tanee iii-]'io\e 1 llii* wlmh: i-v-iein wiaiM lall ‘n theginund, 
ulicn-a-^ It i." «jn)\ in Tali'. IV aid V tliai u-'<-inliejii.int(' is 
kii 2 )hi‘«l ; ainl'•iiiiii* eiiniend tliai e\i'i' iln-« hangi*" li -eiihi-d 
in^those might be effected by iiutural selection. This proiie- 
ness to over-statement was not limited to letters. Ihiblished 
WTitings exinnjjlify it. The views which I hold respecting 
the limitation of State-functions he called “ administrative 
nihilism”; though, beyond national ilefeiice, I hold it to he 
the business of the Slate to delmid citizens not onlv from 

L 

('limes of violence and ay:mession against one another but 
also from all civil injuries down to commission of iiuisanees 
(ace H'ibaya, Vol. IT p. 44‘J). 

The other insLanco to wliich I refei, while it in some 

measure illnstratos the luischief done by exaggei-atioii, also 

illustratiis the mischief that may aiisc from indeliintcncss. 

In a sket(’.h ot my career and works published by a wairmly 

sym])athetic narrator, tlu'u* occurs tins sentence:—“Like 

Aristotle, be lias had to delegate large portions of Ins woik 

to be done for him bv ollieis.” Tlio.se who know tliat the 

% 

woik delegated l)y Aiistotle was the collection of nialeiials 
for liis Natui-al Histoiy, will lightly interpret tlio reference. 
But not "one render in ten knows this, and hence wrong 
inferences will probably be drawn. As my name is esiiuQuiily 
associated with The Synthetic Thilosopliy, tliis sentence w'dl 
suggest to many tne thought tliat “large portions” of it 
W’cre written by deputy. This he did not mean to say. 
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The work to which he referred is entitled—*‘I)oRoriptive 
Sociology; or Groups of Sociological Facts, classified and 
arranged by Heihert Spencer, compiled and abstracted by 
David Duncan, liicliard Sclieppig, and James Collier”: eight 
parts of which liave thus far appeared. Knowing that I 
should he unable to read all the works of travel and liistory- 
coht?iining the facts I should need wlien dealing with the 
science of society, I engaged these gentlemen—first one, tlieii 
two, tlien three—to read up for me, and arrange tlie extracts 
they made in the manner I prescribed. With much material 
I had accumulated in the course of many years, I incorpo¬ 
rated a much larger amount of material derived from these 
compilations wlien wiiting the rriiiaplrs of Socioluijy, aiil 
Part II of the Principles of Ethics. 

If even the sympathetie are a]»t to do mischief by misused 
words, what is to be expected from tlie antagonistic ? Kobody 
needs tolling tliat the effect of animosity of every kind, 
personal, political, theological, or philosophical, is greatly to 
intensify exaggerations and multiply mis-statementH. I have 
had much experience in controvei'sy, and speaking with 
strict regard to facts so far as I can recall them—avoiding 
carefully that exaggeration I am condemning—my impres¬ 
sion is that in three eases out of four the alleged ojdiiioiis of 
mine condemned by opp(» ients, are not opinions of mine at 
all, but arc opinions wrongly ascribed by them to me; sfune- 
times from carelessness but more frequently from perversity; 
seeming, not unfieqnenlly, to be deliberate. 

In illnstratioii of the extent to which opposition, whether 
expressed in controversy or otherwise expressed, ijroin])ts 
injurious misrepresentations, I may quote a passage from the 
letters of Benjamin Jvicett, page 190:— 

somelimcs think that we Flatoiiists and Idealists are not half 
so industrious as those repulsive pcojJe who only * believe what they 
can liold in their hands,’ Biiin, H. Spencer, etc., who are the very 
Tuppers of Philosophy.” 

1 will not ask in \vhat sense the Law of Evolution and 
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FHiKlry jroTiemlizali'ms of an abstract kind with wbicli 1 am 
identified, can be severally held in iny hands, b\ii ^vill 
interpret this statement in the sense probably intended, as 
an ascription of materialism. One might have expected that 
Prof. Jowett, learned in philosophy and practised in making 
distinctions, would ■ not have followed in the steps of less 
cultured theological opponents, whose aspersions I have time 
after time shown to bo groundless. It might have been 
supposed that since the System of Synthetic Philosophy 
commences with a division entitled “ The Unknowable,’* 
having for its purpose to show that all material phenomena 
are manifestations of a Power which transcends our know¬ 
ledge—that “ force, as wo know it, can be regarded only as a 
cowditioned effect of the Unccuiditioncd Cause” (§ 51), there 
had been afforded sutliciently decided pi-oot* of belief in 
something whicli cannot be held in the hands. Considering 
that in TIig J*rinci 2 >lvs of § 611, I have written— 

“ Hence though of the two it seems easier to translate so- 
called Matter into so-called Spirit, than to translate so-called 
Spirit into so-called Matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly 
impossible), yet no translation can carry us beyond our 
symbols,” I might reasonably have tliought that no one 
would call mo a materhdi^t. Still more after the elaborate 
analysis contained in §§ 271, 272, showing the untcnability 
of materialism, I should have supposed the rcjpudiation 
complete. Put the charge of materialism is a convenient 
weapon for theological and pliilosophical opponents — a 
weapon which, knocked out of the liaiid of one, is j)rescntly 
picked up by another—a weapon which Prof. Jow’ctt was not 
ashamed to use and to join with vilifying w’ords.* 

lletuniing from these illustrations to the topic at large, let 
me insist more than thus far, on the enormous mischiefs 

* “ But perhaps lie did not know of these paseagos,” some defcoder will 
say. I am not aware that one who condemns an autlior’s opinions is 
excused because he does not know what those opinions are : rather his 
ignoiance adds to the gravity of his offence. But the excuse, bod though 
it is, » unavailing, for Prof. Jowett had in his hands the works containing 
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which careless speech produces. Bloodshed, loss of life, 
national disaster, are in considerable measure tiaceable to 
it. Passions, alike of individuals and of peoples, once 
aroused are intensified by vilifications, often unwarranted 
from the outset and beyond question unwarranted as Llm 
passions rise to their climax, and men, blinded by fury, 
utter any calumnies which come first into thonglit. 
course the great mass of the, English people will refuse to 

lhe ‘0 pn^^ngos More than the first half of The Synthetic PliiTosophv 
originally ibaued in porlionn of SO paged to sub-cribers, wlio paid ten 
Hhilliiigs fur every four iiuinbers. Prof. Joaett was among the original 
BUbscribers. When tho series had been running for seven years, Prof. 
Jowett, diinoyod, T suppose, at the truiiblu of having to pay ten shilliiig'i rt 
intervals, sent to iny publishers a lump sum of £5 to cover future subscrip¬ 
tions. On completion of the 44tb number I decided to publish the rcmi .n- 
ing volumes in tho ordinary way. At that time tlie £5 sent by Prof. Jowett 
was iinexliausted, and the balance was sent back to him Tims, beyond tiio 
fact that lie vas a subscriber from the beginning, there is tho more remark¬ 
able fact tha*- out of about four hundred original subscribers, lie was the 
only one wlio (laid sub-criptions in advance—paid, in fact, ten subscriptions 
in ad>aiice. 

In presence of the quotation which T have above given, these statements 
■will bo thought incredible: at anv rate verincntiun will be linked. I there¬ 
fore wrote to my publishers, thinking that though tho Biib'cnption-book 
ceased to be used 22 vears ago. there might yet be found, if i.ot iii it yot in 
Bome other book of accounts, a verifying entry. This turned out to bo true, 
as is shown by the'following letter 

14 Henrietta St, Covent Garden, 

* 21 August, 1809. 

Dear Sir,— 

In answer to your letter of the 20th inst. it appears from the only book 
to which 'wc can refer that Prof. JoweLt paid to us the sum of £5 on 
12 March, 1867, on Ofceount of Synthetic Philosophy, and that eventually 
tbe sum of £1 was returned to him. Wc regret that we cannot trace the 
date of this repayment, as wo have not the eaoh-books or letters of that 
dat-e. We are, &c , 

Williams & NouaATs. 

IToro, then, is a psychological puzzle. ProjEM|Sfr«t''ett's practical proof of 
apprcbatiOR was inversely proportionate to'msexpressed disapprobation! 

sliDw'Jng, in an extremely exceptional way, if not his agreement with 
the Synthetic Philosophy yet his appreciation of it, he describi’d its author 
as an “ empty sciolist ’’ [words used in another passage] Prof. Jowett was 
said to be difficult to understand. Here is a problem for his admirers which 
they w ill, 1 think, not easilv solve. 
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SCO tlint our roi'kloss oxajr'JTorations and rcLkU'ss mis-stato- 

iJK'nts, hs>\e lii-oii in inousmv to Muiiu* for the evils 

wo lire oiir.-olvo.s now sulleriiii' wliilo iiillirtinir 'jroater evils 

* 

on otluTs. but they will imi reruse to see that uxaggeni- 
tioiii ami inih-^lateiiinit" h.i\e iiiiin'‘nydv iiuToasoJ the 

V 

iijilic'l ii"W' l\‘lt for l’'iiL'l.iii'l bv ContiiiiMital iiaiioiis. Thev 
must sjiiivly |»eirf;ve ill»! this imivi-r-il niisu>.o oi’ language 
is al the jire-’iMii iiiiim‘in <i '•our'-i» iil’ iuteriiiili.-ual danger, 
.-uice, while till* Kieiirli .iml ih * (lei'iuaiis are aiiM'ius to find 
exeiiscs III!* liehi'iig u^. -null iui-iil*nls may ]irccipitate 
ili-iistiou'- war-. (»!i\ .i» i-lv ihi‘ .iniimi-itv late!v generated, 
whieli, as I hear from a (Itrinan Irieml especially charac¬ 
terizes the young, may hereafter bo a cause of wholesale 
shuigliter, resurgence of savagery, and vast tiiiancial burdens. 
Hence it is a duty to reprobate habits of exaggeration. 1 
say habits, because if w'oids are misused in small ami 
indifferent matters tliev will bo misused in groat ami 
important ones. It is folly to suppose that those who, 
when trivialities aio, in question, use stronger words tlian 
are called, for, w'lll smldeiily become judicial in their speech 
when the things discussed are momentous. 

“ So then w'e are' to make our talk prim and exact and 
conse<iuciitly dull: looking at our words before we ut-ter 
them to see that they do not go beyonil tlio truth Why, 
were that done, conversation would lose all its salt*” Such 


is the kind of i espouse to be expected from those* who 
exaggerate and who defeml exaggeration. T!ie I'csponsu 
comes appropriately, since it illustrates that randomness of 
thought wdiicli exaggeration itsf'lf does. The implication «jf 
the above argument is that words which truly express the 
facts should be used in all cases whore the obvious intention 


is to exjiress facts; not at all that w’ords should bo used in 
this way when there is an obvious intention to overstate 
with a view to cause amusement. Ilumorous exaggeration 
would be increased in effect when it came from the uioutli 


of one who ordinarily used words appropriately. 
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“ You shall siihmit. We are masters and we will make you 
ac*kiiowle<l"e it! ” Tlicse words express tlie sentiment which 
sways the liritisli nation in its (lcaliiij;s with the llocr 
republics; anti this sentiment it is which, dcHiiitely dis- 
})laycd in this case, j)ervades iinlofinitely the political iVt'l'ni; 
now manifesting itself as ImperialLsm. Suin’cmacy, whole 
not clearly imagined, is vaguely present in the hackgi-ouud of 
consciousness. Not the derivation of the'word only, but all 
its uses and associations, imply the thought of predominance 
—imply a correlative subordination. Actual or potential 
coercion of otlicr.s, individuals or commnnitie.s, is necessarily 
involved in the conccjition. 

There are tho.se, and unhappily they form the great 
majority, who think there is something noble (morally as 
well as histoncully) in the exercise of enminand—in the 
forcing of others to abandon their owm wills and fullil the 
will of the coinmaiider. I am not about to contest this sen¬ 
timent. I merely say that there are others, unhappily but 
few, who think it ignoble to bring their fellow creatures into 
subjection, and wlio think the noble thing is not only to 
respect their freedom but also to defend it. Leaving this 
matter undiscussed, my present purpose is to show those who 
lean tow’ard.s Imperiidism, that tlie exercise of mastery inevit¬ 
ably entails on the master himself some form of skvery, more 
or loss pronounced. The uncultured masses, and even the 
greater part of the cultured, will regard this statement as 
absurd; and though many who liave read history with an eye 
to essentials rather than trivialities know that this is a 
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paradox in tlie right sense—that is, true in fact though not 
seeming true—even they are not fully conscious ot the nuiss 
of evidence establishing it, and will be all the better for 
having illustrations recalled. Let me begin witli tlie earliest 
and simplest, which W’ell serves to symbolize the whole. 

Here is a ]>iisoiipr with huiuls tied and a cord round his 
neck (as suggested hy figures in Assyiiaii bas-reliefs) being 
led home by his savage compieror, who intends to make him 
a slave. The one, you sny, is (‘ai»tivo and the other free ? 
Arc you quite sure the other is free ? Ho holds one end of 
the cord, and unless he means to let his captive e.seape, ho 
must continue to he fastened hy keeping hold of tlie cord iu 
sitch way tlujit it cannot ea^^ily be dotaehod. lie must he 
hiiyself tied to the e.iqitive while the, eajilive is tied to him. 
In other w'ays his aetiMties arc impeded luiil ecrtaiii hurdens 
are imposed lui liiiii. A wild animal cr(»sses the track, and 
he cannot ]nirsue. If he wishes to drink of the adjacent 
stream, he must tie up lii.s captive le-t advantage be taken of 
his defenceless position. Moreover he has to i»rovi(le hjoil 
for both. In \arious w’ays, then, he is no longer eonqdetely 
at liberty; ainl these w’ays adumbrate in a simple manner 
the universal ivutli that the instrumental itu^s hy wliieli the 
subordination of others is effected, themselves suboidinato 
the victor, the master, or the ruler. 

The eoineidenee in time between tlie S<uith Afrii’aii war 
and the recent out hurst of lmi»(‘i ialisni, ilhisl i.ites the general 
tiutli that mililaney and Imperialism arc closely allied—are, 
ill fact, ditleieut ni.iiiif'jstations of the same social con¬ 
dition. It eiuihl not, indeed, he olhenvise. Sul>jecT; iaces or 
subject societies, do not voluntarily snhniit tlienisehes to 
a ruling race (»r a ruling society: their suh|(*ction is neaily 
alw’ays the effect of eoeu'ion An army is the ageney 
which achieved it, and an army must be kept over ready 
to maintain it I'nloss the supremacy has actual or jiotential 
force behind it theie is only fedciation, not Inijieriahsni. 
Here, however, as above implied, the purpo>e ’s not so 

8 
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much to iliat an iniporiul society is ueeossarily a 

militiiiil ."(K i' ly. as to sliow that in ]ii(i]»i)nion as liberty is 
diniiiii'lu-l in the socii'lies over wliu-li it rules, liberty is 
dimmished within its own organization. 

The cailiest records furnish an illustration. Whether in 
the times of the pyramid-builders the power of the Egyptian' 
autocrat, which effected such astounding results, was qualified 
an elaborate system of restraints, we have no evidence; 
but tliere is ])roof that in laier days he was the slave of the 
governmental organization. 

“ TJie laws subjected every action of Ids piivate life to as severe a 
scniliiiy as his behaviour iii the administration of aifairs. The hours 
of washing walking, and all the amusonieuts ami occu|)ations of the 
day, were settled with precision, and the quantity as well as the 
quality of his food were regulated by law.” {Manners ami CustorM 
of the Ancient Egyptians^ Biich’a ed. of Wilkinson, vol. T, ICG.) 

Moreover the relation between enslavement of foreign peoples 
and enslavement of the nation which conquered them, is 
shown hy an inscription at Karuak, which describes “how 
Inttevly the country was paying the price of its foreign con¬ 
quests, in its oppression hy its standing army.’’ (Flinders 
Petrie, flts^forg of Eggpf, ii. 2r)2.) 

Turn we now to a society of widedy different hqie hnt 
exhibiting the same general truths—that of 8]ii.u'ta. The 
coiiqneriiig nice, or Spartans proper, who had beneath them 
the PcTireci ainl the Helots, descendants of tw'O subject 
races, w^ere not only supreme over these hnt twn'ce became 
the supreme race of the Peloponnesus. What was the pn'ce 
they ])aid for their “ imperial ” position ? The individual 
Sj)artan, iiuistor as he was over slaves and semi-shives, was 
himself iii bondage to the incorporated society of Spartans. 
Each led the life not wdiich ho himself chose bat the life 
dictated hy the aggregate of which he ibrmed one unit. 
And this life was a life of strenuous discipline, leaving no 
space for culture, or art, or poetry, or other source of pleasure. 
He exemplified in an extreme degree the Grecian doctrine 
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that the citizen does not belong to himself or to his family 
but to his city. 

If instead of the small and simple community of Spaita 
we take the vast and complex empire of Home, we find tins 
i?ssential connexion between Imperialism and slavery even 
more conspicuous. • I do not refer to the fact that three- 
fourths of those who peopled Italy in imperial days were 
slaves, chained in the fields when at work, chained at night 
in their dormitories, and those who were porters chained to 
the doorways—conditions horrible to contemj)latc—but'I 
refer to the fact that the nominally free pare of the com- 
rgunity consisted of grades of bondinon. Xot only did 
citizens stand in that bondage implied by military service, 
cofiiplete or partial, under subjection so ngid that an officer 
w'as to be dreaded more than an enemy, but those occupied 
in civil or sem;f civil life, were compelled to w’ork for the 
public, “ Everyone was treated in fact as a servant of the 
State . . . the nature of each man’s labour was ] per¬ 

manently fixed for him.” The sochity was foiincd of fight¬ 
ing serfs, working serls, cultivating serfs, official serf's. 
And then w’hat of the supreme head of this gigantic bureau¬ 
cracy into wdiich I’omau^ society had grown—tlio Em])cror ^ 
lie became a jiuiijict of the Pretorian guard, w’hich while a 
means of safety wras a cause of danger. Moreover lie was 
in daily bondage to routine. As Gibbon says, “the cMujicMor 
was the first slave of the ceremonies he iniiiosed.” Tims in 
a conspicuous manner Koine slio^vs how, as in other cases, a 
society which enslaves other societies enslaves itself. 

The same lesson is taught by those ages of seething con¬ 
fusion—of violence and bloodshed—which the collup.se of 
the Komcwi emiiire left: an empire wliich dwells in the 
minds of the many as something to be admired and eimi- 
jf^ted—the many who forgive any horrors if only their brute 
love of mastery is gratified, sympathetically wdien not 
actually. Passing over those sanguinary times in which 
the crimes of Clovis and Fredegonde and Lrunchaut w'ere 

8-2 
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typical, we come in the slow course of things to the emer¬ 
gence of the feudal regime—a regime briefly expressed by 
the four words, suzerains, vassals, serfs, slaves—a regime 
which, along with the perpetual struggles for supremacy 
among local rulers, and consequent chronic militancy, "was 
characterized by the unqualilied power of eacli chief or 
ruler, count or dnke, within his own territory—a graduated 
bondage of all below him. The established form—“I am 
your man,” uttered by tlie vassal on his knees wdth apposed 
hands, ex2)ressc<l the relation of one grade to another through¬ 
out the society; and then, as usual, the master of slaves 
was liiinself enslfivcd by his appliances for maintaining life 
and power. He had the perpetual burden of arms and coat 
of mail, and the precautions to be taken now against assas¬ 
sination now against death by poison. And then when we 
come to tlie ulLimate state in which the subordination of 
minor luleis by a chief ruler had become complete, and all 
counts and dukes w'ere vassals of the king, we have not 
only the bondage entailed on tlie king by State-business with 
its unceasing anxieties, but ila^ bondage of ceremonial with 
its dreary rouiul. S[)oaking of this in Franco in the time 
-of Louis le CJraiul, Mad.iine do IMaiiitoiiou remarks—“Save 
IhoHe only who fill the highest stations, I know of none 
more unfortunate than those who on^y them. If you could 
only form an idea of what it is! ” 

^lerely refen ing to tho extromc subjection of the niler to 
his appliances for ruling which was reached in Japan, wdiere 
the god-descended Mikado, imprisoned by the requirements 
of his sacred state, w^as debarred from ordinary freedoms, 
and in wiiose recluse life there were at one time such 
penalties as sitting for three liours daily on the,.throne— 
passing over, too, the case of China, wdiere, as Prof. Douglas 
tells us of the emperor “his wdiolo life is one coiitiimal 
round of ceremonial observances,” and “ from the day on 
which he ascends the throne to the time when he is carried 
lo Ills tomb in the Eastern Hills, his hours and almost 
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minutes have special duties appointed to them by the Board 
of Rites*'; we may turn now to tlie conspicuous example 
furnished by Russia. Along with that unceasing subjuga¬ 
tion of minor nationalities by which its hn]_)crialisni is dis¬ 
played, what do we see within its own oiganization? "We 
have its vast army, .to service in which every one is actually 
or potentially liable; we have an enormous bureaucracy 
ramifying everywhere and rigidly controlling individual 
lives; we have an expenditure over outrunning rcsourcca 
and calling for loans. As a result of the pressure felt iier- 
sonally and pecuniarily, we have secret revolutionary societies, 
[perpetual plots, chronic diead of social explosions; and 
while eveiy one is in danger of Siboiia, wo have the all- 
povverful head of this enslaved nation in constant fear for 
his life. Even when lie goes to re\iew his troops, rigorous 
precautions have to be taken by a siip])lementary army of 
soldiers, policemen, and spies, some forming an accomiiany- 
ing guard, some lying in wait here and there to pre.vent 
possible nttacks; while similar iirecaulions, which from 
time to time fail, have ever to he taken against assassina¬ 
tion by explo.sioii, during drives and railvvay-jonviicys. Whac 
portion of life is not absorbed in government-business and 
religious observances is taken np in self-preservation. 

And now what is the lesson ? Is it that in our own ca.se 
imperialism and slavery, everywhci'e else and at all times 
united, are not to he united ? Most will say Yes. Nay they 
will join, as our Poet Laureate lately did in th.* title to some 
rhymes, the words “Imperialism and Liberty”; mistaking 
names for things as of old. Gibbon writes; — 

“ Augustus was sensible that mankind is governed by names ; nor 
was he derived in his expectation, that the senate and people wouhl 
submit to slavery, provided tlicy were respectfully assured that they 
still enjoyed their ancient freedom.” {Decline and Fall, 08.) 

Eree! ” thinks the Englishman, “ How can I be other than 
free if by my vote I share in electing a representative who 
helps to determine the national transactions, home and 
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foreign ? ” Delivering a ballot-paper lie identifies with the 
possession of those unrestrained activities which liberty 
implies; though, to take but one instance, a threatened 
penalty every day reminds him that his children must be 
stamped with the State-pattern, not as he wills but as others 
will. 

Dut let us note how, along with the nominal extension of 
constitutional freedom, there has been gf»ing on actual diminu¬ 
tion of it. There is fir.st the fact that tlie legislative functions 
of Purliamciit have been decreasing \vhile the ]\rinistry has 
boon usurping them. Important measures are not now 
brought forward and carried by private inomhers, but axipeal 
is made to the government to take them up: the making of 
laws is gradually lapsing into the hands of the executive. 
And thenw'ithin the exticutivc itself the tendency is towards 
placing ]KAver in few’cr hands. Just as in past times the 
Cabinet grew out of the I’livy Council by a process of re¬ 
striction, so now a smaller group of ministers is coming to 
exercise sjime of the fuiiclioiis of the whole group. Add to 
which we have subonluiate executive bodies, like the Iltniie 
Ollice, the Board <.)f Tradt*, the Board of Education, and the 
Local Government I’oard, to which there have been deiuited 
the powers both of making certain kinds of laws and enfor¬ 
cing them: government by administrative order. In like 
luanner by taking for goveriiineiit-puipobes more and more 
of the time which was once available for private memljers ; 
by the cutting down of debates by the closure; and now 
by requiiing the vote for an entire department to be passed 
ca Uoc, without criticism of details; we are shown that while 
extension of the franchise has been seeming to increase the 
liberties of citizens, their liberties have been decreased by 
restricting the spheres of action of their representatives. 
All these are stages in that concentration of power which 
is the concomitant of Imperialism.* And how this tendency 

• Even wlnlo I have the pi oof in hand there pome the new rules of 
procedure, further diminishing the freedom of members. 
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wolks out where inilitaiicv hoconies active, we arc shown 
by tli(* iiieu'^iires taken in f?i)utli Africa—the proelainaiion 
luaiti.-il law by a governor, who therehy becomes in so far 
a despot, and the temporary suspension of constitutional 
government: a suspension which many so-called loyalists 
Voiild make complete. 

Passing by this, however, let us note the extent to which 
the citizen is the seivant of the community in disguised 
ways. Certain ancient usages will best make this cleai. 
Dniiiig times when coini)lete slavery was mingled with 
serfdom, the serf, tied to Ins plot, rendered to his lord or 
fceigncnr many dues and services. These seiviccs, or corv^cs, 
varied, according to the jicnod and the jdace, fiom one day’s 
hJjoiir to six days’ labour in the week—from partial slavery 
to complete'’ .sla\ery. Ijabours and exactions of these 
kinds were inobt of tlicm in couivse of time commuted for 
money: the equivalence between so much tax j^aid to the 
lord and so much w'ork done for him, being thus distinctly 
recognized. Now' in so far as the burden is coneerned, it 
comes to the same thing if for tlie leudal lord wx* substitute 
the central government, and for local monoy-jinyments we 
substitute general taxes. The essential (juestion for the 
citizen is what part of Tiis work goes ro the i»o\ver which 
rules over him, and what part reinaius a\ailahle for satisfying 
his own wants. Labour demanded by the State is just as 
much corL‘(!e to the State as lalnuir demanded lo' the feiulal 
lord W'as coin A' to him, thougli it may not 1 k! e.i!le«l so, and 
though it may be given in money instead of in kinil; and to 
the extent of this conic eacli citizen is a surf to the eom- 
iniinity. Some live years ago ]\I. Cluyot calculated that in 
Fiance, the civil and military expenditure alisorh.s some TO 
per cent, of the national ]«roduee, or, in otlier w'ctrds, that 
90 days annnallj of the average citizen’s labour is given to 
the State under compulsion. 

Though to a smaller extent, wdiat holds in France liolds 
here. Not forgetting the heavy burden of State-corr^LS 
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whi(’li tlie Tiiij)eri{ilism. of past days bequeathed to us—the 
3b0 ijiillioiis of debt incurred for the American war and the 
bO inillioiis we took over with the East India Company's 
posses.-'ioii*', the interest on both of which entails on citizens 
extra Libour annually, let us limit ourselves to the burden** 
liiilt(*riali‘«in now commits us to. From a statistical authority** 
sccoinl to nunc, I learn that 100 millions of annual expendi¬ 
ture riMpHH's from the average citizen the laliour of one day 
in e\eiy bcvcuteen, that is to say, nearly eighteen days in 
the year. As the i>rosent permanent expenditure on army 
and navy plus the interest on the debt recently contracted 
amounts to ahout 7G millions, it results that Idi days’ labour 
per annum is thus imposed on the aveiage citizen as corvee. 
And tlien there comes the £153,000,000 spent, and to bo 
spent, on the South African and Chinese wars, to -whicli 
may be added, for all the subsequent costs of pensions, 
repairs, (.ompcnsatioiis, find re-iiistatcmcnts, a sum whieli 
will raise the total to more than £200,000,000. What is tlie 
taxation which direct expenditure and interest on loans ivill 
entail, the reader may calculate. lie has before him the data 
for an estinuite of the extra iiuinher of days annually, during 
whicli Imperialism will require him to work for the Govern- 
iiieiit—extra iiumher, I say, because to meet the ordinary 
State-expenditure, there must ahvays be a largo number of 
days sjicnt by him as a State-labourer. Doubtless one who 
is satisfied by names instead of things, as tlie Homans w'ere, 
W'ill think this statement absurd; but he w’ho understands 
by freedom the ability to use his powers for his owm ends, 
with no greater hindrance than is implied hy the like ability 
of each other citizen, will see that in whatever disguised 
ways he is obliged to use his abilities for State-purposes, he 
is to that extent a serf of the State; and that as fust as our 
growing Imperialism augments the amount of such compul¬ 
sory service, he is to that extent more and more a serf of the 
State. 

And then beyond the roundabout services given by the 
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citizen under the form of direct taxes and under the form of 
indirect taxes, severally equivalent to so many days’ work 
that would else have elevated the lives of himself and his 
belongings, there will presently come the actual or potential 
serv'ice as a soldier, demanded by the State to carry out an 
Imperialist policy—a service which, as those in South Africa 
can tell us, often inflicts under the guise of fine names a 
slavery liaider than that wdiich the negro bears, with the 
added risk of death. 

3^ven were it possible to bring home to men the extent to 
wliich their lives are, and presently will be still more, sub¬ 
ordinated to State-requirements, so as to leave them less and 
less owned by themselves, little eflbet would be produced. 
So., long as the passion for mastery over-rides all others the 
shivery that goes along with Imijcrialism will be tolerat<'d. 
Among men who do not pride themselves on the possession 
of purely human traits, but on tlie possession of traits which 
they have in common with brutes, and in whose mouths 
“ bull-dog courage ” is equivalent to manhood—among people 
who take their point of honour from the prize-ring, in which 
the combatant submits to pain, injury, and risk of death, 
in the determination to prove himself “ the better man,” no 
deteiient considerations like the above will have any weight. 
So long as they continue to conquer other peoples and to 
hold them in subjection, they will readily niergci their per¬ 
sonal liberties in the power of tlie State, and liereafter as 
heretofore accept the slavery that goes along witli Im¬ 
perialism. 
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All be they those sav^age tribes which have 

acHuin-d ."(niio political structure or those nations which 
lijiM- grnwii \ast by conquering adjacent nations, show that,* 
'■jr.iJ {ibo\(‘. the cardinal trait of fighting ])eoples ]s the 
Mib; ■' limi of man to man and of group to group. Graduated 
subouliiianon. wliich is the method of army-organization, 
bi-i-'MK-4 more and more the nieihod of civil organization 
^\hl■n■ milii nicy is chronic; since where militancy is chronic, 
till- {\\ i' i'.nl becomes little else than a commissariat supjdviiig 
ihi- 'aai.;' Ilf the militant part, and i.s more and more subject 
to the same disci]iliiie. Further, familiar facts junve that 
eincrgeiKC from those barbaric ty[)es of sucii'tv evohed l>y 
chronic militancy, biiiigs Mith it a decrease of this graduated 
subordiiiation, and tliere results, as recent centuries liavo 
shown, an increase of freedom. To which let it he added tliai 
where, as among onrselvcs, the militant activities have lor 
ages bemi less marked and the militant organization less 
])roiiouiiccd, the growth of free institutions begins earlier 
and advances further. An obvious corollary is that a 
cardinal trait in the jiroccss of re-barbarization io the re- 
growth of graduated subordiiiaiion. Let us contemplate 
the facts 

The Uir’ted States furnishes a fit looking-glass. Since 
the days when there grew up local “ bosses ” to whom clusters 
of voters "were obedient, there has been a development of 
“bosses ” whose auLhoiities extend over wider areas; until 
now men of the type of Platt, and Hanna, and Croker 
mainly determine the elections, municipal and central. 
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Conventions formed of ik*K‘uatos supposed to repre-iiit tlio 
wills of llieir iV'jjOf tive loe.ilities, Inivc Ik-coiiio bodies \Nliit li 
merolv register iho dt'ciMons of ccitiiiii hoiids >Aho nomin.dlv 
advise but practically dictate. And so completely lias tins 
^system submerged the traditions of individual freedom, that 
now the assertion of such freedom has become a discredit, 
and the independent citizen, here and there found, who will 
not surrender his riglit of private judgment, bears the con¬ 
temptuous name of “ inugwunip.” 

In England the Caucus, not yet supreme over the individual, 
has still in large- measure detu’ivcd liiin of what electoral 
freedom he had during the generation following the Jlcforni 
llill; when, as I kiiovr Iroui personal exjieiicncc, the 
iifitiative of each citizen (even a non-elector) was of some 
(dl'ect. Now,"governing bodies in each constituency under¬ 
take to judge for all members of their rcsjiective jmrlies, 
W'lio are ol)ligcd to accept the camlidates chosen for them. 
Practically these bodies have become electoral oligaichies. 
Similarly in the House of Conimoiis itself, this retrogressive 
movement, shown in ways described some pages buck, is 
show’n in fiiriher ways. There is the change wdiicli a few 
years ago cut off “the privilege of ventilating giievaiices 
before going into Committee of Supply”—cut off that whicli 
was the" pi iiiiary privilege of burgesses sent up from their 
respective constituencies in early days; since, on the rcetili- 
cation or mitigation of grie^anccs, partially depended tho 
granting of supplies, xind then, recently, a kindled resolu¬ 
tion has negatived the right of moving amendnients to the 
motion for going iiit<j Committee of AVavs and Cleans, 
lietrogression is thus shown by increasingly suboidinating 
the citizQp, alike as elector and as representative. 

Ecclesiastical movements now' going on, show us a kindred 
change. There is a return towards that subjection to a 
l)riesthood characteristic of barbaric tyi)es of Society, lle- 
bellion of the Church against the ci\ il pow'er, is an indication 
of desire for that social rdyime which once made kings 
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subject to the Pope. Tliroughout the hierarchy the strengtli- 
ening of sacerdotalisin is the aim, secret if not avowed ; and 
the lieails of the hierarchy, when asked to put a check ou 
those i)raciices which assimilate the Church of England to 
the Church of Rome, evade and shullle in sucli ways as to 
let them go on, while they are energetic in resisting efforts 
to prcA'ent the assiniiliition. For a generation past there 
liave been endeavours to mark olf tlie priesthood as a body 
of intermediaries between God and man. Confession, the 
performance of a quasi-mass, and various ceremonies with 
incense accompaniment, hav^ tended more and more to 
elevate the clerical class: the effects being re-inforced by 
gorgeous robes and jewelled symbols, such as were common 
in mediiuval days and are akin to those of barbaric peopk's 
at large. 

For the changes wliich have thus been spreading through¬ 
out oursoc'iil oigaiiization, i^olitical and religious, there have 
been seveial causes. The initial one was the setting up of 
that modest defensive organization, well justitied under the 
circumstauecs, known originally as the Volunteer movement. 
When, by Ins policy, Louis Ntapoleon made it doubtful 
whether he had not in view an invasion of England, there 
arose something like a cry “To arms!” enibothod by the 
Poet Laureate in his verses “ Form, ritionien, form.” There 
resulted, and thereafter continually grew, a body of civilians 
who were weekly subjected to drill and weekly exercised 
tliemselves in ritlo shooting: both processes awakening in 
them the slumbering militant ideas and sentiments which 
have come down to us from early ages of perpetual warfare. 
The formation into companies and regiments, the passing 
through regular evolutions, the subjection to officers, the 
marching through the streets after their bands, joined with 
ambitions to occupy jicsts of command, cultivated in the 
young men of our towns the thoughts and emotions appro¬ 
priate to fighting. A revived interest in war necessarily 
resulted; and the partially dormant instincts of the savage. 
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readily aroused, have been exercising themselves if not on 
actual foes then on foes conceived to be invading us. 

For these twenty years there has been at work another wide¬ 
spread cause, which few will at first recognize as a cause, but 
tlie effects of wdiieh analysis will make clear. The quality oC 
a passion is in great, measure the same whatever the object 
exciting it. Fear aroused by a mad dog is at the core like 
the fear jiroduced by the raised w’oapoii of an assassin ; and 
the hate felt for a disgusting animal is of the same nature as 
the hate felt for a man very much dislilvcd. Especially 
when the objects which excite the passions are imaginary, 
is there likely to be little difference lietweeii the states of 
mind produced. The cultivation of animosity towards one 
imjLginary object, streiigtheiiing the beiitiiiu'iit of animosity 
at large, makes it easier to arouse aiiiiiiosilv towaids another 
imaginary object. 

I make tliese remarks d proiws of the Salvation Army. 
The word is significant—Ariiiv; as are the names for the 
ranks, from the so-called “ (jencral,” di'sceiiding througli 
brigadiers, colonels, majors, down to local sub-officers, all 
wearing uniforms. This system is like in idc'a and in 
sentiment to that of an actual army. Then what are the 
feelings ajipoaled to? The “ Official CJa/.ctte of tbi' Salva¬ 
tion Army ” is entitled The TTar Cry; and the motto con¬ 
spicuous on the title-page is “ IJlood and Fiie.” Doubtless 
it will be saiil that it is towards the pniicii>le of evil, per¬ 
sonal or imiiersoiial—towards “the devil and all his uorks ” 
—that the destructive sentiments are in\oke<l bv this title 

c 

and this motto. So it will be said that in a hymn, con¬ 
spicuous in tlic number of the pajier 1 have in hand, the like 
unimus is disx)layed by the expressions which I cull from the 
first thirty lines:—“Made us "waiTiors for ever, Sent us in 
the held to fight . . . We shall win with fire and blooil 

. , Stand to your arms, the foe is nigh. The powers of 
hell surround . . . The day of battle is at band! Go 
forth to glorious war.” These and others like them are 
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stimuli to the fighting propensities, and the excitements of 
song joined with martial processions and instrumental 
music, cannot fail to raise high those slumbering passions 
which are ready enough to burst out even in the intercourse 
of ordinary life. Such appeals as there may be to the 
gentler sentiments which the creed inculcates, are prac¬ 
tically lost amid these loud-voiced invocations. Out of 
mixed and contradictory exhortations the people who listen 
respond to those which are most congruous with their own 
natures and are little affected by the rest; so that under the 
nominal forms of the religion of amity there are daily 
exercised the feelings appropriate to the religion of enmity. 
And then, as before suggebied, these destructive passions 
directed towards “tlic enemy,” as the i^rmciplo of evil is 
called, are easily directed towards an enemy otherwise con¬ 
ceived. If for wicked Ri)U’its are substituted wicked men, 
these are regarded witli the same feelings; and when calum- 
ines sown broadcast make it appear that certain people are 
wicked men, the anger and luite whicli have been perpetually 
fostered are vented upon them. 

Verifying facts arc ])oiutcd out to me, even wh’lo I dictate, 
showing that not in the Salvation Army alone but in the 
Church-services held on the ticcasioii of the departure of 
troops for South Afiica, ccrt.ain hymns are used in a manner 
W'hich substitutes for the spiril.nal eiieniy tlie human enemy. 
Thus for a generatioii past, under cover of tlio forms of a 
religion whicli jireaclies iieace, love, and forgiveness, there 
has been a perpetual shoiititig of the W'-ords “war” and 
“blood,” “fire” and “ battle,” and a continual exercise of the 
antagonistic feelings. 

This difliision of military ideas, military sentiments, mili¬ 
tary organization, military discipline, has been going on 
everyw’here. There is the competing body, the Cliurch 
Army, which, not particularly obtrusive, we may presume 
from its name follow’s similar lines; and there is, showing 
more clearly the ecclesiastical bias in the same direction, the 
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Cliurch Lads’ Lrigade, with its uniform, arms, and drill. In 
these as in other things the clerical and the military nvo in 
full sympathy. The llev. Dr. Warre, head master of Eton, 
roads a paper at the United Service Institution, arguing that 
in the public secondary schools there should be diffusion of 
tlie elements of military science, as well as exercise in military 
drill, manauivres, use of fire-arms, &c. So, too, another liead 
master, the llev. ]^[r. Gull, in a lecture to the College of 
Preceptors under chairmanship of the Itcv. ]\[r. Bevan, tells 
us that there are 79 cadet-corps in various i)ublic schools; 
that efforts are being made to “ organize drill in elementary 
schools and for boys in the lower ranks of life”; that a 
committee of the Head Masters’ Conference resolved 
unanimously that in public secondary schools boys over 
15 should receive militar}^ diill and instruction ; and that, by 
the suggestion of these "reverend” head masters, a IMililaiy 
Instruction Bill, embodying their views and favonieil hy the 
War Office, has been brought before both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment.* Similarly during the Guthrie CoiniiicmoratLoii at 
Clifton College, the head master, the It<n'. Canon Glaze- 
l)rook, in piesence of two bishops, glorified the part which 
those educated at Clifton had taken in the South African 
War: enlarging with pride on " so noble a coiitrilmtioii in 
such a patriotic cause” as the niiu'tecn old Ciirtoiiians who 
had fallen ; dilating, too. on tlie increasing zeal of the school 
in milhar}' matters. And now at Canibridgo the Senate 
urg(»s that the University sliouhl take steps towards tlie 
organization of instruction in military sciences. 

More conspicuous growths of like nature have taken place. 
We have the reviews, manoeuvres, and training-camps of 
the Volunteers, and the annual rifle-competitions now at 
Wimbledon now at Bisley; we have the permanent camps at 
Shorncliffe and Aldershot, and are about to have a much 
larger one on Salisbury Plain. Fifty years ago wo liarl no 
such incidents as the "passages of arms” or toumameiita 
* See Educational Times, Jane 1,1901. 
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now hold periodically, nor had we any militaiy and naval 
exhibitions, l^astly, showing the utter change of social senti¬ 
ment, it was resolved at a Mansion House meeting that the 
Grept K'chibition of IS.ll, which was expected to inaugiiiate 
universal peace, sliould be commemorated in 1001 by a 
Xaval and Military Exhibition: an anti-militant display 
having for its jubilee a militant display! 

The temper generated by those causes has resulted in the 
outluirsts of violence occurring all over England in thirty 
towns large and small, where those who entertain o])iiiions 
dislikc<l by the majority respecting our treatment of the 
Boers, have been made the victims of mol)s—iiiohs wdiich 
not only suiipressod even private meetings and ill-treated 
those who proposed to take part in tlicm, kicking and (‘'cii 
tarring them in the public streets, but attacked the premises 
of those who wore known to he against the war, smaslimg 
shop-windows, hreaking into houses, and even liring into 
them. And now after these breaches of the la\v, continued 
for two years,have been lialiitually condoned by the autliori- 
tioa, we find leading mwvspnpers applauding the police for 
having “judiciously lefrained” from interfering with a moh 
in its ill-treatment of Stoi)-the-War speakers! Surely a 
society thus characterized and thus governed is a fit habitat 
for Hooligans. 

Naturally along with this exaltation of brute force in its 
armed form, as st'cn in military organizations, secular and 
sacred, as well as in tlie devotion of teaching institutions to 
fostering it, and along with these maiiilestations of popular 
I)as&ion, show*mg how’ widely the trait of coorciveiiess, wdiicli 
is the essential element in militancy, has pei'vaded tlie 
nation, there has gone a cultivation of skilled physical force 
under the form of athleticism. The word is quite modern, 
for the reason that a generation ago the facts to be embraced 
under it w’ere not sufficiently numerous and conspicuous to 
call for it. In my early days “sports,” so called, w^ere 
almost exclusively represented by one weekly paper, Bell s 
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Life in London^ found I am told in tlie haunts of rowdies 
and in taverns of a low class. Since then, the growth has 
been such that the acquirement of skill in leading games 
has become an absorbing occupation. The cricket-matches 
of local clubs are topics of interest not only in their localities 
hut elsewhere, and the names of celebrated players are in 
the mouths of multitudes. Tluire are professionals and 
there are courses of training; so that what was originally a 
game has become a business. Similarly with rowing, which 
has its competitions on all rivers large enough, and its set 
matches, of wlncli those between the Univeisitics and those 
at Henley have become national events, drawing enormous 
crowds, as does also the Universities’ cricket-match. And 
tlM.*n football, in my boyhood occiip}ing no public atten¬ 
tion, has nowT provision made for it in every locality, and its 
leading contests hetween paid jdajers, draw their tens of 
thousands of spectators—nay even, as at Sydenham lately, 
a hundred thousand spectators—wiiose natures are such that 
police are often required for the protection of umpires. 
It ina}', indeed, he remarked that this game, which has now 
become the most popular, is also the most brutalizing; for 
the merciless struggles among the players, and the intensity of 
their antagonisms, prove,’ even without the frequent inflictions 
of injuries and occasional deaths, that the game a[ipi caches 
as nearly to a fight as lack of w’capons allows. 

“Sports” of past times, which law' had forbidden because 
of their brutality, are re-appearing. Occasionally one reads 
of secret cock-fights discovered hytho police and stopjied ; 
and now’, in the lesnscitated periodical of Johnson, The 
JRamhJir^ there is a deliberate advocacy of cock-figliting as 
an ainusenient. Of like meaning is the reviral of jnigilism : 
the illegal prize-fights having been replaced by so-called 
“glove-lights,” differing but nominally. Though within 
these few j ears four deaths have resulted, yet such is the 
sympathy of the authorities with the “ sport,” so called, that 
the manslaughters have on one or other plea been in every 

9 
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case condoned. Along with this development of human 
athletics lias gone ii development of animal athletics, or 
racing, under the form of increase in the number of race- 
meetings; and both kinds have been accompanied by an 
immense extension of betting and gambling-i-vices pervad¬ 
ing all classes and all places, from fashionable drawing¬ 
rooms down to slums—vices furthering re-baibarizatioii, 
since pleasures obtained at the cost of pains to others, 
necessarily entail a searing of the sympathies. 

Meanwliile, to satisfy the demand journalism has been 
develoiniig, so that besides sundry daily and weekly papers 
devoted wholly to si)orts, tlie ordinary daily and weekly 
papers give reports of “events” in all localities, and not 
unfreqncntly a daily paper has a wliole page occupied with 
them. A grave concomitant is to be noted. While bodily 
superiority is coming to the front, mental superiority is 
retreating into the background. It has long been remarked 
■that a noted athlete is more honoured than a student who 
lias come out highest fiom the examinations; and if there 
needs ocular prool we have it in the illustrated papers, 
which continually rei>roduce photogrnjihs of competing 
•crews and competing teams, while nowhere do we see a 
-photograph of, say, all the wranglers of the year. How 
exireme is this predominance of athh‘ticisni is shown by 
the face that Sir Michael Foster, when a candidate for the 
representation of the University of London, was described 
as specially fitted because ho was a good cricketer! “ All 
cricketers will, of course^ vote for him,” wrote in The Times 
a B.A. who had “played in the same eleven with him.” 
Thus various changes point back to those niedineval days 
when courage and bodily power were the sole qualifications 
of the ruling classes, while such culture as existed was con¬ 
fined to priests and tlie inmates of monasteries. 

Literature, journalism, and art, have all been aiding in 
this process of re-barbarization. For a long time there have 
lijuiished novel-writers who have rung the changes on 
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narratives of crime aiul stories of s iii'viiiiiary deoils. OiIhm's 
have been supplying boys iind yoiitlis witii titles full of 
plotting and fighting and Iduodshi'd : iiiilii'ms of Mich ]ia\iiig 
of late years been circidattHl :* and there have bei‘!i 
iinimnous volumes of trawl in which encounters with 
iiatives and the killing of hig game have been the advertised 
attractions. Various war-books have followed in the wake 
of Prof. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World with 
its thirty-odd editions; and now, in the current number of 
the AthemiBum, I see noted as forthcoming two works of this 
genus—the one, Great Buttles of the Worlds and the othci 
All the World’s FUjldiwj Bkipsiov 1901, an annual publica¬ 
tion. As indicating most clearly the state of national 
feeling, we have the immense popularity of Mr. Eudyard 
Kipling, in whose writings one-teiith of nominal Christianity 
is joined with nine-tenths of real paganism; who idealizes, 
the soldier and glories in the tiiumphs of brute force ; and 
who, in depicting school-life, brings to the front the bar¬ 
barizing activities and feelings and shows little respect for 
a civilizing culture. 

So, too, the literature of the periodicals reeks with vio¬ 
lence. In the Ameiicaii magazines having wide English 
circulations, there went on, even before the recent con¬ 
quests, rechauffe narratives of the Civil War—accounts of 
this or the other part of the campaign and biographies 
of this or the otlier leader. Nut content with battles and 
great captains of recent times, editors have, to satisfy the 
appetites of readers, gone back to tlie remote past as well as 
to the near past. The life and coiKpiests of Alexander the 
Great have been set forth afresh with illustrations; and in • 
serial articles, as also in book form, Napoleon has again 
served as a subject for biography; Wellington and Nelson, 
too, have been resuscitated. Nay, even memoirs of celebrated 
pirates and privateers have been exhumed to meet the 
demand. At the same time the lictioii filling our monthly 

* See Acadewj^, June 5, 1S'J7. 
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niflfjazinnn lias lieen niiiinly sanpuiiiniT. Tnlos of crimes 
aii<l ^K'ctls (jf violouoc, Uia\vi»''.s (if iiicii men over- 

poweieil, men escaping, of daggers raised, iii&lols levelled— 
these, in all varieties of combination, have appealed to our 
latent savagery. Among other stories of tliis class there 
weitj recently two in eaeh of which the attraction was a 
j)rize-tight, made piquant by wood-cuts. So has it been with 
our pictorial newspapers. Even before the recent wars 
there were ever found occasions for representing bloody 
combats, or else the ajipliances of destrucLion naval and 
military, or else the leading men using them. I suppose 
that of late such scenes and portraits have been more 
numerous still—I say I suppose, liecause for years ])ast, dis¬ 
gusted with these stimuli to brutality, I have delilieriitely 
avoided looking at the illustrated weelvly journals. 

Thus on every side we see the ideas and feelings and 
institutions ajiprrqniate to ijcaceful life, replaced by those 
appropriate to fighting life. 'J'lie continual increases of the 
army, the formation of pcriniinent camps, the institution of 
jaiblic military contests and military exhihitions, have con¬ 
duced to this result. The drills, and displuys, and com¬ 
petitions, of civilian soldiers (not uncalled for Avhen they 
began) liave gone on exorcising the combative feelings. 
Terpetual excitements of the destructive jiassioiis wliicli, in 
the irar Cry and in the hymns of General Booth’s followers, 
have made battle and blood and fire familiar, and under the 
guise of fighting against evil have thrust into the background 
the gentler emotioiia, liavo done the like. Similarly in schools, 
military organiz-ation and discipline have been cultivating 
the instinct of antagonism in each rising generation. More 
and more the spirit of conflict has been exercised by athletic 
games, interest in which has been actively fostered fii'jt by 
the weekly l^rcss and now by the daily Press; and with 
increase of the honours given to physical prowess there has 
been decrease of the honours given to mental prowess. 
Mtonwhilc literature and art have been aiding. Books 
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them, Imve been widely diilused and greedily lead. I’ermdi- 
cals full of stories made intei-esting by killing, witli 
accompanying illustrations, have every month ministered 
to the love of destruction; as have, too, the weekly illustrated 
journals. In all places and in all ways there has* been going 
on during the past fifty years a recrudescence of barbaric 
ambitions, ideas and sentinicnls and an unceasing culture 
of blood-thirst. 

If there needs a striking illustration of the result, we have 
it in the dictum of the people’s Laureate, that the “ lordliest 
life on eartli ” is one spent in seeking to “ bag ” certain of 
our fellow-men I 
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At first sight the title “ Ucgiinentatioii ” seems to ii))]>ly 
uotliiiig more than a description in det.‘dl of the changes S'-t 
forth above; but while in part it brings into view one side of 
these changes, and suggests their common tendency, it serves a 
further end. I use it here to ex]>ress certain wider changes, 
which are their concomitants. For as indicated some pages 
back, and as shown at length in The Principles of Sociology, 
in a chapter on " The Militant Tj^pe,” that graduated sub¬ 
ordination which we see in an army, characteiizes a militant 
society at large more and more as militancy increases. 

System, regulation, uniformity, compulsion—these words 
are being made familiar in discussions on social questions. 
Everywhere has arisen an unciuestioned assumijtioii that all 
things should bo arranged after a definite plan. The recent 
course of public opinion shows how powerless, wlien opposed 
to prejudices and fancies, are those large truths which science 
discloses. One might have thought that in these days when 
it has been proved that the progress of all life has been made 
possible only by unceasing variations, and that uniformity 
implies quiescence ending in death—one might ha,ve thought 
that the tendency would be, if not to foster variely, at any 
rate to give full opportunity for it. Yet a reverse tendency 
has lieen produced by the causes explained. 

Though we have not reached a state like that 'boasted of 
by a French minister who said—“ Now all the children in 
France are saying the same lesson," yet if we compare our 
present state with our state before board-schools were set up, 
we see a movement towards a like ideal. We have a ** Code ” 
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to wliich innnagerB nml teachers must conform; anil we have 
inspectors who see that the conceptions of the central authority 
are carried out. So far along some lines has the regimental 
system gone, that the Board of Education has had power to 
direct the metric system to be taught: over-taxed children 
are, at the will of the commanding officer, made to learn sets 
of measures which arc not in use. Moreover, out of the 
elementary course there has developed a secondar}” course; 
and now have come technical schools to give boys know¬ 
ledge and aptitude fitting them for various businesses. 
Schools of science, art-schooLs, and schools of design, too, 
have been set up; so tlnit the State now prepares its pupils 
iwt for life in general only, but also for special careers. 
Meanvvliile, as 1 prophesied thirty years ago would happen, 
til* step has been taken from rcaiing the mind to rearing the 
biidy. In pursuance of the dogma that it is the duty of the 
(ommunity towards the child “to see that it has a proper 
i li.mce as regards its equipment in life,” it is held that food 
must be provided for liungry childien; and theie have been 
pioposalsto give shoes if parents fail to supply tliem. Wiien 
it is added that there are over 80,000 children in industrial 
and truant schools, maintained and officered by the State, we 
Sec that even in a single* generation great strides have been 
taken towards a regimental organization for moulding 
children after an approved pattern. 

Having been prepared for life by government, citizens 
must have, their activities controlled by law. The. late 
^Ir. Bleydell-Bouverie found that in Elizabetli’s reign, out 
of 260 Acts, 68 were for regulating trade: and under James 
the First 33 out of 167 were similarly directed. These, all 
found useless or mischievous, have been repealed. But now, 
along wiiJi resuscitation of an older social type, there is a 
recurrence of old leanings towraixls the State-overseeing of 
industry. The restriction of child-labour in factories opened 
the way for regulations protecting more and more numerous 
classes of workers. Though the loss suffered by a mine- 
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owner from an oxi>lo*sii»ii is a Rtronjicr deteri'ent from risks 
tliah anytliiiiu cIh', y»'t it is tlioiijilit that ])ivcsmtious against 
oxjjlosion*?, can Ix' insured onlyl)y iiisi>0'Jtor‘4: a U*li«f which 
survives iVtMiueiit. exjdoMims Tho State, wliieli has many 
aceidenl-i In its own vesscds and oFfeii lose." lliein, undertake'^ 
to pioii'ct men in tho inerehant serviec' llirongli a l.ody of 
oMieials; limngh judging from the niimher of ."Inpwieeks the 
efleet i" mil manile'it. 

Ihil Ifl ns inrn from th<‘-ie seatterod examjile.s to (‘xamplcs 
of more g(Mieral ki»>ds. ]hiring tlie tir>L part of ilic nine- 
leenlli eenlnry, \\hile yel miinh-ipal governmenis were 
iind(‘Nelo|,'ed, the a«*ti\iiii's of each wen* limited to a few all- 
essmiual matters— tlie iiiaiuteiiancc of order by a small staff 
of constables, the paving and cleaning of the streets, the 
lighting of them by oil lamps, the making and maintaining 
of sewers. To meet the growing demands for conveniences 
of one or other kind, speculative citizens united their means 
and risked large sums in the hope that while subserving 
public wants they might gain rather tlian lose. Gas-com¬ 
panies arose early in the century; and from them the town 
authorities bought gas for lighting the streets. Presently 
came water-companies which on reservoirs, conduits, and 
distrihiiliiig pipes, spent large simis. Thus town after town 
was greatly ativaiitaged in piirsuauco of ordinary trade 
principles.* Put in place of these private combinations of 
men, investing their savings and looking for interest, as men 
at large do, we now have municipal organizations wliich are 

* When reading sociulut and collecimst 'writers, who ignore the evils 
which towns-peoplo once sufTered, and vilify men vtlio, i«liilc seeking profits, 
achieved these great benefits for others, I have sometimes thought 1 should 
like to thrust them all back into “the good old tunes**—times before 
decent roads had been made by turnpike trusts; times when in London 
water from wells and conduits was eked out by water carried'In leathern 
sacks over the Lacks of horses; times when for lighting the streets people 
had to hang candles (? lanterns) out of their windows, and when, even much 
later, pleasure'seekers were shown their waj's home at night by link-boys 
carrying torches. Six months’ experience of the miseries home might change 
their feelir ga towards the companies they now' speak of as public enemiet. 
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^usurj»iiig tlicso bii>iiiosRos om* after aiintlior asi-l »Mit ■lin.; 
iipuii moio. r>y the cuiiricsy of the Tuwii-L'leik ui Jjii 
minghiim 1 have obtained details of the various adininistra- 
tioiis in that city. We may begin with the all-essential one 
—the police force, which contains 800 men of seven grades. 
IJ'ext conics the public-works department, having eight, 
divisions (including streets, trams, sewers and lighting!, 
oniployiiig 1,7^0 men of fouiteen denominations, in the 
water-supply administration we find 4G9 ollicials hearing 
twenty-five dillcreiit names, besides other officials in the new 
Elan works. In the giis-deiiartment, there are 2,845 em¬ 
ployes di\ ided into seven elas.SL*s; and then comes the rnori* 
recent eleclric supply system with 119 men of four grades. 
After these may lie named the fire-brigade with 72 men in 
fiv5 gratles. The liaths and parks divisions liere follow with 
their l.‘)7 employes of eleven kinds. Then we have the 
department of markets and fairs employing 4.5 men of six 
kinds, ami that of weights and measures employing 13 men 
of four kinds. There are three groups nndcr the Health 
Committee, entitled “interception,” “sanitary,” and “hos¬ 
pitals,” of whicli the first has 585 men of four grades in its 
pay, the next 75 men of five grades, and the last 178 men 
and women of five grades: The several sulKlivisioiis of the 
estates admiiiistiatioii (of ivliicli one concerns the law-courLs) 
employ 109 people variously distinguished, following these 
may fie sot down the City-asylum and the lunatic-asylum, of 
wliich the one has 133 emjdoves of eleven kinds ami the 
other 111 employes of sixteen kinds. After tlie industiial 
school, vhich occupies 18 variously named officials, come tlie 
school of art with its branches, occupying 157, and the 
technical school occupying 6G : in each case variously classed. 
Last com^ the museum and the art-gallery employing 29 
bearing various titles. Over all these preside the officials 
of the governing body, the town-clerk’s department and 
the treasurer’s depaitment, the one with 15 and the other 
\iith 25 members of several grades. The entire organization 
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indudoB 7,800, very soon to exceed 8,000. Thus while there' 
has l)een a replacing of joint-stock companies by municipal 
administrations, there have been developing many other 
administrations, undertaking other works. Each of these is, 
as we see, like a military administration in having ranks 
sulioi'iiiniite one to another; and the aggregite of them 
reminds us of a series of companies united into regiments 
and brigades under a central command. 

To Mr. William McBain who is familiar with the muni¬ 
cipal government of Glasgow, and at the meeting of the 
British Association held there last year read a paper on the 
subject, I am indebted for the following brief account of the 
’public organizatiou of that city. TJie names of the divisions 
and their numbers run thus:—Headquarters, 60; police 
force, 1,400; works-department (to ■which belongs the super¬ 
vision of new and existing buildings, streets and drains), 600; 
ifghting-department, 700; cleansing-department, GOO; city 
engineer and architect’s department, 12; tramways, 3,500; 
water-supply, 527; gas, 3,000 ; electricity 1,200; telephones, 
400 ; fire-brigade, 121; public pa-rks, galleries, museums and 
housing department, 300; baths and washing houses,—; 
markets, bazaars, halls, and blocks, 150; city assessor’s de¬ 
partment, 40; health department, 700; libraries, 100; labour 
bureau, 3; churches, —; total, 13,413. In addition to the 
municipal administrations there are in both cases school- 
board authorities and parochial authorities with their staffs: 
the number of graded officials and employes under their 
contfcl in Glasgow being 4,000. 

As intimated above, regimentation is another aspect of that 
general retrogression sliowii in growing imperialism and 
accompanying re-barbavization. Curious evidence of the 
way in which the one, like the other two, is carrying us back 
to mediaevalism, is furnished by the town-records of Beverley 
recently published. The various businesses were of course, 
after tlie general usage of the time, carried on by members 
of gilds, which, including certain minor ones, numbered at 
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the end of the fifLecnth century, twenty-three. These groups 
of merchant's, traders, and artifiaus, down even to potters, 
severally had a warden or alderman with two assistants or 
stewards and with two searchers or inspectors; while the 
eoin]ioiiciit master-traders or hurgesses had journeymen and 
apprentices. These organized bodies were under the control 
of a town-government, originally the Twelve Keepers, elected 
hy the l)urgess(*s or ina-steis, and these, wliile carrying on 
civic* hu'-iiioss, exorcis(‘(l antliority over the.gild-members, 
inllieting linos for vaiioiis (dlenees ami breaches of rules. 
That i'' lo say, ihnugh having dillen*nt emls, these bodies 
were aiialngiuis to our iiiodcrn administrations in respect 
(*f tlicir gr.idiialed strueluro, their suhjeeiion to municipal 
go\'ernmeiit, and their inspection by its officers. 

*Not content* with undertaking siie.h businesses as those of 
joint-stock companies, our public agencies, general and local 
are beginning to enter upon retail tmding. We have not yet 
gone so far as the French, who have made the sale, as well as 
the manufacture, of tobacco and matches and gunpowiler 
into State-monopolies, and who have State-establisliinents 
for the nial<ing of fine porcelain and tapestries, but we are 
taking steps in the same direction. Most conspicuous is 
municipal house-building.' Over fifty years ago, and again in 
11^84,1 pointed out that such enterprise is self-defeating, and 
recently Lord Avebury and Lord Eosebery have insisted on 
the same truth. But the public are now set upon it, and 
<*an no more be stopped by arguments and facts tlian a rnn- 
.iway horse can be stopped by pulling the reins. Other 
tiadfcs are being entered upon. The Liverpool Corporation 
sells sterilized milk for infants ; and, arguing that it is proper 
V»i guard adults as well as infants from typhoid and tuber¬ 
culosis, tbis sale of milk may be made general. The Cor¬ 
poration of Tunbridge Wells is carrying on the business of 
hop-growing—successfully, the town-clerk says; and it has 
set up a telephone system. At Torquay municipal farming 
has gone.to the extent of making a profit from rabbits on its* 
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2,200 acres of land, and feeding alieep instead of letting tlie 
grass to outsiders. Eacli step renders subsequent steps 
easier. Some three years or more ago a deputation to tlie 
London County Council advocated a systeni of municipal 
bakeries; and there are signs that we may pieseiitly have 
intoxicating liquors sold by public agency : the Gothenburg 
system and the vodka-monopoly in Eussia furnialiing pre¬ 
cedents. When Collectivism has strengthened itself enough, 
there may come municipal groceiies, and so on with other 
trades, until at length manufacturers and distributers are 
formed into multitudinous departments, each with its head 
and its ranks of subordinates and workers—regiments and 
brigades. In France, beyond tho fighting army, the army of 
civil servants, ever increasing, has reached nearly 000,000, 
and when all our businesses have been municipalized, a 
larger number will have been reached here. 

Meanwhile the same process is going on among artisans 
and others united into trade-unions. Made somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from one another by adjustments to diUbrent occupa¬ 
tions, they nevertheless show community in the division 
of their members into various ranks—master-workmen, 
labourers, apprentices. As of old in the gilds, there is a 
narrow limit to apprenticeships, and there arc barriers 
against the rising of workers of a lower rank into those of 
a liiglier. There are rigid rules, and spies to detect breaches 
of them. There are governing committees before which 
transgressing members are called, and by which heavy 
penalties for disobedience are imposed. Beyond these there 
are tlie penalties of expulsion and consequent persecution 
when seeking employment. The local groups in each trade 
ar^ subject to a central body partially controlling them; 
and there have been attempts to unite all the tredes. So 
that the general principles of regimentation aie displayed 
throughout. The whole oiganization is regarded as the 
workers* army; and the assertion has been made that in the 
co^l^ with masters the usages of war are justifiable. 
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Lastly Icl us note that tliis TOgimentatioTi,nr»\v criii^]iir'U(ins 
ill private organizations as in ]>iihlic ones, illu^tniips ilm 
concomitance between exercise ol coercion and subinisswin to 
coercion. The men who, pursuing what they think thoir 
tracle-intcrests, trample on other men’s freedom, surrundur 
their own freedom .while doing it. The members of a trade- 
union who assault non-unionists for ofi’ering to work on lower 
terms than themselves, thus denying their liberty of contract, 
have themselves yielded up their liberty of contract to the 
majority of their fellows and its governing body. While 
reliiifpiishiiig their own riglits to make the best of their own 
powers, they prevent outsiders from exercising similar rights, 
I'wid stigmatize as a “ blackleg,” that is, a swindler, the man 
who insists on making his own bargains. Nay, they do 
more. Their leaders have applauded the Boer Government 
because it “ protected the strikers but refused police protection 
for ‘ blacklegs.’ ” Already those men have made tlicmaelves 
semi-slaves to thoir trade-combinations, and with the further 
progress of imperialism, re-barharization, and regimentation, 
Ibeir semi-slavery will end in complete slavery—a state which 
they will fully deserve. 



WEATHER FORECASTS. 

* Ah, it’s too bright to last!” is an exclamation not unfic- 
qiiently heard on a fine morning. Ill-based as are many 
common beliefs about tlie weather, a few are well-based, 
and this is one of them; little as those who utter it under¬ 
stand why. 

A specially fine morning is nearly always the end of a 
fine night, that is, a night throughout all or most of which 
the sky has been free from clouds. During such a night 
the Earth's surface radiates its heat into space without 
impediment. There is no canopy of opaque vapour floating 
above, which radiates back to the Earth much of the heat 
which it receives from it. Hence, during the early part of 
the following day, .before the sun is high, a low temperature 
is reached, alike by the exposed parts of the ground and by 
parts clothed with vegetation, as is shown by the laige 
deposits of dew. The chilled surface is now a good con¬ 
denser, and if the air,is well charged W’ith water, as com¬ 
monly it is when the wind is westerly, and especially south¬ 
westerly, precipitation lesiilts: clouds begin to form and 
presently there comes rain. If the air is not much charged 
with water, as wdien it comes from the east, north-east, or 
north, the probability of rain is much less; but there may 
not unlikely ensue a cloudy day. By way of impressing this 
relation of facts I have sometimes expressed it facetiously 
thus:—^W’^hen the Earth throws off its blanket at night it 
takes cold and cries in the morning. 

Thus much by way of introduction. Let me pass now to 
the Ifirger topic on which I would dilate—the relation 
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^between the kind of weather and the temperature of the 
Earth’s suiface, as illiir,traled iu some cases permanently 
. ami ill other ca'^es temporarily. 

Permanent illustrations we liave first of all in the desert 
of Sahara and like rainless itigious, where the temperature 
Oi the surface*is so'high tliat precipitation is prevented: the 
radiant heat dissipating all arriving clouds. A vicious 
circle is established. Clouds cannot exist over the hot 
sand, and iu the absence of rain and subsequent evapora¬ 
tion the sand cannot be cooled. A converse relation of 
phenomena is seen in mountainous regions. Having above 
them smaller depths of air, elevated surfaces are colder than 
thT3 surfaces of valleys, and, being colder, bring down water 
more readily.^ By storms, and by subsequent evaporation, 
they aie continually chilled, and therefore tend to condense 
more rain, or, as in Alpine regions, snow. Here we have a 
vicious circle of the opposite kind: from coldness of the 
surface come frequent precipitatioii.s, and these maintain the 
coldness of the surface. 

That which holds permanently in these extreme cases 
must hold temporarily in les.s extreme cases—cases in whiuh 
the surface, made in onj3 way or other colder or warmer 
than usual, produces a greater or loss tendency to rain than 
usual: a cause of rain which co-operates with other cause** 
or conflicts with them. I'^or the last twenty years I have 
occasionally noted this connexion of facts, and have several 
times discussed it with a friend who is, or was, concerned 
with the predictions of tlie Meteorological Office. In pur¬ 
suance of our discussions I wrote to him from Dorking on 
July 20, 1888, a letter from which the following is an 
extract:— 

Certainly Ijwo years ago—it may be three—I drew your attention t<» 
the temperature of the Earth os extending to a certain depth below 
the surface, as a factor iu meteorology: arguing tliat w'hen thiH super¬ 
ficial layer is colder than usual, it is a more efficient condeuser and 
conduces to rainy weather. 

Vou did not think anything of the suggestion, but 1 now draw 
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your iittcnLion to our rtvcui weather in illustration of my belief. 
The loii;'ii*lil ^Illlll<r. t'oiitiiiinn;; on into Hiiiiiiner, Las so ohille.1 tlio 
Mirfaou of the (.uiintry that now, no m.itli'r what May the wind, 
cloud condenses every day and rain comes; there having been 
established, as in all such caseo, a vicious circle—cold siiiface pro¬ 
duces cloud, cloud prevents the warming of tiie surface ; and when 
a certain stage has been reached theie is no remedy save from soine 
larger cycle of changes initiated elsewhere. 

Thun on March 8 of the nex't year, 1889, I wrote ngniii as 

lollows:— 

When, on Wedne'ulay moniing, the wind changed aci-ording to 
forecast to S. and tS.W., 1 made the reriiaik—“Now we sha’l most 
likely have a great deal of rain, as the southeily and south-westerly 
\v inds w'lll have to pass over a suiface which has been chilled by a 
foitnight of frost and snow.” 

Some hours afteiwards there came the evening jiaper of Wediiea- 
<la.y in which there was the following foiecast foi the next day uj) to 
mid-day :— 

[the extract was sent and is mWing]. 

So, again, the next luorning the forecast wras :— 

[this extract too was sent]. 

Tims it appears that no ram was anticipated until nii<l-day on 
Thursday, and that after that time the amount of rain autieijiated 
was but small. 

Now the facts have been verv nmch at variance with these aiitici- 
jiatious. The ram coninieuced 12 hours before the time when it was 
anticipated, viz., in the middle of the night on Wednesday, and here 
it has i-ained incessantly for more than 30 hours. 

Here, then, I take it is a case in which the forecasts are wrong in 
taking no account of the temperature of the surface over which the 
wind pa-sses. Last summer, as 1 pointed out to you, exemplified the 
general and continued effect of a surface chilled to a considerable 
depth by the long-continued cold and rain of the sjaing; and this 
case exemplifies the special and probably temporary effect of a sui’- 
face greatly chilled but probably to a small depth. 

In your reply last autumn you implied that my belief was that the 
temperature of the surface was the chief factor. I never said any 
such thing and never dreamed any such thing. 1 never supposed 
that it was anything like a chief factor, but merely alleged that it was 
a factor which should be taken into account, and that under some 
conditions it just serves to turn the balance. 

liefore these dates and sinee, I have noted various facts 
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respecting cloud-formation which serve in sundry ways to 
verify the belief above expressed. During one of the many 
autumn visits spent with my friends at Ardtornish (a new 
Jiouse at the head of Loch Aline, to which they gave a name 
adopted from the adjacent Ardtornisli Castle on the Sound 
oT^Iull) I one day observed from this point of view, looking 
along the two and a half miles of Loch Aline to the Sound, 
that over the line of the Sound the clouds were tliiii. 
Over the mountains of Mull on the one side and the high¬ 
lands of Morven on the other, the clouds were dark, that is, 
thick; whereas over the water of the Sound separating the 
two, the canopy of cloud was relatively light: the fact 
be*ing, I presume, that the water in the Sound radiated more 
he^ than did the surfaces of the hills on either side. 

A diflereiit kind of evidence occurred on another occasion. 
Wliilo we were yachting up the Sleat Sound there came into 
view the islaml of Itum with its three mouiitaiii peaks. 
The day was clear, but over each of these 2)eiiks, some two 
or three hundred feet it may be above it, there was a solitary 
cloud. The n 2 ) 2 )earance was at once curious and instruc¬ 
tive. Adjacency to the cold surface of each peak, which was 
radiating little heat into space, establislicd tlie conditions 
leading to condensation of vapour from the warmer air 
which drifted over the spot. More remarkable in a})pcar- 
ance than the common cases in which a cloud continues to 
envelop the toj) of a mountain notwithstanding a breeze 
apparently strong enough to blow it away, wen these three 
cases ill which a cloud was detached but remained seemingly 
stationary above.' Evidently the exj)lanati<Jii in such cases 
is that the cloud is not really stationary, but tliat while on 
the leeward side the portions continually drifted away are 
forthwith (fissolved, on the windward side other porti<uis are 
formed from the wind continually arriving. 

Here, ill the South of England, evidences of other kinds 
have from time to time struck me. I may nam^, first, two 
instances of effects the converse of that described in the 

10 
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above-quoted letter as occurring in 188S, when a cold wet 
spring was fallowed by a cold wet suminer. One of these 
instances was, I think, in 1893, when a warm and very dry 
spring was followed by a summer of drought; and the other 
was this year (1901), when, though to a less marked degree, 
a like sequence happened: both of these cases tending'to 
show the state which results when the superficial layer of 
the Earth becomes warmer than usual. While spending last 
summer (1900) at Bepton, under the western end of the 
Sohth Downs, I observed several examples of the influence 
which the high lands behind had upon the formation of 
cloud. On one occasion, at some height above the tops of 
the Downs, there extended ds far as the- eye could reach a 
canopy of cloud of the nimbus type. This canopy spread 
some distance towards the north, while further to the north 
there was a summer sky. This year (1901) at Petwortli I 
observed a converse phenomenon. The weather was very 
hot, but over the comparatively cool surfaces of Blackdown 
and Hind Head some fleecy clouds had been formed. Drift¬ 
ing southwards these presently came over the valley of the 
Bother and then gradually dissolved: being dissipated by 
the radiated heat. 

But the most striking support of my belief I have observed 
in the space between Brighton and Portslade. Prom the 
beach a level tract extends inland. On each occasion thfix) 
w'as fine weather to seaward—a summer sky with a few 
drifting clouds, wafted by a gentle south-west breeze. I’ho 
air remained clear for some distance inland from the shore, 
but at half a mile off or thereabouts there began to con¬ 
dense, at a hundred or mure feet above the surface, a thin 
veil of cloud. This, being continually drifted away, thickeiioil 
as it passed on, while a new portion of the thin veil was 
formed in its place, until, on looking landwards, one saw that 
a mile or two to the north a cloud-canopy covered Lho 
country. Two facts were here conspicuous. The first was 
that the air was made to condense its contained water by 
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passing over a surface colder than that which it had iive- 
viously been passing over. The second was that inuh-v n Mi¬ 
di tioiis like those exciiipliticd, j very slight dihiTenco uf 
.surface-temperature might pioseutly produce a huge ellect. 
hj shutting out the source of heat. Uearly, if the inland 
trii^t described liad IxiCii a litile warim*r, and liud not caii.scvl 
the condensation which formed a cloud-canopy, the country 
to the north, remaining exposed to the sun, vi ould have had 
no tendency to form cloud and precipitate rain; whereas the 
canopy of cloud, by intercepting the sun’s rays and keeping 
the surface relatively cold, made more probable the oontinu- 
apee of cloudy and rainy w'eather. Wiien forces are nearly 
balanced the addition of a small amount to one or the other 
nijfy cause a great and continued change. 

It seems to me that we have here “ a true cause ” of varia¬ 
tions in weather The only question is to what extent it 
qualifies the effects of larger causes. It is undeniiihle that 
the permanently dry regions and the permanently wet 
regions exhibit the relation alleged, and it can hardly be 
denied that between these extieme eases there must be 
multitudinous gradations of cases in vfhich minor effects are 
produced. Whether this factor can be so taken into account 
as appreciably to affect forecasts may be doubted. It has 
occurred to me, however, that if stations were distributed 
with adequate frequency over tbe kingdom, each of which, 
duly fenced while duly exposed, contained thermometers the 
hull IS of which were inserted in the ground to several depths, 
say three, six, nine, and twelve inches, or more, it would be 
p<•.'^.'<ible, by comparing the records of temperatures extending 
over years and over months, to judge wlicther there would 
bo an iiic]soascd ora decreased tendency to the lamy weather, 
or the fine weather, mainly brought about by other causes 
13uc I throw this out merely as a suggestion. 
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An ancestral tree is a familiar object—familiar because 'tue 
desire to trace descent from some noteworthy j)er8on often 
prompts delineation of it. But no one draws up a converse 
ancestral tree—a tree representing all the ancestors of each 
preceding generation, multiplying as they recede: the four 
grandparents, tlie eight great-grandparents, the sixteen great- 
great-grandj)arents, the thirty-two, &c.; nearly all of tliein 
<JommonpIacfc or obscure persons, descent from whom con¬ 
fers no distinction. Habitually ignoring the fact thouglidie. 
•does, every one is aware that of those men and women who 
'form his own converse ancestral tree, branching and re¬ 
branching as it goes back in time, each gave a part of tlie 
constitution now' possessed by liim—each was a cause of 
multitudinous traits, most of them hidden, some unobtru¬ 
sive, and a few cons])ii'nous, as atavism occasionally pnives. 
Though equality of inlluenco cannot be alleged of all the 
members coini)osing each receding generation, yet the exercise 
of some inlluence is undeniable. No one’s nature w'ould be 
Jthe same were the share taken in forming it by any ancestor 
replaced by some other; and as the number of ancestors in 
-each receding generation becomes greater, checked only by 
increasing coalescence of lines of ancestry, wo sec that the re¬ 
gressive multiplication of causes is exemplified in each person. 

On looking into the matter more closely, we may observe 
itliat each of these causes was itself a complex cause, not only 
in the sense that each ancestor was an involvg^ aggregate of 
structures and functions, but in the sense that each became 
a cause only by the aid of numerous co-operative causes— 
incidents, conditions, or antecedents, w’e must call them; 
since they were not themselves operative forces, but by their 
presence or absence allowed certain other forces to operate. 
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If a certain ancestor and ancestress had been of (liih rcnt 
creeds; if one or both had had no property; if the lady had 
not recovered from small-pox without bearing marks; if 
illness had prevented one of them from attending a certain 
social gathering, or the other had been called away by 
iH'^ness; or if some more attractive man had not been 
absent; and so on, and so on; the courtship would not have 
been initiated, the marriage would not have taken place, and 
there would not have been the child through whom the 
descent is traced. Moreover it is obvious that each of 
these co-operative antecedents itself dcpemlcil on various 
other antecedents; so that, taking into account the innumer¬ 
able causes implied by the innumerable marriages, there were 
ju’^ctically infinite numbers of antecedents, every one of 
which exercised an influence over the result as seen in the 
now-existing descendant. 

I have taken first this regressive multiplication of causes 
exhibited in the organic world, as being easy to follow. I 
pass now to tlic multitudinous cases, less easy to follow', 
exhibited by the inorganic world; for, commonly ignoring 
the fact though we do, each inorganic cause has an ancestry of 
inorganic causes, similarly multiplying as it recodes in time. 
This sandy beach bounded above by a bank of stones, affords 
good illustrations. A rill of water draining out of the shingle 
bank, runs over the sand, cutting a serpentine course, here 
shallow and outspread and there undercutting one side of 
its naiTOwer chaiiiioi. A p(*bble lying above the undermined 
side has fallen in. Look a little liigher up, and you see iliat 
this minute streamlet has been deflected towards the under¬ 
mined side by a large irregular boulder, the shape of which 
determined the couise of the water. If you inquire for their 
antecedeflfs, you see that the irregularities of the boulder, 
due first to its heterogeneous composition, imply an infinity 
of processes that went on in geologic times, and also recall 
those actions of the breakers which liaA'o since rounded its 
prominent parts. Pursuing back a fuithcr line of causation 
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you are shown tint this boulder rolled down» to its present 
place from the to]> edge of tlie shingle-bank, where it liad 
been laiide<l by a breaker at the lust tide; and you are in- 
trodiiC(‘(l to the countless causes which brought that boulder 
to tlie u»‘e'lt'ul preceding place and to the forces which 
shaped tlie breaker thut lodged it in its position: in h'''.}i 
cases innumerable energies co-operating. Yet another retro¬ 
gression brings you to that vibration produced in the 
adjacent road by a passing waggon, which shook the boulder 
from its place; then you have the complex group of ante¬ 
cedents implied by passage of the waggon; and so on per¬ 
petually. Thus is it' with each of the apparently simple 
causes we see in operation. Always it is a composite cause; 
and each of the causes composing it is a composite cause. 
Shooting over a ledge of rock a small waterfall exhibits a 
force wliich seems one and homogeneous—a cause of change 
which we think of as simple. But if we trace back the 
stream w'c find that in it are united numerous streamlets, 
each of which is formed of many rills that severally drain 
away the water from surrounding herbage, and also convey 
the products of spiings. A further recession brings us to 
the storms and the showers occurring at intervals, each pre¬ 
senting innumerable gravitating rain-drops. Tliesc, again, 
descend from clouds which have been drifting and eddying 
on their way from the Atlantic seaboard; c|.nd a thousand or 
more miles off the molecules forming these clouds were 
evaporated from ocean-surfaces too wide and various to 
conceive. So that the forces exercised by the mass of mole¬ 
cules in the waterfall htvve had antecedents branching and 
re-branching to an unimaginable degree as they are traced 
back. 

When studying the cosmic process we are prone to look 
in advance. We watch the changes now taking place and 
think of those which will presently take place. When con¬ 
templating a force tacitly assumed to bo simple, we observe 
how, falling on any aggregate, the effects it produces are 
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perpetually multiplied, how there go on corro.spoiidiiig rlif- 
ferentiations of structuro, while the original force aiul 
derived forces are iliemsclvc^s difrcrciitiated; and we oh'^oiAi' 
how, under certain conditions, there go on integral ioii<« n!' 
structure and corresponding integrations of forces. Ihit 
Rightly to conceive tlic cosmic jiroccss we must give equal 
attention to the fact that throughout the past tlnu'e ha\i‘ 
been perpetual diffenuitiatioii.s of matters anil of force.s, ninl 
that} under some condition'^ have been jK*rpc*tual inte¬ 

grations 6f matters and of fon‘cs: the result being that the 
factors of the cosmic process iiniuediately within our ken, 
have histories in the past approximately as complex as are 
the histories which will result from them in the future. 
Continually in our analyses and syntheses we begin with 
rPere and !No\? ; whereas in the totality of things there is no 
Here and no Now, but only a momentary aspect of a trans¬ 
formation which, though in the course of immeasurable time 
becoming more involved, is approximately as involved in 
the immediate past as it will be in tho immediate future— 
ill the totality of things I say, because in things taken sepa¬ 
rately it is otherwise. Hence we have to regard each cause 
we see in operation as resulting from an integration of 
causes, or rather of forces, conditions, antecedents, becoming 
moro complex with each step of retrogression, carrying us 
back to an infinite complexity. 

To many readers it will be manifest that the foregoing 
paragraphs, duly elaborated, should have formed a chapter in 
Fir^t Principles. More than a year ago I issued the sixth 
rdition of that work, revised up to date : conceiving it then, 
as T conceive it now, to be the final edition; for it is not 
likely that the whole of it will bo sold before my death. Thus 
no opportunity is likely to occur for incorporating what I have 
recently discovered should have been set forth as part of 
the general doctrine contained in that work; and I have 
therefore no alternative but to include a brief exposition of 
it in this miscellaneous volume. 
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After lying unused for nearly fifty years, an almost foigottci^ 
incident will serve to introduce some comments on the doings 
of our guardians of the public health It occurred at a little 
dinner given by a friend, long since deceased without leaving 
descendants, Mr. F. O. Ward, active in the sanitary agitation 
then carried on, and, I believe, a w'riter of occasional leaders 
on water-supply and other such matters in Tli& Times. Ho 
was an enthusiast and soon found occasion to bring up his 
favourite topic. The form his talk took was an unstinted 
laudation of his friend Edwin Chadwick, the leader of the 
movement; and the particular trait singled out for praise 
was his perseverance in carrying out vast investigations. 
One illustration given w'as that if he needed proof of some 
point in liis case, he instructed a man to examine and rej)ort, 
and if the man did not bring back the evidence he desired, 
he sent him about his business and dispatched another; 
meting out like measure to him too, if he failed to furnish 
statements of the required kind; and so on, and so on, until he- 
got the proof he wanted. All this was said with apparent, 
unconsciousness of the damaging implications respecting 
Blue Books—the di.sclosure of the way in which a strong 
case is made out by omitting 'facts which do not support the 
foregone conclusion. Twice since that time I have had 
occasion to look into these masses of oflicially-collected evi 
dence, and in both cases have seen how the bias of those 
concerned has vitiated the conclusions drawn. * 

Among those now living few remember how, in the early 
fifties, there was widely disseminated the idea, naturally 
arising and readily accepted, that fevers of one or other kind 
are produced by noisome odours—stinks and stenches. What 
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proposition seemed more reasonable than that the repulsive 
smells arising from decomposing matter carried with them the 
germs of diseases, or else that the smells themselves were the 
causes of diseases ? Slums and their surroundings, where 
epidemics arose, were commonly characterized by malodours 
proceeding from dirt, from refuse-heaps, and from obstructed 
draSns. Was not the explanation obvious ? After the usual 
style of reasoning, which proceeds by the method of agree¬ 
ment unchecked by the method of dilference, it was con¬ 
cluded that as these two things habitually went together, 
the one was the cause of tiie other. It was not asked 
whether these places where disease was rife were not also 
places inhabited by people leading unhealthy lives— 
drunkards, prostitutes, beggars, and half-starved men and 
wrtineu, who were, in consequence of their modes of life, their 
bad feeding and over-crowding, on the highway to death. 
It was not asked whether the diseases were not due to these 
causes rather than to the smells. The venlicts of the nostrils 
were willingly assumed to be verified by statistics. 

And yet the counter-evidence was overwhelming. In 
every village throughout the kingdom, each of the half-dozen 
farms, by its yard full of manure, by its cow’-sheds, and by 
its stables, severally reeking with the gases from decom¬ 
posing matter, furnished a contradiction to the belief that 
ordinary unpleasant odours are pernicious. I*laces w’hich, 
according to current saiiitai’}" doctrines, ought to be centres 
of disease, prove to be quite healthful—so healthful, indeed, 
that invalids frequently take lodgings in farm-houses where 
they arc exposed to these products of decaying excreta. Nor 
need we go to the country for disjiroofs. They are supplied 
I ly all the stables in great towns—stables in which grooms, 
ostlers, and others, spend great parts of their lives, and over 
which in many cases families reside. Nay, London affords a 
still more cohspicuous contradiction. Throughout the hottest 
months of the year the horse-dung scattered over the streets 
is iierpetually ground down by carriage wheels, occasionally 
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sprinkled by wnter-carts, and shone on by the July or August 
sun: the disgusting odour emitted in hot weather yielding 
ample proof of the decomposition taking place in every 
thoroughfara What is the result ? Kone, so far as the Bills 
of Mortality tell us. The deaths per thousand are not higher 
in number at that time than at other times, and are, indeed, 
occasionally lower than at this salubrious place, Brighton. 
Once more, personal observation has supplied me with a yet 
more striking disproof of the notion that was established 
by garbled evidence in past years. Visits frequently paid 
in the autumn to certain delightful friends, who at that 
season migrate from London to their estate on the western 
coast of Scotland, repeatedly obliged me to go by steamer 
down the Clyde, sometimes in July sometimes in August; 
and on more occasions than one I have been conqielled, 
during part of the passage between Glasgow and Greenock, 
to hold my handkerchief to my nose so as to minimize my 
perception of the abominable smell given off from the 
drainage of Glasgow poured into the river. Now all along 
its banks are ship-yards where thousands of men saw and 
hammer all day long, and had this stench been the fever- 
breeding agent which we are led to suppose, these men ought 
to have been swept away ’wholesale. Yet there were no 
statements of unusual mortality among them. 

But now, accepting for a moment these doctrines which 
we have been industriously taught, let us see what have 
been the measures taken in pursuance of them. It was 
found that ordinary soil is a good disinfectant, and that effete 
matters mixed with it, while having their disagreeable 
odours destroyed, increase its fertility. "What was tlie in¬ 
ference ? Evidently that if sewage was properly distributed 
over areas of land, it would lose that diseasc-.producing 
quality associated with its noisomeness, at the same time 
.that the crops would be increased. Sewage farms resulted 
from this inference. It was forgotten that the disinfecting 
power of soil is dependent on its ability to absorb the 
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matters iiiixcd with it or poured over it, aiul that as soon as 
it becomes saturated it loses its disinfecting power. This 
conclusion, obvious one would have thought even to the 
uninstructed, was not drawn by those in authority. The 
result was tliat the irrigated lands became widespread sources 
Cf ^hese gases we have been taught to dread. Along with 
cases of which I have read, one case has come under luy 
personal notice. Friends of mine living some four miles 
from a sewage farm, were so much annoyed by the repulsive 
odours frequently wafted from it, that they had thoughts of 
leaving their house. Of course tho nuisance suffered by 
them was suffered still more by hosts of people in nearer 
flaces, according as the wind brought the foul gas over them 
oij carried it elsewhere. And this wddo diffusion of noisome 
effluvia, said in other cases to be productive of disease, w-eut 
on until the town of lJurton had to s])end a large sum in 
partially deodorizing the sewage before distributing it.- 

But now' observe what have simultaneously heen the 
measures taken in towns to exclude the iiiiscliiefs ascribed 
to foul gases. The ventilation of sewers has been insisted 
upon as a needful prophylactic, and nowadays one sees 
galvanized iron pipes, disfiguring the sides of buildings, 
aiTanged for carrying away those products of decomposition 
which, by the sew'age-farms, are spread abroad for people to 
breathe. That w’hicli, in small quantity, is injurious in the 
one place is, in large quantity, innocuous in the other! Kay, 
this is not all. Where alterations in the drainage of houses 
are made, and where, by consequence, ceitaiu old drains are 
cut off as useless, it is common to require that these sliall be 
destroyed. Though very shortly there will ho nothing left 
in them to decompose, and though, during the interval, any 
escaping* gas must pass through six, eight, or more feet of 
that soil said to be so effective as a disinfectant, they must 
be made avray with! Truly tho ancient figure of straining at 
a gnat and swallowring a camel is utterly inadequate to 
express the folly of these proceedings. 
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How is it that beliefs so conspicuously fallacious have 
been establislied and are maintained by central and local 
authorities and their employes ? There has developed a 
bureaucracy which has an interest in keeping up these delu¬ 
sions ; and the members of which, individually, have interests 
in insisting upon these needless expenditures. Every orjifftfi’- 
ized body of men tends to grow, and tends to niagnily its 
own importance. For the last half-ccntury the military 
class has been raising an outcry about our do fence] essness, 
notwithstanding successive additions to tlie army. Continu- 
all}’ there liave been urgent demands from admirals and 
captains that our navy shall be increased; and wlieii it has 
been increased there have l)een demands lor furtlier in¬ 
creases. Similarly with the Stale-t'liuicli. Ihidci the])^ca 
of “ spiritual destitution " the erection of more clnircli(*s lias 
been urged by unbencliccvl clergy, and then incomes for 
incumbents have been asked. And under kindred inllueiK-cs 
the sanitary class, which has grown up since I’liadwick's day, 
ever exaggerates the e^iLs to be dealt with while tacitly 
exalting ils own niemhers. A surv<^\or employed by u 
public body has to piove hiiiistdf a vigilant man, '’iid lie does 
this by linding fault wdie.rever there is a ])ossil)le occasion— 
has, ill fact, no other way of getting a leputation. Wo, too, if 
an in-corning tenant engages a suivevoi, he clmoses one re¬ 
commended as exjierienced and careful, and one Inning this 
charaxjter lias obtained it by exsiggeratiiig defects and insist¬ 
ing on needless changes. A man who freituciitiy rejiorts 
that notliiiig luieds doing is looked at sc(‘})tically, as a doctor 
is looked at ^en he prescribes no medicine. 

Yet another cause co-operates. New sanitary appliances 
are continually being devised, sanctioned by autbority, and 
required by surveyors; and surveyors may have, and cer¬ 
tainly sometimes do have, personal interests in pushing the 
use of them: either as being shareholders in the companies 
they are manufactured by, or as receiving percentages on the 
numbers sold through their recommendation. In these days 
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when illegitimfitc commissions are being disclosed, it is folly 
to suppose that here, where there is an obvious method of 
obtaining secret profits, it will not be used. 

“ But what does it matter will be exclaimed by some 
random readeis. “ It simply entails extra cost.s on landlords 
or oh classes of tenants wlio can well bear them.” Here is a 
sample of those vicious ways of thinking common in social 
aflairs. As far buck as 1850 1 pointed out the evils entailed 
by artificially raising the costs of houses, and since then (see 
The Man versus The State, ])p. 51-5) I liave given definite 
proof that the nmltii»lication of sanitary retpiircnients often 
aiiiests tlifi huilding of snmll houses. 

And then comes a fiirlluu' mischief. As a sequence of 
thft law-nia<iti deficiency of InMisc'-aceommodatioii, there has 
been growing loiidei a eomplaint about the “ housidess 
poor,” with fVeipieiil. ne.vsjiapei ailn-les on “Tlie Kousiiig 
Pioblem” tai’illy assuming tliat it is a ]ail)hc Imsiness to 
sup])ly pen])l(‘ witli fit abodes. For eipiallv valid reasons 
there may by-and-hy be agitated (he “food pioblem,” and 
till'll the, “clothing problem”; wheieupon buciiilism will be 
achieved. 


Of eoiiise the fon goin '4 ]».iragiM]»hs must not be regarded 
as a eoiideiiiniilion of all saiiitaiv adiiiinisLi.ition. l*i'.]»Iie 
control of individuals is ueedful iii llu* Sjihere of liygieiie 
in other spheres, for eoniiiii.ssioii of a iiuis.iiiei* is an 
aggression on neighhouis or on tiie public at Luge. In a 
town, eare of (he roads and jiaveiiients must oliviously he 
iindertaki'ii liv a joihhe authority, as also .sewage (thougli 
diohenliam, liefore i(s incorporation, was diaiiied by a 
eonqiany). Doubtless it is diftieult to draw* the line. But 
the ubsiii^Uties and alnises, as well as the indireet restraint.' 
on lionse-lmilding, wdiieh I havt' pointed oul., furnisli rea.sonfe 
for holding in eheek tlu* sanitary bureaucracy and closely 
ciiticizing its representations. 
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Some year or two ago, in Harper'ft Magazine (unfortunately I 
did not note the date) I read the judgment of an expert 
which confirmed that ill-opinion of gymnastics I have long 
entertained. It was contained in an essay entitled “ Non- 
Hjgienic Gymnastics,” by Mr. Kichard Uuckham, who 
quoted as follows from a well-known teacher of physical 
development” in New York:— 

“ I have no hesitation in sa^’ing that our systems of athletic train¬ 
ing, at least the most of those now in vogue, not only vicious in 
principle, but tend to break down the system, shorten life, and 
generally do more harm than good. 1 have made a study of the sub¬ 
ject for many years, and I long ago began to inquire why it is that 
so-called athletes usually die young, or are not nearly so vigorous at 
forty-five or fifty as the man who has rigorously neglected any sort of 
training, and perha[)s even exercise. That such is the fact there is no 
room for doubt. Atliletea do die young. I do not mean by all this 
that 1 do not leganl atliielic sport of vaiiuus kinds as healthy and 
valuable. On the contrary, I do, just as long as they are pleasurable, 
and are play and not woik. l>ut when your young athlete begins to 
train for a rowing contest or for the football team, or for anything 
like that, he is going to an excess, and that is just as bad us excess in 
any other way—in business, in mental labor, or in anything else. And 
the chances are that he will exhaust his system, come out with a weak 
lieari or some other ti'ouLle, and be physically tlamaged for the re¬ 
mainder of his life. What the man of to-day needs most is not 
athletics in a gymnasium, but plenty of fresh air in his lungs. Instead 
of a quantity of violent exercise that leaves him weak for seveial 
hours afterward, he needs to leaiu to breathe right, stand right, and 
sit right” 

Belief in the virtues of gymnastics, widespread and indeed 
almost universal, embodies several grave errors. The first to 
be here commented upon is the identification of muscular 
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strength with constitutional strength. It is assumed that 
one who can lift great weights, jump great heiglits, or run 
great distances, is proved by these abilities to be fitted for 
withstanding the strains of life—doing hard work, bearing 
unfavourable conditions, and so on. The inference is erro¬ 
neous. Darwin described the dwarfish Fuegians as being so 
degraded in appearance as scarcely to look like human beings; 
and yet he tells us that they could with impunity let the 
snow fall and melt upon their naked skins. A disturbance 
of the constitutional balance which would be fatal to a 
European was to them innocuous. Similarly with animals. 
It is recognized by breeders that the small unimproved 
French breeds are more hardy than the large improved 
English breeds. Muscalarity and tlio putting out of great 
mechanical force, are no measures of strength in that sense 
of the word which chiefly concerns men. Such power of 
limb as results from the daily activities of boyhood—say the 
ability, even in early youth, to walk more than ibrty miles 
in a day (I speak from personal expei ionce)—is quite enough 
in preparation for the contingencies of ordinary life, and of 
life deviating a good deal from the ordinary. 

Not only is there error in assuming that increase of mus¬ 
cular po\ver and increase of general vigour necessarily go 
together, but there is error in assuming that the reverse 
connexion cannot hold. It is taken for granted that geueiul 
vigour, if not increased, is at any rate not decreased. But 
this is untrue. There are obvious i)hysiological reasons for 
tho injurious results testified to by the expert quoted above. 
The current belief takes no account of cost. It is supposed 
that certain sets of muscles can be greatly developed without 
the system^at large being so taxed as to cause mischief. But 
when it is remembered tliat the alimentary organs have but 
a limited ability, and that the blood they furnish has to serve 
for all purposes, it will be understood that you cannot greatly 
develop certain large external parts without appreciably 
drawing upon the supplies needed for repair and growth of 
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Other external parts, and also of tliose internal parts which 
carry on the life; and that therefore the ahiiorinal powers 
acquired hy gymnasts may be at the cost of constitutional 
detciioiation. 

There lias to ho added the further great mistake tiiat it 
inatteis not whether exercise is ideasurahle or otherv ise 
The current conceiition is that, given a certain annuint of 
muscular activity gone tlirough, the beneficial eifect is th(' 
same if, instead of an accompanying gratification, tlieie is an 
ace()nq>anyiiig indifreionce, or even that jiartial pain which 
gieat strain implies. Again we meet with a ])liysiological 
blunder. Every medical man has daily proof that an agrei*- 
ahlc state of feeling goes a long way towards curing illness , 
and there is scarcely a household in whieli all niemlx'rs ha/c 
m»t from time to time seen illustrations of this truth. Yet 
there seems a re.fiisal to draw the inference that if pleasure 
IS beneficial to an invalid, S(» also is it to a person in healtli. 
In liiin the effect is not conspicuous, hut it is there. As eer- 
taiu as it is that a eounlry walk through line scenery is inoie 
invigorating than an equal number (jf steps u]) and down a 
Jiall; so certain is it tliat tin* inuseular activity >f a g.ime, 
acconniaiiied hy the oifliuar\ exhilaration, invigorates iioiv 
than the same auiouiit ol‘ muscular aetiviiy in the sliapi' of 
gymnastics. 

iriidoriioath these ornu’s lies the vicituis conee]»tioii wliie,h 
pervades the, thoughts of teacher^ at large (Julture, no 
matter of what kind, must take the shape of tasks. In the 
niiii'ls of most jieople education and pleasure, are inul.ually 
e.\.eliisivt* ideas. J tisagreeahle strain is regardcAl as neee-- 
sarily aecoini)anying mental development; and we here see 
that the same connexion of tlioughts is extended bodily 
develoiuiient: tliis must he achieved by the disagreeable 
muscular strains const itutiiig gymnastics. ^Moreover, through¬ 
out we are shown the ingraineil faith in coercion. Ihipil 
and master are correlatives : and the master is conceived as 
one who exercises such force as he deems needful. Nowadays 
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the coercive relation, once marked enough, is fading; hut the 
dominant idea in the pupil’s mind continues to be fulfd- 
inent of the master’s will, rather than aciiuisitioii of know¬ 
ledge and mental powei. And if in the bodily culture 
known as gyninasties, the mastery of the instructor is no 
longer conspicuous^ (save in Germany), yet here also there 
suiMvestlie thought of fuliilling requiromeiits and of suh- 
je<'tiou to the demands of the system. 

Alike among early civilized races and among barl»:nians, 
war originated gymnastics* and the tlicoiy and piactice of 
gymnastics have all along icmained c»)iignious Avith the 
militant type of society: witness the [>iesent st ite of 
Gcimany. The endurance of jiainful ellbrts and the dis- 
i(‘g^ird ot 1 litMsure, have had their ajipropiiatencss to social 
stah's in wlficli bodily prowess was of chief impoilance ; 
and a physical disciidiiie, pushed even to tluj cxtmit of an 
•'ailicr break-up of ihe constitution, was not without a good 
political defence. Hut with the advance towards a ptMceful 
stal(‘ of socii'ty, the need tor making strength of hnib a (liief 
quaillicatioii in the citi/(ui iliniinislics, and along with its 
diminution, coercive and ascetic culture loses its fitness Tii 
place of aitilicial a])pli.inees for hodily ilevelojaneiit come 
the natural appliances fiunishod hy games ami spontaiicons 
‘u cises. 


n 



EUTHANASIA. 


TuitouiJii iiiiuiy yi*ars, ])em)nal ex})CiiL*iiCL*s have drawn iny 
attention to the eh'ect of attitude on tlie eeielnal cii'cula- 
ti-m, and sonietliin^ like a deeadc ago niy thoughts ]>assi*d 
from ilic olVert of attitude t(» the clVect of motion. It 
ocounvd to me tliat by eenlrifugul force tlic cer(‘lual oiicu- 
lation niiglit easily he regulated: now increase in the sui)Mly 
of blood tt) tile hiuin being jiroduced and now deciease 
SujJiiosing the j)atient to be jdaet'd with his head in tlie 
centie of a table ea])able of being made to revolve on Us 
axis, a motlerale sjieed of rotation would cause alistraclion 
of blood trom the head and determination of it towards tlie 
feet, while, conliuiiwise, if his feet w'ere placed in the 
cent re and his lu‘ail ut the circumrereiiee, his iu'ad wouhl 
heeome etuigested Of couise I saw at once that sueli pio- 
eeeihngs would l»e extremely dangerous. Hut it was niiiiiL 
test that hy modilied arraiigenients d.mgers might he avoi(h‘d. 
If the patient were placed not radially hut in a transverse 
jtosilioii. then the relative distances of tlie heatl and feet 
from the centre might he so adjusted as to have any dt‘gree 
of uie(|uality. In tJiut ease rotation would ])ro(luce any 
desired amoiuit of elfeet on the eiieulalion through iho brain. 

My idea did not go beyond the stage of speculation, for it 
was obvious that the reipiired a))phaiiees would be expeiisi\e 
and w'ould leiiuiie a large room to thmiiselves, so that the 
experiment could not he tried in my own house. Presently 
I revcrteil to the idea in its first form—head in the centre' 
and fet t at the ])cripht:ry; and it occurred to me that the 
fatal result quickly entailed on a patient so placed, e\en 
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when the velocity of rotation was nioiloratt*, was a fatal 
result which might iiitciitioiially be produced wheie the 
death-penalty had been iironouiiced. Supposing tlie senti¬ 
ment of revenge to be excluded, and supposing it decided 
that criminals of an extremely degraded type may best he 
put out of existence,-theie would thus be jn’ovided for them 
a simple means of euthanasia. The effects of rotation would 
be first faintness, and then iiisensihility—an inseiisiluhty 
soon made permanent if rotation was coiitiiiued. For when, 
after a lew revolulions at consideralde s]»eed, the brain had 
been emptied of Idood, a£ well as the ascemUiig aoita and in 
laiL’c measure the heart, ce&sation could not be followed by 
a fjack-llow from the lower parts of the body siiflicieiit to 
re-tislaldisli the actions of the organs thus thrown out of 
gear ; and, uiiquestionahly, continuance of rotation for some 
time would make revival altogether impossible. 

For a while I enteitained tli(i thouglit of having the experi¬ 
ment tried at the Home for Lost Hogs, wliere 1 helieve that 
ownerless and worthless dog.s arc made away with hy some 
aiuesthetic. My scheme, as modified for this experiment, 
was not that of a rotating talile, hut that of two isulially- 
jddi'od w’ings on opposite sides of a \'ei tical robdang axis; 
each being trough-shaped, tlie one to contain the victim and 
the other to contain such weights as balaiiceil it, so as to 
prevent tliat irregularity of motion which arises wlieii the 
masses of matter on ojiposite sides of an axis of rotation arc 
not in equilibrium. But to s(*(‘k out. Ihe dra'ving instru¬ 
ments of my engineering days, and make the reqiiisit(‘ 
de.sign and working drawings, and alterwards to suiierintend 
the artisans, threatened to be too serious a business. Sus- 
lieiision of more important woi k would have been needful, 
for 1 had no longer energy enough to carry on the two at 
once. Hence the idea dropjicd. 

I name it liere in the hope that some one with adequate 
time and means will do that which I w’as compelled to leave 
undone. 


11—2 



THE REFORM OF COMPANY-LAW. 


So far as I have observed, projects for Company-law reform 
have concerned only the methods pursued in the formation 
of companies. They have had for their aims to restrain the 
fmudulent doings of promoters, and to prevent delusion 
of the public by the parading of appaieiitly-respons^ble 
directors whose influential names have been indirectly jjur- 
chased. But no thought appears to have been given to 
abuses existing in the administrations of established com¬ 
panies. Extremely grave evils are, however, to be observed 
in these, and it is higli time tliey should be checked. 

Bred of tlie groat political supcnstition that there is no 
limit to the powers of a Parliamentary majority (except the 
limit of pliysical impossibility) there has Ituig prevailed, 
and now appears more dominant than ever, the notion that, 
given any kind of elected body—council, directors, or what 
not—which was created for a generally-understood purpose, 
a majority of it may undertake other purposes never con¬ 
templated when its members were appointed. In an article 
on “ Bail way Morals and Bail way Policy,” published in the 
Ediiiburgh Ikmew for October, 1854 (see Essays, library edi¬ 
tion, vol. Ill), I pointed out the great mischiefs arising from 
this misinterpretation of the proprietary contract, and gave 
an illustration of the way in which there arose an abnormal 
forcing on of extensions and branch lines: directors and all 
connected with the administration being enabled, by guaran- 
' teed shares, to make profits at the ex})Ciise of the shareholdei'a 
at large. Since then this practice of committing companies 
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to subsidiary undertakings, not originally even dieaiuL*d of, 
has greatly extended: hotels, docks, lines of steamers, mines, 
<&c., being successively forced on men who originally sub¬ 
scribed money to make a railway from A to 15. 

And now we see the like illegitimate extension taking pbu e 
?u industrial companies. Diiectors who W'cre elected simply 
to carry on the business of biewing, are allowed to enter on 
speculative enterprises; buying not ordinary tied-houses only, 
but great hotels, and even subscribing large sums to specu¬ 
lative enterprises utterly alien to their own: witness the 
case of Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Limited, as recently re¬ 
ported {The Times, August 31, 1901); tlie result being an 
enormous loss and a depreciation of shares. Anothei exaiinde 
is J'arnishcd by the Linotype Company, lornied originally for 
the purpose of* making and selling Linotype machines. By 
the action of its directors this company has been led into 
making printing apidiaiiccs of various kinds; so that those 
wjio joined in an enterprise of whieli tliey found reason to 
think well, arc now committtMl to many other enteiprises 
which they know nothing about. Of this abuse, taking another 
form, an extreme case is furnished by the doings of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation, as shown in recent exposures. 
Here the board became simply a speculator to an enormous 
extent, buying up vast amounts of niiiiing shaies to obtain 
permanent control; and the vjiiious transactions, altogothei 
unknown to the proprietary, were also in chief measure un¬ 
known to all the directors save one—the maingiiig tliivctor. 
IJesides such excesses of directorial power there are other 
exeesses shown by comiiiilting tlie proprietors to large 
tu'ganic changes. At a recent meeting of the Mctiopiditaii 
llistrict llailway, the chairman pointed out that had it not 
been for* tlie immense error committed by jiast lioards of 
directors, in issuing perpetual Six per cent, debcmtiues and 
perpetual Five per cent, preference .stock, the company would 
now be a pn>sperous concern. 

How directorial power should be cuibed is a didiciilt 
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question to answer. More deliberation might perhaps be 
insisted on Measures of importance are too easily decided 
and carried out by boards of directors. Should there not be 
restraints alcin to those which our two legislative houses 
imi)Ose on thciiiselves by rcciuiriiig a second and a third 
consideration ? That tliere exists, in some cases at least, as 
I liaA^e ascertained, a course of business which involves 


re-considerations is true; but something more systematic 
would probably be bimeficiai. It may also be reasonaldy 
asked whether all niiMsures implying considerable changes, or 
expenditures of large amounts, should not be referred to the 
proprietary—wind her before a final decision there should not 
h(' something like a rffiremlntu. Doubtless most of the 
proprietors would he incapable of judging, and in so far dhe 
procedure would he inoi)eriitive, hut from some capable 
husiness-nien wouhl come judgments for and against, with 
reasons which might weigli; and hevoiid that, there would, 
in important cases, he the check ])ut by puhlicalion in the 
financial Press; for of course thr(»ugh one or other channel 
the inlbi'inatioii would ]>ass from the proprietary to tlnj 
public. Is it not likely tliat when the directors of a brewery 
company were obliged thus to let men at large know that 
they were proposing to speculate in the shares of an amuse¬ 
ment company, the Press-critic isms would check them, to the 
great advantage of tlie projuietary ? And might not tlie 
unwisdom of the proposal to saddle the sliareholdeis of a 
railway-coiiqiany with a laigi* amount of Five per cent. 
]ierpetual prefeience stock and ]»er])etiial Six ])er cent, de¬ 
bentures, when comnienteil upon by tlie raihvay-jouruals, 
siitiice to jirevent so impolitic a step ? '■ I Jut would not 


anything like a nferendum be a great hiiidraiice to busi- 

^ O 

ness ^ ” Hindrance ? Yes; tliis is exactly the thing wautcil. 


Witliin the last fifty years a hniulrtMl millions of capital have 


been lost from want of such hindrances. 


Abuses wdiicli might readily have been foreseen have 
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arisen fniiii the practice of making the chairman of a hoar<l 
f»f (liu'ctorH also chiiirinan of the meeting of piopricLois— 
alnisos which would not liave existed had there Ixvn a 
practice like that which, in the House of Commons, results m 
a S])eaker who is independent alike of the jmrty in powci 
and of the opposition. Tlie iiresent arrangement is cuii- 
ypiciiously absurd. At a periodical gatliering of sharc- 
ln)lders the directors have to lender an account of their 
stewardship, and to ask for the shareholders* approval of 
what they have done. Yet siicli being the purpose it is 
thought propel tliat the chief steward shall preside and 
regulate the j)roc(*ediiigs! Of course as chiiirniaii he Jias 
large power of impeding oj>poncnts and aiding those who 
suj>i)ort the board, lie may as.sert that a speccli is out of 
order, or tliat’it must he cinled from huk of tinu', or that 
oilier husiimss must he hronght forw'aid; or ap]»oiiUed 
niOHth-]acces of the hoaid in tlie meeting may inteirupt or 
contradict: so that, save in ca-<cs of cxtrenie niishchaviour 
aioiising the general anger of the proprictaiy, there is little 
chance tliat an o]>])osition will make itself faiily lieard. Hut 
It needs no detail to sliow that if you give a board wliose 
doings are to he examined, power over the ]iroce(‘dings of the 
exauiming body, that }»ower will inevitably bo used to liinder 
investigation and prevent blame. 

That till* current practice cmtails conspicuous mischiefs, here 
IS a ]»ro<jf. (.’onipany A, with good j)rospci'tf3, iicimIs moie 
capital and has exhausted it^ means of olitauuiig it. As a 
last resort tlieie is formed company H, consisting mainly of 
large sliarehelders in company A who Iiave cnntidcnce in its 
future. An agreement is made under which company IJ is 
to buy all the priKlucts in.ado by company A and iiay ca.sh 
for tliem'J thus ]u*actically increasing company A s capital, by 
rendering needless the amount reipiircd for giving credit. 
Hut company H does this only on condition of icceiviiig 
a large commission on the sale of company A's gfiods. At 
the same time company B enters upon a like commission- 
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business in the sale of machines of other kinds. Now this 
a^^an^^clncnt under which, as said by its chairman, company B 
becomes practically a banker to company A, obtainiiit; hi"h 
interest on loans, is of limited duration—five years or ten 
years, T do not remember which. It is therefore com¬ 
pany B’s interest to obtain a renewal of the agreement, so as 
to force company A to go on selling machines through its 
ngency and paying this high commission; though company A, 
having become highly prosperous, no longer needs any such 
banking aid. But now mark the signiticaiit fact that the 
same g(intloman is chairman of both companies. As having 
a large iiivestii.eiit in company B, which reaps immense 
dividends, he is, as shown by his utterances, strongly desirous 
of obtaining a renewal of the agreement. Hence when i)rc- 
siding over a meeting of company A he is swayed by intcivsl.s 
at variance with those of its shareholders, and is prompted 
to get tlic agret'meni renewed hy whatever means he can— 
say, among others, the postponement of the question of 
renewal till the close of the meeting, when a large numluT 
have gone away leaving behind those most interested in 
getting the renewal Cleaily under the presidency of one 
who was uneoiie-cnicd in the result, company A would be 
much less likely to be disadvantaged. 

What remedy is there for this defect in the present system 
of procedure ? The appointment of a chairman on the spur 
of the moment would not answer: since, by following i)ljins 
previously laid, the board would readily get its own nominee 
elected. Much as one may dislike invoking public agency, 
yet it may be argued that for the due administration of 
justice, it would be fit that there should be some ten or more 
ofiiciiil cliairmen to company-meetings, analogous to Official 
licferees, each of whom should receive the day before any 
meeting he W'as appointed to by a public authority, the jiro- 
gramme of business to be gone through. 

One more evil, greatei even than those above desciibed, 
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remains. This is the system of voting by proxy. 
originally devised, a proxy was a means of enabling one win ■ 
could not attend a meeting, but had reasons for voting with m 
against some proposal, to register his vote bj'’ the agency of 
person with whom he was in agreement, or on whoso .ludg- 
niont he could rely/ It was never intended to be a siirrend»‘i 
of judgment on all ami every matter into the hands of soino 
one, usually unknown, who might or might not be an un¬ 
biassed judge. Into this, ho\vev(‘r, the system has grown 
On receiving from the secretary a form duly stampi'd and 
issued at the cost of the company, and naming the chairman, 
or if not, some alternative direclor, or if not, another director, 
and so on, as liis proxy, the ordinary imrefleeting shareholder, 
iuptead of tlirowing it into the fire or waste-paper basket, 
thinks himsedf bound to sign it, filled up in favour of one or 
other of those named—is under a vague feeling of obligation 
that he must do something with it in the manner suggested. If 
asked his reason for thus giving to an uiiknowui ])ersoii powei 
it) decide an unknown matter, lie l eplies that the diiectois’ 
interests are the same as his, and that they know' more about 
the company’s affairs than he docs. As I have pointed out 
in the essay above named, and have thcic coneliisively slnnvn 
by facts, tins siqiposed unity of interests often does not 
exist, and I have above further proved this: the interests of 
directors maybe in sundry w’ays at variance witli tJiose of 
proprietors. 'I’^et the oflcct of this proxy-system as now 
developed is to give directois uncontrolled powers. The 
shareholders who have nnijnestioiiing faith in the governing 
body ore so numoroiis, that their votes overw’helm tlie vot.es ol 
those w’ho attend the meetings, and either already know a good 
deal about tlie matters to be decided or gain insight iiitt> 
tliem during the proceeilings. In the hands of iiiteresled 
manipulators the ignoranee of the many is used to extiuguisli 
the knowledge of the few. And then, naming the large 
number of proxies they have recei\ed, the directors tacitly 
boast of the confidence placed in them and the implied justi- 
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Hcatiou of ilieir policy. The last and most striking illustra¬ 
tion of this* wliich I have observed, was furnished by a 
meeting of the London and Globe Pinancc Corporation, 
reported in The IHmes for January 10, 1001—a company 
the transactions of wliich had been, and were then, under 
giavt* suspicion, lint the infatuated shareholders did not 
waver, as was si iown by the following statement of the 
managing director and autocrat:— 

‘‘ Mr. Whitaker Wnglit, ni aecoiuhiig the motion, stated that the 
dll odors had rfcidved jiroxies foi nearly 1,000,000 shares in the* coin- 
pai.y (fhecis) ; the proxies lodged in opposition amounted to 26,304 
sha:es; and proxies rrjiresenting 4,0S7 sliarts had ronie in too Lite. 
That showed the view of the sliareholders.” 

The worth of this boasted coiitidence may be Judged by t’,ie 
fact that the company is now in course of liquidation under 
an order of the Oouit. 

Hut the proxy-sy.stem does more than enable directors to 
Ctirry out schemes that are at varifinct^ with the interests of 
projii ictors: it also makes the hoard an invuliieralde oligarcliy. 
Jn i'l ease which I liave in mind (being a sliaieholder), the 
chairman triiimplnintly spceilii'd the great number of proxies 
in their hands whicli they had us(‘d for the re-ehictioii of a 
director whose place hud, in the ordiuaiy ioutine,beeii vacated. 
What corollary is to be drawn ^ Sjiite of opposition, the 
hoard as a whole may, by the use of proxies sent to its 
members, insure tlie i‘e.-electioii of any one of their number 
who is about to retire. Or otherwise the chairman, in whose 
favour tile great mass of the jiroxies are made out, is eii.ibled, 
when any meinher of the hoard becomes disagreeably recal¬ 
citrant—a “ guinea-pig ■’ who unexiiectedly proves to have a 
will of his own—to use his proxies in favour of some new 
candidate wlioni he has picked out. Thus the representative 
goveniment of a comjiaiiy is reduced to a farce. The board 
hecimies hist an oligarchy and then an autocracy. 

l)u 1 hope ior any re.-iults from these protests, or any such 
protests ? No; there is a conclusive reason ivhy no changes 
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of the kind required will he made. Tliree out of four of our 
legislators have seats on one or other board of directors: wnne 
of them seats on many boards. The reforms made by thein in 
tlieir capacity of legislators would restrict their powers in 
their capacity of directors. Any one "who expects that they 
*will thus sacrifice' themselves takes a view of human iiiilure 
alt<^gellier at variance with experiimce. 



SOME MUSICAL HERESIES. 


It has been noted as curious that while Newton rejected the 
undulatory theory of light propounded by Huygheiis, Iluy- 
ghens refused to accept the theory of universal gravitation 
set forth by Newton. 

Why do I name here this seemingly irrelevant fact? 
Simply as an illustration of the truth that the opinions oi 
experts, even of supreme rank, are not always to be accepted 
as final. Doctrines rejee-ted by the highest authorities some¬ 
times prove true, and conseiiuently some small scepticism 
concerning beliefs apparently unquestionable maybe allowed. 
This must l)e my excuse for venturing opinions which will 
not meet with acceptance among experts in music. 

And first let me note that musical experts are specially 
exposed to pervei ting inlluences. Music has two distinct com¬ 
ponents—tlie sensational and the relational. One i)art of the 
impression it produces residts from the character of the tones, 
and the otlier part fronr* the mode of combination of the 
tones. The feeling a piece of music produces may be in 
various degrees pleasurable or sometimes painful, according 
as the component tones liavo tinihrca that are in various 
degrees agreeable or sometiums even disagreeable; while 
there is another jjleasure wdiich the successions and com¬ 
binations of tones may give apart from their qualities. 
From tins i>latitude there is a corollaiy vdiich here concerns 
us. The tones are the products of the voices or in’sCruments 
employed, and though the singer and the player respectively 
try to improve them, they are in their main qualities fixed. 
The chief part of the executive sliill to be gained, especially 
by the insti umentalist, is skill in producing successions of 
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t<»Ti(is in tlio most ]>LTiV‘Ct wjiy, or, a*! on tin* pisiiin : 
tions of tones: the relationtil element of the mnsu* pre¬ 
dominates in his thoughts. Still more is this so with the 
composer. In his mind the relational element is practic ally 
the exclusive element. While he desires that his ideas 
'shall be expressed in fine tones, and tones appro])riatcly 
varied, yet, as composer, he is almost wholly occupied with 
such arrangements of tones, successive and simultaneous, as 
will convey his ideas. The very name composer implies this. 
Hence it happens that in chief measure the composer, and 
in large measure the pc'rformor, when judging of a musical 
elFcct, thinks more of its relational characters than of its 
Sensational characters. A raganini will take greater pride 
in his marvellous dexterity of arm and finger than in the 
timbres of his tones, though he dc'sires that these also 
shall be good. And similarly a Iloethoven, when listening 
to a symphony he has composed, will recc'ive givater 
gi'atification from the beautiful successions and complexes 
of its notes, than from the tones of the various in¬ 
struments, however good they may be. Hcmce, then, 
musicians of both classes necessarily tend to ov(‘i\alue the 
relational elements. If the relational elements aie good 
they w'ill bo apt to condone defects in the sensational 
elements: witness the way in whicli they tolerate the grunts 
made in playing a forte passage on the double bass. 

Among so(|uences of the imjilied tendency, one is their 
exaltation of the violin and forgiveness of its grave defects. 
It is cuireiitly called a perfect instrument—^jieifecfc in the 
sense that it expresses with facility all the relational elements 
of music—all the varieties of contrasts and kinds of contrasts 
among tones. But the poorness of the tones themselves 
is ovcrlbo'ked. Tliey have two incurable defects. One is 
conspicuous—the hiss of the bow and production of high over¬ 
tones as it is drawn over the string, which, however much 
subdued by a first-rate player, can never be wholly got rid of. 
The other, though not conspicuous, is no less g'-eat, iicrhaps 
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even greater. Tlie sounds come from strings restrained in 
their vilirations. Continuous contact of the bow prevents 
each string from reaching the normal limit of its swing in 
either direction, and the cliaracter of the air-waves produced 
difleis from wliat it would be were the oscillations unchecked. 
Theie is clear jiroof of tliis. Contrast the tones of a violin 
ith the tones of an yKoliaii harp The two are alike in the 
res])ect that their vibrating strings are attached to sounding 
boxes, but unlike hi the I'espect that the vibrations are in 
tlic one case checked and in the other case unchecked. No 
one will deny that the sounds of the JEolian har]> are far 
swei'ter than those of the violin: which last, indeed, suggest 
the voice of a .shrew in a good temper. 

To this contentment of niu.sieiaiis with an instrument 8,0 
iiiipei'fect in its tones though ]>erfeet in its relational expres- 
sivene.ss, wo may ascribe the characters of orchestras ; since 
ill them the tones of stringed instruments so greatly ])re- 
dominate. We are all of us, composers and nmsieiaiis 
included, brought up 111 inis^ive aeceiiLaiice of ideas, senti¬ 
ments, and usages, political, ndigious, and social, and 1 may 
hero add artistic. We acce]»t the ({ualities of oicliestral 
music as in a sense necessary; never asking xvliether they 
are or arc not all tliat, can be desired. But if we succeed in 
esca]>ing from these iiiilucnees of custom, we may peiceive 
that orchestras are very detective Heauty they can render; 
grace they can render; delicacy they can render; but where 
is the dignity, whore is tlie grandeur 'i There is a lack of 
adequate impressiveness. Think of the volume and quality 
of the tones ceniiiig from an organ, and then think of those 
coming from an orchestra. There is a massive emotion pro¬ 
duced by the one which the other never produces: you can¬ 
not get dignity from a number of violins. Tins under- 
X ablation of the sensational element in music is, I tliiiik, 
clearly shown by tlie way in which musicians tolerate the 
l>erformance of oliamber-niiisic in a great hall. Bor many 
years past, the Monday Vopular Concerts and the Saturday- 
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afternoon Eehearsals, have maile this abuse conspicuous I 
say advisedly—abuse, for it is utterly at variauee with tin* 
intentions of the composers. A tpiartet or a piece for five oi 
six stringed instruments, is intended to be played in a small 
room : the composer knowing that only by the reverbeititum 
it gives can there b{j produced that volume of sound retiuired 
for She harmonies; since, necessarily, the sensations caused 
by the concoi'ds of sounds are much weaker than those caused 
by the sounds themselves. Eut this need for a wsmall room, 
wiiich the name “chamber-music” implies, is ignored, and 
there is contentment with performance in a vast space when* 
the harmonies become feeble. The reason is clear. As tlie 
relational elements are well rendered tins deficiency of the 
sensational elements is forgiven.* 

Yet a further defect is produced in orchestral masic by 
the supremacy of sliinged instniineuts. Not only ai’o the 

* Of course it will be said tliat ([uartets, &c , performed in small rooms 
would entail loss, the audiences would not be lar^e enough. This is u 
suflicieiit reply from the (‘nfrepreueurs point of view, but the needs of 
musical e^'cet ciinnot be Siitisfied by any such ]>lea. My belief is that a 
composer w'oiild rather not have liis quiirtel jicrformod at all than have it 
performed in a w'ay that sacrifices soiiiuch of its beauty. I am themoio led 
to beliero this on remembering tliat after ono or two expeiieuccs 1 ceased 
to attend these performances:' being dis.<«ati8ficd ivith tlie general tliiune>*i 
and witli the feebleness of the harmonies. 

Here I ma^ add that I hare sometimes speculated about tho pos^lbl]lly of 
fitting a room for musical purposes by increasing its resonance. If, as every 
one kuow's, siirrnees such as those of curtains deaden sound by nut reileeting 
if, and if, as every one knows, a voice in an empty room is mueh louder than 
in a fumisbed one, it is infcralile that a room Iniving suitaees which 
vibrate will give an iiiereused volume to sound. Su]>poso tliut along the 
line of the cornice and again along tho line of the skirting a rigid iron or 
steel framework were fixed with brackets at internals, strong enuugli to 
bear a great vertical strain. Suppose again that pine buatds, say nine 
inches wide and a quarter or halt an inch thick, varnished so as to exclndc 
atmospheric moislu'-c, were fuslenod vertically between these two framings 
at one-eighth of an inch apart; each terminating m an iron clump at top and 
bott-om but independent of the framework, save by the intermediation of 
a powerful seiew ut each end attached to the cluttip, and cajiable of bemg 
tightened more or less. And suppose those boards, strained by tlie screws 
at each end but otherwise free, to be also free from the wall: an interval of 
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violins predominant in the sense that they yield the gi-eater 
part of the sound, but also in the sense that their presence is 
continuous: tliey are always making themselves heard. The 
result is a lack of massive variety : there are plenty of small 
varieties, hut not enough of large ones. Tliat this is a grave 
defect may he positively asserted, for it is at variance with a 
universal principle of art. Achieved by arrangemeirt of 
contrasts, great and small, art of every kind foihids that 
monotony caused hy the directing of const,aut attention to 
one element. Orchestral effects need much greater speciali¬ 
zation. Sounds of kindred qualities should at one niomcut 
he us(‘d for one purpose and then sounds of other kindred 
qualities should be used for anotlier purj^ose: thus differenti¬ 
ating the musses of sound more than at present. In fact,, 
there I’equires a larger step in evolution—a more marked 
advance from the indefinitely homogeneous to the delinitely 
heterogeneous. 

Further coiileinplatiou of the contrast between the emotion 
produced by an organ and that produced hy an orchestra, 
shows that a large part of this contrast is due to the far 
greater prodoininance which tlie hass has in tin- organ than 
111 the orchestra. It is from the volume of an oigan’s deep 
tones that tliero comes that profmind impressiveness which 
an orcliestra lacks. As a masculine trait, deep tones are 
associated with power, and their effect is therefore relatively 
imposing. To show tliat tliis is so, it needs but to recall a 
])art of an organ performance in which the upper tones only 
are used, to see that but little of the dignity and grandeur 

an or so iiii4*rvening. Tims coToring tlie entire suritice of rhe room, 
these Hoards might, on the oeeasion of any approaching performance, bo 
tuned by the ad,iuHting screws, so that tlie dull tones they gave out w'hen 
Btrueli, though relatively deep would be in liaTmony with tin' tones of the 
inbtriiinents, and so that, by vibration in nodal divisions, liigher notes would 
be yielded. The aerial waves striking tliem viould be not only reileuted back 
as in an empty room, hut would be reflected back reinforced by the vibra¬ 
tions of the boards they struck. One wlio doubts the ability of the boards 
thus to respond, needs but to recall the ability of the metal disc of a 
tvlejihone to respond to the faint sounds constituting articulations. 
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remain. Ncces-'anly. tlu-reftn’c, in an orchestra, while the 
sounds ol* the violins are prudoiuinunfcy the trait of di'^uity is 
absent. 

There is another way in which the bass-elcmciit is umlul\ 
subordinated. Besides having too small a share in tlie ni.i.ss 
of sounds which constitute any conijdcx coia])ositioii, it 
hahi^tually excluded from the leadership. The theme is 
almost invariably given to the treble, and the bass is 
relegated to the accoinpaniiiiciit. This was not always so. 
In old times when, omitting folk-songs, church-music was 
the only music, sncli air or melody as existed was taken ])y 
the bass. Necessarily, indeed, this happened; since in 
those days it was thought improper that women should 
sing the praises of God in the presence of men ; and it is 
not likely tlijit there were hoy-choristers. Even now, in 
Continental churcli-music, the bass takes a dominant 
and especially so in Kussia, where unusually deep basses are 
ill request for church-services * What caused the change / 
Erom Sir Iluhert Pariy’s work, The Evolution of the Art 
of Mufiir. (pp. 105-9), it appears that the growth of secular 
choral music w’as achieved by adding higher voice parts to 
these bass church-melodies: thus preparing the way for 
transfer of melodies to -the treble. Possibly the eventual 
supremacy ol the ti’ohle was in part due to the fact that, 
when rude fonns of opera aros(*, librettists and composers 
were prompted by the sex-sentiment to give the loading part 
to the heroine, with the result that the accomj^anying orches¬ 
tral music camo to have a predominance of treble tones. 
There may have been a further inlhienco. Tf, as is alleged, 
instrumental music of the higher kinds grow out of dancc- 
inusic, then as in dance-music the treble, most expressive 
of livelinu^fl* habitually predominated, this monopolizing of 

• It is narrated tliat one of these churcli-clioristcrs, noted for Lis 
extremely deep and powerful buss, ■was once nhon travelling att-n'lcd by 
robbers; but \»hen he began to roar at thetn they fled, tln’nknig it iiiipossible 
that any one but a Bupcrnatural being could emit such sounds. 

12 
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the leaclershiii l)y the treble followed naturally. Be the 
cause what it may, hov/cvei’, assi.nniiuint of the themes, or 
leading or melodies, to tlie treble, has become an 

established tradition. May not this tradition be fitly 
challenged ^ Greater variety, greater irapressivein'ss, greater 
beauty, might I think be attained by dividing the leader- 
shij), and giving the bass if not an (‘(pial shaie still a lerge 
.share. Some illustrations may he named as justifying thi.s 
belief. In that charming old song “ Bur di ee.sti,” a line eih'ct 
is produced when, dining an int(‘rval, the hass accompaiiiiiK'iit 
takes up the melody, in l he tlirce (Tantr hy ]Ji-etli()\ eii, 
as arranged for the ])iano )»y Seiss, the fust in quite an 
exec-])tional way gives the melody to the hass, and the etleet 
is extiemely refreshing. And tlien lln‘rt‘ is tlie thiid move¬ 
ment of Beethoven’s C-minor Synijihony, in whi".h the 
prominent part taken liy the hass gives a distiiiguisliiiig 
giandenr, at. t.he same time that il gives niiusnal variety. 
Is it not time that tlie femnime element should lo.se its ]iic- 
(lominance, and that tlie ma.seiiline element .should conn? to 
the front along with it 

Among i'nturi' eliange.s some old forms of orchestral music 
may po.ssibly lose then pre-emini'iice. It is said that the 
.sym])hony was originally a s/n/r tie pdres —the pieces being 
ilanee-niii&ic. lienee, eoiisidered us a work of art, the 
symjihony has no natural eolierenee. Further, it seems that 
since in the choice of pieces to form the s'a iVr, the aim must 
have been variety, tlie siicees.sive juei'os wi^re selected not 
for their kinship hut for their absence of kinship. Gf eouise 
a liki remark ap]jlics to the sonata, in which, also, the absence 
of kinship IS ronspiciioiis: instance Beethoven’s Op. 20, in 
which the funeral march stands in such strong contrast 
alike with the sclierzo which precedes it and -with the 
allegro which succeeds it. it may be true that in each .such 
work a design runs through the whole—that between tbe 
beginning and the ending ni the same key, the changes of 
key to the dominant and sub-dominant preserve a structural 
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relatiniiship; that the connexions anioii^ tlie tlicnies arc so 
maintained that by the instructed iiiusiciaii a passage is 
recr»gnized as appropriately related to a preceding passage 
a hundred or two bars away; and that thus to a “ liigh 
'musical intelligence” the coherence is appreciable, and 
pleasure given by “the beauty of thought” displayed in 
the ci^nstruction. Tint here we have exemplified that mis¬ 
direction of art beh're commented uium, which mahes intel¬ 
lectual interest a dominant aim. Truly artistic changes 
should be such as minister to natural ehang(*s of feeling, 
i‘ither emotional or sensational, such as migliL naluially arise 
from chaiige.s of mood. Arbitrary ones, howcvei skilfully 
niifnaged, negative that maiiitest coherence which a work of 
art should have. 

Ae there not possilde forms of oiche.^tral music which 
shall present successive stages in the evolution of a musical 
inspiration ’ Might not a piece*, of such kind h(*gin wit h a 
rudimentary figuie occupying attention for a short space ? 
Then out of this might there not come a slightly ehihorated 
form, or rather several such forms diveigiiig in ditlerent 
ways, each giving scope for varieties of orchestial tii-atmeut, 
and such of them as were least, successful lieing dro})ped ? Out 
of the host might tliere imt come a further elaboration, ad¬ 
mitting of more iiuniorous instrumental combiiiati(»iis; and 
again disaj)]K*,arauce of tlie inferior leading to survival uf the 
most finished theme with its deveh»])('d accompaiiiiiKuits • 
►Similarly by variation and selection miglit lx* evolved a 
musical idea still better adapted to the sentiment of tlie 
piece; and so on continuously. Meanwhile by deviation from 
one or other of these figures or melodic passages miglit come 
some conception so far ditlerent in character as to furnish 
novelty of •effect; and this being in like ways developed 
through successive stages might yield the needful largo con¬ 
trasts ; and so on step by steji until tlie highest development 
of the composition was reached. Thus might be aebieved 
that coherence wdiich, characterizing evolution, slioiiLl eharau- 

12—2 
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terize a work of art. There would also result the hetero¬ 
geneity which is n trait of development; as w’ell as that 
concomitant trait of increasing definiteness, implied by the 
finished form of the conception. At the same time the 
auditor would have the pleasure of watching the gradual 
unfolding of the composer's idea, and the successive exalta* 
tions of ilic sentiment expressed ; while th^ variety in unity 
would he step by step made manifest. 

Here let me close my heretical suggestions. In music as 
in all other things the one certainty is that the future will 
difier from the past and from the present; and perhaps an 
outsider may not be altogether unjustified in suggesting what 
some of the divergences may be. 

PusTauJjiPT.—Criticisms passed on the first edition of this 
volume liavrt shown the need for explaining that ill-health 
has prevented mo from hearing an ojicra or concert for th<» 
last twenty years. Hence it may be, as alleged, that sonn* 
of the suggestions above made an* no longer called for as 
much as they were twenty yeais ago. One reply made to 
me is that in nioilem compositions the ]»asH takes j, more 
conspicuous jiart tlian in older ones. But I still lind leasoiis 
for thinking that the bass unduly subordinated ; even the 
intentions of tlu' eomposei being sometimes disregarded. 
Becently, on pnre-liasing a copy of The INlagui Flute ” 
(Boosey’s edition), arranged for the iiiano, which I was 
]>romptcd to do by reinem)nance of tlio niagniiieent bass solo 
it contains, I found to my disgust that in the. pianoforte 
arrangement this bass solo had been transferred to the 
treble! 
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“Fokce till right is ready,’’ was a maxim willi IVIr. Matthew 
Aniold. It oxpiessed his general exaltation of authority 
Curiously enough, along with liis refiirung condemnation of 
“machinery” went laudation of controlling agencies, which 
necessarily implied machinery for achieving contemplated 
benefits. Hence his ad\ocaeyof an Academy. Hence his 
aitfdause of the C«»ntincntal rcyinic at larg(‘, which is rela¬ 
tively coercive. Hence Ids implied praise of a State-church 
notwithstanding his abandonment of tlie creed taught by it. 
And hence his expressions of dislike for dissenters. 

That this contempt of those who, as hi* puts it, divide 
their energies between “ business and Tlethels,’’ had some 
reason, eanuot be denied. The dissenting world as a whole 
coincides in large measure with the middle-class worhl, joined 
with a .superior part of the w oi king-class wmrld. Those in- 
eJuded do not display any of that ciiltuie on \vhich ISfr. Arnold 
peipetually insists, hut jiass their liM‘s in a dull iiiiintel- 
lecLual routine: not, liowevei, as lie, admits, dilleniig much 
in intellectuality from tlie mass of those above them. 
Unfortunately for his argunieiit, however, liii has made a 
comparison, or professed to make a coinjianson, between the 
notable men among eliuichiiicn and dissenteis lesjiectivuly. 
1 say unfortunately because, swayed by his own culture ex¬ 
clusively, l\e has recognized only literary acliievcments, or 
rather, achievements in that literaturi* classed as divinity: 
ii.iraiiig Hooker, Barrow, Butler on the one side, and IVfilton, 
Biixter, and Wesley on the other: adding that these Inst 
“ were trained within the pale of the Establishment ” (Cnl- 
tiirc and Ananlty, xx.) But if any fair comparison is to he 
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made between Church and Dissent in respect of tlieir dis- 
tinjruished men, then men of scientific distinction must be 
includc<l: and if this be done Dissent comes prominently 
into tlio hncf^ioimd. 

We liave first the achievement of Priestley in the discovery 
of oxygen, who, though lie“builded better than he kne^\,” 
and did not understand the full meaning of his results, 
nevertheless brought to light the element whiL'h, judged by 
the ])art it plays, may be called the most im])oilant of all 
the eleiiKUits, and who, beyond tins discovery, added much 
to ou.f knowledge hy his many scientific reseaiolies: being 
also a man widely cultured in various ways, linguistic and 
other. 

Next in order of time comes the Quakei Young, who fi’)iu 
his early days was an Adiiiirahlo C’richlon ; flisplaying not 
only kiio\\l('dge but originality (»!' many kinds. In adult life, 
his two greatest aehicvomeiita,i|Uitc <»]iposite m their natuies, 
were deci])heriiieut of the Egy]»tiaii liieroghjihies and de¬ 
monstration of the undulatory theory of light That whicli 
Hnygheiis left as a hypollu'sis, ho established as a demon¬ 
strated truth ; and he did this in a inanm'r so masterly that 
Herschel described his inve.'-tigalions as woithy of Ne^^ton. 
Equally in husiness, in scienc(‘, and in linguistic lore, he 
w’as consjiieuous—more cons]>ieiious abroad tliaii at home 

Out of this same small sect, the Quak(*rs, came another 
revolutionary thinker—Dalton. Only vague conceptions 
alioiit chemical comhiiiations had, up to his time, prevailed; 
and though Biyaii and William Higgius had foreshadowed 
atomic comhination, it was reserved for Dalton to propound 
the Atomic Theory of matter. In conformity w*ith this imi- 
veisally-aecepted theoiy, all chemical investigations are now 
carried on, all chemical combinations and decompositions 
interpreted, so that there is no substance (excluding mere 
mixtures) which is not regarded as comjiosed of definite pro¬ 
portions. Wliether the atoms of which compounds are 
formed are regarded as actual uniis of different kinds, or 
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whether they are regarded as merely symholicah there 
remains in either case the truth that there is an exaet 
equivalence between the amounts of dilleient elenaniU 
whicli comhiiie, and between the components of their n'- 
^coiiihinations. Dallion was elected, without his request, t<» 
the Iiuyal Society and to the rieneh Academy of Sciences. 
It Should he added that he uas the first to enunciate the 
l.iw' of the exjiansioii of gases by heat, and that he pursued 
with success sundry other lines of research. 

We conic lastly to Karailay, iiimerHally known for the 
variety and inqiortance of hi^ aehie\einents in physics. 
First there came his discoveries in eh'ctro-magmd.isni, and 
Ihe induction of electin' cuiTcnts: tin* result l>eiiig the 
e^tahlislinieiit of that inulual ielation of electric action and 
magnetic actioli whicli initiated the vast, series of modern 
electrical devclopineiits. I’hen folhiued the reduetion of 
eleiliolytic action to a tlehnite ioriu—tlie jiroof of the elec¬ 
trical (‘qimaleiiec of tlic ions ol aiiv cjuiipouinl decomposed. 
Aftei an interval came the inagin“ti/.atioii of jjolaiized lighi, 
ami tlie ])henomeiia of diamagnetism ■ two openings into new 
fields of scientific lesearcli 

As luqdied above, the eompaiison made liy IMv. IMatthew 
Arnold between men of Conformist oiigiii and men of 
Noucoiiforinist origin. In* osli'iisildy liniili'd to those who 
have ])j oiliic<*d moral (‘lti*cls on tlie ( ominunity. He writes: — 

“An esiabliahiin'nt winch has produced Hooker, Barrow, Bullei, 
lias done more to niorali.se and ciniohle Kiiglish st;itcsinen anrl their 
conduct th.*!!! cominunitic'. ^^hlc]l li.ne piodiiced the Noneouforniist 
divines The fruitful men ot Kn^jlish Pin itanisrii and Noiu-oiifouuity 
au* men who were trained within the pale ot the Estalih'.hiiicnt— 
Milton. B.ixter, Wesley. A generatmn oi two outside the K.st.ihlisli- 
iiieut, and Puiitamsm produces men of national mark no more.” 

Now even if we restrnrt tin* comparison in the way Mi‘. 
Arnold does, it may be effectively contended that towards 
moralising and ennobling English .statesmen the men he 
names have done le.ss than mmi of the class lie ilerides—less 
than liomilly, who, of Noncoiifoimist (Huguenot) oiigiii, iuiti- 
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ated the clc-barharization of our penal code—les^ tli.iii Uowavjl 
who did BO Hindi towards Imnianiziiig the tieatmeut of 
prisoners—loss than the three Qualcers, Dillwyn, Wood, and 
Sharp, who began tlie aiiti-slaveiy agitation, and, witli the 
Sturgi's and others of the same sect, greatly contrihute<l to, 
its suecess—less, too, than the once-ridiculed hut afterwards 
honoiin'd Jolin llrii^ht, who was an oHioient agcMit towards 
repeal of the taxes on food, and was conspicuous as the 
leading opponent of a war since recognized as having cost 
much life and treasure to no purjmse. If any one h)oks for 
the eniioMing and nioialising ellects of the l)isho])S on the 
conduct of the House of Lords, he will look long to small 
purpose; and, speaking generall}'of the lower House, it is 
manifest that all the stei)S in liheralizatioii, that is, towards 
nobler inst-iturions, have not proceed(‘d from those brought 
up under Church-discipline, but have iirocccded, eitlicr 
directly or tbrougb outsuh* iniliieiices, from men of N<jn- 
eonhirmist origin. So that even if we narrow the com¬ 
parison as Mr. Arnold docs, the conclusion goes against bun. 

]»ut, as already indicated, the strange fact is that Mr. 
Arnold excludes from the eomparisou all those mental 
achievements hy which the lives of our nation and of other 
iiaLums havebt'cii mamly inllueuced. He says—“A genera¬ 
tion or two outside the Establishment, and Puritanism pro¬ 
duces men of national mark no more ”—national mark 
being, in Mr. Arnold’s view, estimated only by production of 
literature: scientific discovery being ignored. It is curious 
to observe what a blinding eflect eidture, of the literaiy kind 
alone, may liave. Eor it would seem that Mr. Arnold knows 
nothing of those great revolutions in thought wdiich, in the 
course of the last ceiituiy, wrere produced by^ I’riestley, 
Dalton, Young, and Faraday. 1‘uritanism, he says, “ after a 
geiun ation or two outside the Establishment, produces men of 
national mark no more ”; wliereas Lliese men were not only 
men of national mark bat men of world-wide mark—men 
whose discoveries atlectcd the mental careers of the scieiiti- 
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aclivilies of maukiiid at; large. Cunsidei' wlial would oe the 
state of clieiiiical knowledge had not Priestley divSco\eted 
oxygen, uuOcrstaiiding little though lie did tlie part it phi} s 
in the order of Xature. Conyuler where would have been 
the fabric of chemical combinations in all tiie enormous 
com I'll ('xi ties it has readied, in the absence of Dalton’s 
Atomic Theory. Consider wluit would be, llie state of astro- 
pliysics, and our knowledge of the constitutions of the stars 
and nebiihe, had not tlie uiidulatory theory nl‘ liglit been 
demonstrated by Young. And ('onsidcu wliat would lia\e 
been our ideas of the electric and magnetic forces and their 
coiiiiexioiis with light, hiiuiiot Faraday liu^thcoiyof 

their coirelaticma-, and led the way towards llu>se\ast con¬ 
ceptions of universal forces wdiicli now ]>fr\ade jiliysical in- 
(piiry, as w'ell as to those vast apjdicatioiis of them which 
aie transfoiming industry. 

Quite unawares Arnold, by the (.iiticism he jnovokes, 
has done the reverse of that wdiidi he intiuided. Iiieiilenl- 
ally he has drawn attention tf) the astuuiiding fact that, 
during less than a century, these four English disscuters did 
more towards revolutionizing the world’s iibysical coneep- 
lions, and by conseijuence its activities, than any other four 
men who can be named. 
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A rojNiNhxioN naturally exists between Irtirbaric tyjies of 
art and barbaiic types of society. Autocracy is tlic origin of 
boll). 

As sb(»wn when treating of modern Inijjcrialisni and of 
lle-barbarization, bofli are concoinitants of glowing ni'li- 
taiicy , and militancy in its developed form implit's coercive 
government One of the accompaniments of despotism is 
dis])l'Jiy, serving to ovei-awe the ]>opular mind by manifesta¬ 
tions of power of every kind. One manifestation is a 
gorgeous and bigbly-elaborated style of art—a style which 
suggests the thought <»f t*normons cost and enormous laitour, 
implying unlimite<l control over men. Tlu' earlii'St liiiit‘s 
show us this in the decorations of Egy])tiaii tombs and 
temples, internally lim'd thiougiiout uilli fieseoos ami exter¬ 
nally covered with sculptured details of conquests; and tlie 
like traits may lx? seen in the remains of the Assyrian civili¬ 
zation So was it in the past and is at jireseiit in all Eastern 
countries, where no form of rule is kiK»wn hut tliat of the 
autoernt. Presses ciiisted over with gems and gold dis¬ 
tinguish the rulci ami his helongings, while his weapons and 
insignia of oflice are similarly weighted with costly decora¬ 
tions, and his gorgeously capaiisoned horses and^attendaiits 
add to his grandeur. If we jiass to Europe in early days we 
see this display, imj)h ing possession of power, not in court 
parjqiluonaha onl\ but in implements of war—suits of 
aimour wen* elabniately inlaid with precious metals, while 
the surfaces of swords, and m later days tire-arms, were 
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covered with chasiiiu Everywhere, costliness was impliiMl 
and hence expense came to he the concomitant of liij^h art ** 
Only with decline of the militant ret/imr, and eoru'hilive 
growth of the industri.il /I’f/unc, did there hegin ti> sliow 
.itself that relative Rim]>heity hy which truly high ait i" 
cliaracterized. A ty])ical illustration of the change is fui- 
nistied hy the modern prol'ereiice for nncolonred Reulj)ture Id 
the coloured scnl])tiiie ami coloured waxwork common in 
medieval days and in still eailier days. 

And now, along with that re-harharization accompanying 
the movement tow aids Impel lalism, w’c sc(', curiously ciioiigli 
a change of taste can \ing ns hack to those tvi>eR of art which 
were general in the days (d‘ coiu-cive rule. First, nf all it is 
siiown in that part of the social organization vvhn'li (“veiy- 
whero and alVays adheres most strongly to the old—the 
ecclesiastical. The internal waills of cat lu‘ilrals, which during 
modern days were plain, have heeii in some cases re-ettvered 
w'ith tawdry coloured patterns ; and now the occh'^iastics 
liavnig got the up])ci hand, arc lining the dome (.f St Paul’s 
ill the ancient sty le with mosaic pictures. FAciywheic Pio- 
testant simplicity IS being replaced hy ('atholic elal>oiatioii 
111 the altar and its reredos, full of sculptured detail, and 
the vestments of Ihe ecclesiastics themselves haie gone hack 
to the old type—rolies made w’cighty with gliUciing orna¬ 
ments: all suggestive of medieval and Oriental pomp 

A kindred i (‘version ehaiacl.cnzes our art-pt‘rn)dicals 
Many’’ of the things tlicy oiler lor admiration sngg(*st, at 
lirst, that there is taking plat'(‘ a violent reaction liom the 
]iiiisnit of the hcautiful to the ])uisuit of the ugly , hut 
contemplation ]»ioves that tin* ngly is usually' tlie int^dieval. 
Here we see this or that aitisfs designs for couiitry-liouses 

* A stritiiig illuHtrutioii (‘oiiu*** to hi'torc tlii^ co(«i to prf^s 

In The Tnnes lor March 7. 19n:J, the Jujianc-c (oncHpondf-iil •.t.iic, fhat ji 
])ai' of Bihcr ^aocB, 15 iiichca and inlaid with {{old, In lx pic'-cntcd 

by the Mikado to Kin^ y.dward Vll on the occasiuii ot the Cornnatiun 
icprc-eiit “ scien ycarh’ work ol 30 ol the best JupuncHc arli-ts ” 
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find cottages, the merit of which is tliat they recall the 
buildings of past centuries. And elsewhere are views of 
interiors containing furniture utterly comfortless in make, 
but displaying one or other degree of antiquity in style, and 
often archaic—often barbaric, that is. In many cases grace, 
and beauty liavo been positively tabooed. 

The same retrogressive taste various other periodicals dis- 
jtlay. Iiesidcs archaic decoration we see, on the covers of 
magazines, a style of lettering distinguislied from styles pre¬ 
vailing a generfition ago by its intentionally malformed 
letters, by the coiiibming of letters of different sizes in the 
same word, and b}" other distortions reminding us of such as 
might be found in the nursery: the irregular drawings of 
{'hildieii and those of barbarians being naturally akin. It 
may be remarked, too, that in hooks the titles are now fre- 
(piently i»laccd close to the toj) and even in one cornei—a 
<le]ilierate abaiidonmcnt of anyllnng like syminetry : not 
that abandoiimeni of symmetry which desire for the pic¬ 
turesque suggests, but that abandonment of it which implies 
disregard of proportion—lack of that percejjtioii of fitness 
winch the ge«)mctiical fonii of a book dictates. Along with 
tliis has to lu* named the i eversion to 18th ceiiturj’ type, 
giving to iinniBrous hooks now publislicd the asiieet of books 
published in dohnson’s day. N^ay, there has been oven a 
luoie maiked reversion, as witness the mucli-lauded typo¬ 
graphy introduced by the late Mr. William Morris, who took 
as his model the loth century Eoiiian tyiiC, and even in part 
(gothic type, and who, in justifying one of hi.s usages, says— 
"Tliis rule is never departed from in mediieval books, written 
or piiiited.” 

As dispi.lying the process of re-barbarization in art carried 
still fiutber, must be added the going back to hand-made 
paper, tdleii specified in advertisements as a trait of supe¬ 
riority. And then the final abomination accompanying this, 
we h.ave in the leaves with rough (“ deckled ”) edges. A trait 
altogether ugly aud extremely inconvenient, impiediiig as it 
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does tho (iiniiii'i ovjt of Ic.jvcs is iiaiiii'd an alii:«- iimi ]i\ 
for no otlwr io,i''oii than that il. lii.nMii- ilo> 
IVclini* whit'll ri‘-lKn‘lian/,iiInn ovtn’vwhrrr iliMlo,.-.' \.iy 
lh(‘v nn fiii'thor. I loam IViiin a |iaj«*r-ni!ikt*r tli.n •nno 
piibiialiLTs Lave llie hinuutli edni-s [wlaia* tin* loliiini; in- »om- 


tates these] cut roughly with a blunt knife iii order tO'iiiutat.e ” 
“ the natural ‘ deckle.’ '* 
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“ WiiKN once you interfere with llie order of Nature there is 
ii(» ]\»M)\vinj; whore the r(*sults will end,” was llie remark 
iiiad(‘ in niy presenee hy a distinguished biologist. There 
iiiimedi{it(*ly escaped from him an ex}»ri‘ssioii of vexation at 
Ins lack of reticence, for he saw tlie various iis<‘s 1 might 
make of the admission. 

Jjmncr ami his disciides have assumed that wlien the 
vaccine virus has passod thiough a patient’s system he is 
safe, or coini)arativoly safe, against siuall-jiox, and lliat tljcre 
the matter ends I will not here say anything lor or against 
this assnmi»tion.* 1 merely ]noiK)se to show that there the 
matter does nui end. The iiiterfmcmee with the order of 
Nature has various seqm nces oilier than that count<;d ujion. 
Some have heen made known. 

A rarliamentary Jtetnrn issued in 1880 (No. o02) shous 
that comparing the quiiKiueiinial jieriods 1847-1 Sol and 
1874-187S there was in the latter a diiniiiutiini in the deaths 
from all causes of infants nmkr one year old, of (i,GUU per 
million births ])er annum; while the mortality caiisi*d hy 
eight specified diseases, either directly commuiiicahlo or 
exacerbated hy the elll*cts of vaccination, increased from 
‘J0,5L4 to 41,000 per million births jier annum—more than 

* Except, indeed, by quoting the staletnent. of a well-known innn, Mr. 
Kcgan Paul llie publisher, respecting Ins own cxnerionno. In Ins Memories 
(pp,200-1) be says, respecting Ins small-pox wlieii adult, “I lind had small* 
pox when a eluM, in spite of vaccination, and liad bt*en vaocinated but a shoit 
time before. I am the third of my own immediate family who have had 
■4in.ill.]tox t»]((>. iiiid with whom vaccination has always taken.” 
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double. It is clciir that far more were killed by these .)thor 
diseases than were saved from small-pox.* 

To the communication of di.seases thus demonstrated, nniht 
be added accompanyin*: etlects. It is held tliat the iiiiiuninly 
produced by vaccination implies some cluini’C in the e.oin- 
ponents of the body : a necessary assumption. But now if 
the substances composing the body, solid or liquid or boili, 
liave been so modified as to leave them no longer liable ii» 
small-pox, is the nioditication otlu'rwise inoiierative ’ Will 
any one dare to say that it produces no furtliei effect than 
that of shielding the ])atieiit fioni a ])aiticulai disease ' 
You cannot change the const it ution in relation tt) one invad¬ 
ing agent and leave* it iiiichaiigcMl in regard to all olhei 
invading agents. What must the <liange he? Theie aie 
i-iilses of unliealtliy persons in whom a seiioiis di.'-.ease, as 
ty]ih()id lever, is fulloweil by imjiroved health. But these 
aie not luumal eases; if tliey w(*re a healthy pers»in would 
heeome more healthy hy having a sucees-^ion of ilisi*ases. 
Hence, as a constitution modified hy \accination is not made 
nioie abb^ to resist pertuibiiig inllueiiees in general, it must 
be made less able. Heat and cohl and W(‘t and .itmosplieiic 
changes tend ever to disturb the balance, as do also \ari()n‘i 
foods, excessive exertion, mental .strain. We have no nu'ans 
of measuring alterations in resisting power, and lienee Lhev 
commonly ])ass unremarked. There are, liowwer, evnlmice^ 
of a geneial relative debility Measles is a sc^erel disea^.e 
tlinii it iis(‘«i te 1)H, and deaths fioiii il arc ver\ numerous. 
I ullueiiza yield-s iiroof. Sixty years ago w Inui at long ir.lei vals 
an e]udemie occurred, it seized hut few', was not seveie, and 

* This vas in the duA8 of urnt-tu-iiriii vac(‘inatiuii, mIu'ii men 

were certain thnl. other di8i*ii«»rh (m])!!!!]-, Jor iiislmun*) cnuld not he (Oin- 
mumcated tlirnuL'h tlie viiccMiii* virus An;!' oin* wlio Jonks into tin* Trms- 
actioub ol‘’tlic 10|)idf‘iiiiolof?»«'iil Sotjcly ot soiiip tliirty years ai:o. wdl find 
that tlicj wore Middenly ouiiiineed to the '■oniuiry by a diviidful cabu of 
wholesale syplnlizatjon In tliOM* days of (••ilt-lnnph laeeiiiulion such 
flangeis lire exiluded not llmt of buvirie tiihei* ulosis liowc\er Hut 1 
name the tact as b)io\Mng what uuiount ul laith is to be jd.ieeil in inedieul 
opinion 
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left no B(*rioa«^ ^njni-lrr; no-w it is permanently estaMi^lietl, 
affects iniiltitiKlc's in extreme forms, and often Icavcsdanianeil 
constitutions. The disease is the same, but there is less 
ability to witlistand it. 

There are other si.nnifieant facts. It is a familiar bioloj^i- 
cal truth that the orj^ans of sense and the teeth arise out of 
tlie dcnujil liiyor of the emhryo Hence abnormalities affect 
all of thorn: hlue-eved cats are deaf and hairless do<;s have 
iiniKU feet teeth. {Origin of SperU s, Chap. I.) The like holds of 
C(ni.stit.ntional abnormalities caused by disease. Syphilis in 
its eailier stages is a skin-disease. When it is inheiited the 
effeetiS are inalforinatioii of teeth and in later years iritis 
(indainmation of the ins). Kindred ridntions hold witb 
oth(U’ skin-diseases : instance tlie fact that scarlet fever is 
often accompanied by loosening of the teeth, and the fact that 
with measles often go disorders, sometimes tem])oraiy some¬ 
times permanent, of both eyes and (5ars. May it not be thus 
with another skin-disease—that ■\>hich vaceination givi's ? 
If so, w(*- have an cx])lauation of the fiightful degeneracy of 
teeth among young ])cople in recent times; and we need not 
wonder at the prevahuice of w’eak and defective eyes among 
them, lie tlu^se suggestions true or not, one thing is certain: 
—the nssumpthm that vaccination changes the constitution 
ill relation to sinall-p<>x and does not otheivviae change it is 
sheer folly.* 

* A uutliorify, Sir Jainrs Paget, in Ids Lectures (4tli ed. p. 39) 
e.ivs —“After the vuccine and othrr iiiloctions or inoeulable diseases, it ib, 
most })robab]i, not tbe tissues oloiip, but tbe blood as niueli or more than 
they, in which the altered state is maintained ; and in nmiiy eases it Aiould 
seem that, whatever materials are 'idtled to tlie blood, the stamp once 
impressed by one of these speeific diseases is retained ” Here is a distinct 
Htlmiosion, or rather assertion, that the constitution is <hanged. Is it 
changed for the better If not, it must be changed for the worse. 
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I BELIEVE it was a Fioiieli king who, wisJiing to consult 
some liistorical work, called to his liln’arian :—“ llriiig me my 
liar.” Tlie characterization was .siartliiig hut not undeserved, 
'the more we look round at the w’orldfi allairs and the atate- 
ip.ents made about them by this or that class of people, the 
more we are im])ressod l)y the dilliculty, and in some cases 
tht) impossibility, of getting at tlie essential f.u ts. 

I am jirompted to say tins by an extiemely grave perver¬ 
sion of liistory, known to eomparatively few, which I am 
able to prove in the most positive maimer—a ]»erversion 
which, grave though it is, woultl, Init fur an unlikely incident, 
have been iiieor])uiated iii all future accounts of the relations 
between Knglaml and the United States. 


Eaily ill 1809 the uiirriendly feeling between the two 
countries which had continued since the war of secession, was 
for a time much cxaeei hated. From the outset W’e had been 
reviled for not sym])alliiziiig with the Nortli in its Anti- 
Slavery war with the South It hud been concluded that as 
consumers of cotton our inteiests rvere witli the South, and 
that we should necessarily, tliercfoiv, go rvith the South, 
and in pursnance of this conclusion, orators and journalists 
had vied with one another in their condemnations of us. 

As foregoing jiages liave jiroved, J am not an iiiKpuilified 
admirer wf England and English doings; hut 1 was indignant 
that wdien England had, at the outset, shown nion.* sympathy 
for the Nortliern States than she had ever showui to any 
other people—had exhibited a unanimity of feeling unpaiub 
leled in respeet of any political matter, domestic or foreign— 

13 
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there should bo i)eii)etiially vented upon her ri'proaohes such 
as might fitly have been called forth by behaviour tlie reverse 
of that which she displayed. One result was that when, in 
1869, the jMilitical horizon to the West was looking very 
dark, I was proni]»ted to sliow the Northeniers how wronj^ 
they had been in supposing that there oihginally existed 
anumg ns tliat unfriendliness to tlieiii wdiicb we subsetpuuitly 
<Ii.sj)layed. 

1 sent my secretary to the llritish Museuiu to look up the 
evidciiicc eontained in the London daily and weekly press, 
iniiiiodiately lielbre the outbreak of the war ami immediately 
afUT. My remembrance was absolutely verified. Extracts 
provcid that with one accord our journals of all parties—TorJ^, 
Wliig, Ifadical—condemned in strong terms the action of the 
South. There W(‘re denunciatory ]iassagcs fimn the 'rimc'i of 
Dec. 5 and ■* 1, 1860, and Jan 4, 1861; from the J)(nlff Nnrs, 
Jan. 2,1861 ; I rom the Mornuttj J>cc. 27, 1860; fnan 

tb(5 Morn'ntfj iW, Dcc. fi, 1860; from the Jhtiltf Telrt/mjihf 
Dec. J, 18(»0; from the Jlfut'nlng /S7u/% Nov. 27, 1860; fiom 
the Nov. 20, 1860, from the Sun, N(jv. 19, 1860; 

from the, StaufhirJ, Nov. 24, 1866; fioni tlie t'^j)Cctator, 
Dec. 1, 1800; and from the Sufunhi/ Jlcaar, Dec. 29,1860. 

Even stronger condemnations weie expressed after the, 
declaiati<ui of war. Witness the Tiinenot Jaii. 18 and 19, 
1861; the JJmli/ JWaw of Jan. 21; the Murtwnif Post of 
tffiii. 9 and 12, the DuUy T<'}nj’'nph of Jan. 19 and 15 ; tlie 
Morniny Herald of Jan. 28; tlie ^Jonnny of Jan. lo; 
the San of Jan. 19; the Glohc of .Ian. 14 and 18; the 
Standard of Jan. 19 and May 2 ; tin* Kq^yesa of .Tan, 24 ; the 
SjKctidor of Jan. 5 and 20 ; the Saiardinj Jirriew of Jan. 12 
and Eeb. 2. Not a single cxjuession of sympathy witli the 
South vas discovered. 1 lieard afterwards tiiUu in one 
monthly magazine, Phichcood\% tlicre was a dissentient note, 
and tliis w’as considered a disgrace. 

The aliovo-dated extra<*ts 1 embodied in a letter to my 
friend Trofessor Youinans, and reipiested him to publish it 
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in the "New Yoih Tr ibinic : hoping thus to mitigate A^mencan 
hostility. The letter was set up in the Tribunc-oiWm' aiul u 
proof sent to me l)y my friend, with a request to withdiaw 
the letter. He said that adherents of mine who had seen it, 
were unanimous in thinking that it would do no good and 
would be mischievous by tying their liands. Though 1 liad 
•expressed indifference to any evil wliich might fall on me 
personally, I was, by this statement that no good would be 
•done, induced to yield, and the letter was not published at 
that time. Some years afterwards, however, wlieji the ill- 
feeling had diminished, the London corresjxmdent of the 
Xnhiinr, to whom I menlioiied the matter, asked me to lot 
him have the letter for publication. I did so and it eveiitu- 
all*y appeared. Tlicie was an accompanying h'ading article 
refoiring in a slighting way to the ev]<lence it contained; 
and, as I gatheind, though some effect was produced, it was 
but small. Denionstiatioii fails to change established beliefs. 

Seveiul motive's have i>rom])te(l this narrative. One is 
that tlumgli T have incliuled in an appendix to iiiy Auto¬ 
biography a reproduction of the ahovc-dcscribed letter to the 
Tribune, yet since most readers never look at api)endiees, 
•the rectification it contains may have little effect. Hence I 
have decided to set forth here the eiieumstanees under 
which the letter was written, and t(» give the dates of the 
newspapers ecuitaining the passages <]iioted in it. Strangely 
enough, even among ourselves tht* growth of tlie antagemism, 
caused by undeserved vilification of us, si'cms to hav(*. 
ohlitcrfited all recollection of the original eoiicuiieiice. 

What must we think about historical statements at large? 
When twelve of Englaiurs cliief newspapers, lejireseiiting 
all parties,^joined in a chorus of coiideinnatioii— vvJicii no 
newspaper was found which faile<l thus to join in lejtro- 
bating the South—a couclusiv^e proof (»f symjiathetic feeling 
with the North was giv'eii. Y(‘t in the North this conelu- 
.sivc proof wfis followed by diatribes against oui assuine<l 
.sympathy with the South. If this extreme per\"‘rsion was 

13—2 
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possible in tlic cliiys of a cheap Press and easy coinumnica- 
tion, what was not possible in past days wlieii the ineans ol' 
spreading information were smaller and the hatreds gre.iier' 
Beyond iiccounlR of kings’ reigns, of battles, and of inrideiil.'' 
named in the chronicles of Jill the nations concerned, we-, 
have notliing to deiicnd on lint treaties made to be broken, 
despatches of corrujit and lying ollicials, gossiping letters of 
courtiers, and so forth. How from those materials shall wo 
distil the truth ? Judging from this recent case in which a 
grave misiiiiderstnnding hetween two nations w’as caused hy 
complete inversion of the evidence, we must say that nothing 
positive can he inferri‘d from the mass of passions, jiiviinliiv.", 
interests, superstitions wliicli moved men in past times. 

The things that we can he ccitain of are happily the only 
things worth knowing. Through all these petitions, records, 
despatches, letteis, &c., as well as through the laws that. 


remain in force and those that have fallen into abeyance, 
there cmiTge numerous facts which there is no intention of 


telling—facts concerning tlie social clas.ses, social organiza¬ 


tion, social customs, aiTangements, changes: there emerge 
the data for Sociology, to whu li History, as commonly under¬ 
stood, is mciely the huiidiiiaid. 



GIl \MMATl. 


The 1 -eader musi forgive mo if I with some familiar 

facts and roHootioiis. Witlioiit tliein my argument would 
lose some i»f its effect. 

“ Oh, fatlier, have you caught any tislies ^ ” exclaims a little 
ulchin as he ruslies to the, door. “ Yes, iny hoy, hut you 
.should say—‘ I have you caught any lish?’” The hoy fol¬ 
lowed the usual’juactu'c; the father disr<‘garded it. Curi¬ 
ously enough, within this same class of objects there ai-e sonio 
in speaking of which the practice is recognized, and others 
in speaking of which it is iguoied. In answer to impiiiy 
one tisherman will say to another—“I’ve got some eels,” 
hut he will not say—“ I’ve got some roaches.” Familiality 
with “spoils” api)ears to enctuiiage these irregulaiities, for 
-similar ones hapjien in talk aliout ganie-hirds. You may say 
■‘.I hrace of ])hoasants,'’ hut' you may not say, “a brace of 
.‘'iiipes hcie the singular must he usial. Another iiistaiiee 
was a few days [ago hrouglit to my notice hy the woids of a 
niaiil who announced the arrival of “ two hiaccs of gioiise.” 


“ Yes, these are exce]»tions,” will 1m* the ('omineut made. 
Wliy excejitions ? AVhat is the authority for an exceidiou i 
Tlie answer is—Custom : custom has dictated that in these 


<'.i'--i*s the rule oidinarily insisted on so iigidly shall he dis- 
Kiiarded. Custom, tlieii, is of higher authority than are 
graiiiniatif al rules. ]hit this iiieviLahle ailniission raist‘s the 


(luc-^tion—^AVheuee the authority of the rules T > which 
till* unavoidalile reply is—Custom. If tlie aiithoiity for 
hieakiug rules is custom, and if no one can find an aulliorily 
lo \\hich custom must yield, then tho neci'ssiiry conclusion is 
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that custom hotli mahcs the rules and breaks tlie rules. Our 
modes of onloriiig our words to express our ideas can have 
no other origin. 

By way of making this conclusion clear to a young lady, I 
questioiu'd her as folh^ws:— 

“ You know that in old English days there w'ere no gram¬ 
mars : printing had not been invented, and sacred manu- 
scaipts in monasteries formed the only liteiature. In what 
manner do you su]>pose people spoke in those days ?” 

“ T sup])<)se tin*}' si),')ke anyhow.” 

“ I>y ‘ anyhow' you mean ungrammatically ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tlirough w’hat jn'ocess do you think a grammar came iuK) 
esistence ? Was it by Act of Parliament 

“ 1 do not remember that history says so.” ^ 

“ And even assuming that rules of s])oech were enacled, 
how' in that case were they enforced ? There could not have 
been inspectors in families and public places to see that people 
obeyed!” 

“No.” 

“ What other authority, then, imi>osed grammatical rides? 
If a government could not have enforced its rules, supjjosing 
it to have made them, w'hat other body, or what individual, 
could have done it ? And if rules did not arise by dicbition, 
how did they arise ?” 

“ Well, I supj>ose some one jotted down notes concerning 
the ways in wliicli he heard peojde pnt their words together, 
and afterwards arranged his notes into a book.” 

“ In that case, then, it seems that our modes of speech were 
not detennined by giainiiiatieal rules, but giammatical rules 
W’ere determined by our modes of speech—w'erc nothing inoro 
than statements of the customs among those superior people 
w'ho gave the law to the community in all other things.” 

It is strange that notwithstanding the obviousness of this 
conclusion, there should exist a vague idea that rules of 
grammar have some supreme authority otherwise derived; 
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and it is tin* iimn* minnk.ililo f-iiwi* iio\v.id.i\tin* 

• I 

tiuii of a sa\ai:;‘ trilio .ii'-nuiii «if 

% 

Ian'jii.i;;i* and it" •'r.ininnu': a '.rraiiiinar wlni'ii n >i 

possibly have been artiHeially imposed, and which must 
therefore have orij^iiiatetl l»y (.■usl.niu. 

Even stranger is it to find that in ])ast times a still luon* 

r 

extreme view of grammatioal authority was held by an aL‘ut«* 
observer and reastujer. Putting aside his big»)try, ptditical 
and religions, Dr. rloliiisun was a. ihinlcev of much ])enetra- 
tion; and yet, eoneenung Shakespeare’s elasswal culture, we 
read in liosw^ell’s Life:—“‘I never engaged in this con¬ 
troversy,’ said Johnson, *I always said ShakeB[)eare had 
Latin enough to grammaticize his English.’” Whence it 
seems that in Johnson’s opinion the correct writing of English 
implied, not only the, usual giainmatical discipline, but also 
some knowledge of another language ! 


Were I Jisked to name an e\'am]»le of the pout /lor, vrpo 
proplct' hoc fallacy more common tlian any other, I .should 
single out the oiui implied in this current belit*f that cor- 
I’ectness in siieoch depends on knowledge of grammar. 
Scarcely any one thinks of calling it in (piestmn, and the 
mere hint of a doulit will cause astonishment. 

If we go hack to the days before scliools for tin* pcopit* 
were estahlished, wlicn there were no eomjdicat.ing ciicimi- 
atanees, the relation betw'<*(‘n grammar-lessons and coritTt 
speech seemed incontestable. Ileie, on the one hand, wt*re 
the upper and midille classes who, almost witliout excc])tion, 
had been taught at school tlie lules .set forili in gramniais, 
and who most of them spoke tolerably good English. Here, 
on the other hand, were the nnschooled massi's wiio, save in 
rare cases, had not been tohl liow' to put tlieir woids Logelb(‘i' 
lightly, and w’ho univ’ersally spoke bail English. How', then, 
was it possible to question the connexion between gianiiiiar- 
lessons and coricct siieecb ? 

The reply is simple. The es,sential factor passed nniioticed. 
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Tliose wlio, to the iijjpoi* h.nl at scliool boon 

taught the light ways of combining lh«-ir \vnnl<, had also, 
<lay by day tlnonghoiit their lives, lic.iid words liglilly coiii- 
binod by iheir elders; and had, by iniiialion, been led into 
nsiiiLT riglit modes of combination iliem-ehe.-*. ('ontiari\\is»\ 
those l)rought up among la])ouiing people, accustomed pei'- 
petnally to lioaring modes of speech which, judged hy'the 
npjHT-class standard, were incorrect, acquired liy imitation 
these iiK'oirect moth's of speech. In btitli cases cliildren 
learned the meanings of wtirds from the eonversatiuns of 
adults. In liot.li eases tliey similarly leaiiietl the pronnnciii- 
tions of words. And simultaneously they leaiiietl how to 
ariaiige and inllect words to cxpiess tlie nleas arising from 
moment to moment. Anyotlier conclusitm is iinleed absurd. 
It assumes that while right meanings of words anti right 
pronunciatiuiiK of words, may he learned hy listening, right 
eo-ordiiiation of thoin cannot he st» learned. 


More than this may he stiitl. Theie are rt'asoiis for the 
belief that the learning of giammalical rules cannot replace 
the daily listening to convet speech, and that the habits 
gained frt»m cxanqde override the effects t>f teaching. Two 
instances showing this, taken respectivtdy from little-culturetl 
ranks and liighlv-eultured ranks, will snflicc. 

A maid-servant of mine, admiral>lt‘ in character and eftioi- 


•eiicy, makes every minute one oi oLht'r error in s]>eech. *' 111 
ast him, Sir”; “ I stv it when I come”; “ 1 think cookhav»* 
some”; “T always leaves them on the dressing table”; are 
.sanqdes of her English. Sent to school in early yeais 
she continued to attend till she was sixteen, and during 


tlio last six years went through the usual grammar-lessons. 
Evidently these lessons did nothing towards correcting those 
defective modes of expression whicli she acquired from family 
talk and conveisations with friends. Piactieally, exaniph' 
was everytliing and precept nothing. 

1 pass now to the other extreme. A fugitive essay by a 
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goiit1(‘in<)ii of iiuivi'i'-iiy i ulniro, wljo t«n)k Inni-.m** \\ln», 

hiiii-(*ir a i< a ir.ni'.laior (jf ^llvck jnn-in. Im-j.hi wiili 

tho wotjIs— “ Turnin'; *'\(>r ojh*’s Imck^ ila* otlirr fl.i\ 1 I'-inmi 

&<•.” "Win'lln'r tin* >‘nii‘m‘o llms ooni]m.‘nctMl li.nl liis-n •■u u 

l»y liini ill I cann'it siy: luii cM'II "Uiij'O.xinu tli.it it liinl 

'iiol, \\i‘ li.ivc tlic iciuailviil'l*' t'ai'L tli.it. Imtli in thinkini; ainl in 

wriOii;^. tlmn* HI riirp-'l tins i iillni-.ilinn "f wwi’d*-. < TmiIy it i> 

inl]lil-^'•II■Il' In MM-iiln* tin* t.iiill nf (I instruct i«»n tn i-^unijiin»‘ 

II iniist In' ii'i nl>i*il tn •billin' ntln'i • .lu*''', .nnl 1 >n>'|H'i l tin* 

<'iiiiM- \\a> a f.innlv li.il-il. Mv rr.i-' n i«- lliat an iim-lo of 

« ■ 

al'^n :i iinivi'i'Nii r m.in of ni.nk ami .1 t l.iosn-.i] 

Jani iiiori' than niicr in (‘nn\i‘r->,iiini. I'-cil na* hy making 

'‘#?imilar cli.angns from the inipersonal to the pei-hoiial, or net' 
a^cf'sd, and I Hunk it not niiUkely that, 111 a preceding gene¬ 
ration, carelesH talk over the table among seniors had often 
exeni])lilied tliis form of speech, and had impressed the len- 
ilciicy to it on the iniiida of dcsceiid.ints—a tendency whieh 
showed its ellect when self-critieisni was not active. 

A more lemarkahle instance of kiiidied nature may ho 
added. A i-eview of t.he Lcltn-ft of Pwf. Jov'vtt (a supple¬ 
ment to the Life and Leffers) drew my attention to a passage 
in them eoneeniing myself. After looking at this passage I 
glanced over an adjacc'ut page, and there foiiml the hdlowing 
two Kciitenccs:—“ I am afraid that you will never get on if 
you do not assume a more Christian temper. I think as you 
get older that life is too short to allow a, jieison to indulge all 
Jiis fiveisions.” The second of these sentences contains two 
■conspicuous faults of coiistiuction. The word “ you ” as it 
• •eeurs in the iiisL sentence is ajiplicd i)crs«)iially, but in the 
-.ecoiid sentence, Avhere it recurs in such a maimer as to 
imply that its meaning is the same, its meaning is dif¬ 
ferent. -vIl is no longer adihessed dnirtly to Ins corre- 
Mliondent, but is used in reference t<j men at large. Ami 
I hen comes tlie trails for malion ilie “you” into “a 

person”: the meaning, wliieli was at lirst of iudividii.il 
^application, and then passed into the ambiguous, hcconies 
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now (lifitinctly goneral. Beyond tins, the lii>l line of the 
peiiteiice, if iieoroiisly interpreted, proves in In* non-riHe. 
“ I think as yon j'et t)l<ler that life &c.” literally means tiuit 
fTowett tliinks so-and-so as his corresiKjndent j»ets older. To 
convby the ineaning intended the word “ that ” must be 
transfiTied so as to make the clause read;—“ I think that as 
you get older life &c ” Tlius it appears that fifty yjars 
spent almost wlmlly in linguistic studies—in teaching Greek 
and translating I’lato—years throughout which niceties of 
expiession wore daily studied, <lid not guarantee correctness- 
of expression—did not exclude graniinaticial errors. Lin¬ 
guistic discitdine does not insure coherence of thonglit 
and without coliercncc of tliought mistakes of the kind 
aliove exemplified are sure to be made. 

But suiely yrm do not mean to say that knowledge of 
grammar is sujierfluous ? You will not contend tliut English 
may be written as correctly by one who has never been 
taiiglit its rules as by one who has been taught them?” My 
response may fitly be a piece of personal history. 

If tbe.re be such a thing as pre-natal good fortune, I may 
say that 1 was very fortunate in having a rational man for a 
fatlier—not a man wlio acee|>ted all the o])iiiions which were 
ciirnmt and who eonfornied to every established usage, lint one- 
who .judg(‘d for hinisidf, and diverged in various ways from 
the ideas and practices of tliose around. About education, 
more especially, he held views unlike the ordinary ones; as- 
witness his little work Ittirufional Gcwnclrij \ and by his 
independent thinking he w.'s j»romiite<l into other deviations 
from routine, as witness liis Lucid Shorthand. Lest mental 
strain should prove injurious to me, he interdicted some of 
the studies which chililreii commonly enter on'atf school: 
English Iiistory, for example, was one omitted at his request. 
Whether any view's he held respecting the value of grammar 
prompted him, or wdiether he thought that grammar-lesson» 
migl^t well be postponed, I do not know’; but grammar-' 
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lo&soiiR W(‘ro, In’ Ins diivetion, disponsod willi. yo\U\i 

tliero was no atU'inpl to lU'fj^uire the oiiiittetl kia»\vli‘dn»*, nm- 
dull acquire it dining inaturo years; so that di»\Mi to tin* 
jiresent hour I roinaiii ignorant of those authout.ati\e diiec- 
^ lions for writing Enghsli wliich grammars contain. 1 caii- 
not repeat a single ru-li' of syntax us given in hooks, and were 
it tiot that the context has shown me. the inteipretation of 
the w’ord when I liave met with it in reading, I should not 
know what syntax m(*aus. “ I>ut did you not gain a know'- 
ledge of syntax at laige from the Latin grammar or tlu* 
Urcek grammar?” No. I laid a strong aveision to linguistie 
studies of every kind. JMy fatlier disapproved of lainishment 
*and mv sehoolmasler was not alloweil to inlliet it. In the 
alwence of punislmumt my lessons in Latin grammar were- 
never pr()perly h'ariu'd, and my piogiess w'as so slow that I 
did not master all the eoiijugatious. Still smaller was the 
knowledge of (Jreek gianimar which I ac<piired. In neither 
case dill X reach that division which tri'ats of tin* struetuie 


of sentences At length, when 1 was about 15, and undei 
the tuition of my uncle, a clergyman, who wished that I 
should follow’ in his stejis, it became manliest tliat my re- 
pugiianee was iiisiiriiK am table, and the attmnpts to leaeh me 


Latin and Greek w'ere ahandoned. 


Of the i'rench graiiimai* 


the same has to be said—1 never reached the eiul of the con¬ 


jugations. Thus neither directly nor indirectly ha\e I le- 
ceived any of that disidplino which is Ruj>posed to he an 
indispensable means of insuring coireeliicss of e\j>ressioii. 

What has been the lesult ? Doubtless in my works eirors 
of eonstructioii are lieie and there to he found; hut llimi I 


liave met with no W’orks in which errors of ron.striiction are 


not to be found. It is a question of fiequeiiey. If eom- 
parisoift show that my hooks contain more giaiimiatical 
defects than the hooks of tlio.se wdio have lia«l the guidaiiee 
of authoritative rules in the ordering of tludr w'ords, theie 
will he some evidence that my ignorance of syntax, as it is 
set forth in grammars, has been dctiimental. 
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Ah alv<'ii'ly riin* wlm i-« cl'*ar-lu‘aili*il anti who 

tliroughouL early life has daily lieartl fttnvcl s|)i‘e<-li fnnii 
those uronnd, \vill speak coireclly ISui iiuii-fiillilineiil «)f 
cither eoinlition ^Ad]l entail incorre* iiif'-". If hi-! ihoiight-s 
arc so indistinct tliat he does not jii-iifue fleaily iln* lela- 
tions ain()nj:» llie elements of a statement he is making, or if 
thronohout hoyliood and youth lie lias perpetually he-'nl 
words misused by jiarents and otluus, the learning of gram¬ 
matical rules will not prevent him from making blunders. 

Of course grammar should have n. ])lace in a complete rur- 
ricnJam. That place, however, shouhl lie not at the liegin- 
ning but at the end. There runs throughout education at 
large the jiestilent ])ra(ttice of starting witii the abstract and 
ending with tlie concrete—a practice uttmly at vaiiaiice 
Avitli the course of mental devclopnieiit, wliicli starts with 
tlie concrete and ends with tlie abstract. The forcing gram¬ 
mar-lessons on chihlrcu alJbrds pci haps the most glaring 
illustration. Hut tliose whose mental culture is carried to a 
high stage may properly enter upon tlie stmly of grammar as 
a ]>relimiiiary to tlie study of logic, lloth concern the co¬ 
ordination of tlie ideas which c<»iistitulL* coherent thinking. 
<Jraiiimar deals with the noimal coniiexioiis among the com- 
poiieiit cl(*ments of a pro])ositioii. Logic deals with the 
normal connexions among the eomponeut propositions of an 
argument.* 

* If, us a critifisin on Ihc above jicrsonul st.itcnipiit, any should contend 
that, in the iihsence of ilio ordinary gniininntirul disi-ipliuo, sucli correctness 
of (‘onstriKtion as niv writing exhibits has heeii tubioved only by special 
care, lie iiiayussuie hipiself to the cirntrai*;} by referring to a eliaiiter entitled 
“ Coiifiliatioii,” appended to Part loi the Prtm ijtles of Mihtes. For reasons 
cx]ilained in the pirliniiiiary note, that clisptcr is lliiTe printed verbatim tram 
the mannsei'ijit of tlie sliortliand-writer to wlioiii it was dieliited ns a rongli 
drufr. Xotliing has been done to i'ciuo'>'c fioiii it deiicis of any ki;id. 
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To one who lias relinqiiishcjl the creed of his fathers theie 
cones from time to time the ji[uestioii—"What sliall 1 say tt> 
those who heh'eve as of »)1 lI ^ To answer is dilliciilt, sinee the 
reasons for and against this or tliiit line of conduct are many 
and variahle. Of course, sineerily must be tlie dominant 
guide; but siiieeiity has suiidiy foiins. There is an agnies- 
sivc sincerity w’hicli seizes every occ-asion for tiyiiii* t'j ehangi*- 
lotliers’ views. There is a sincerity, less aggressive, wliich is 
ready to discuss, and to niter adverse lielLefs camlidly. There 
is a sincerity wdiieh enters w'ith reluctance intt) arguments 
that disclose changed eonvictious. And then* is a «iiu‘eiitv 
which is silent and even shuns the utterance of opinhais at 
vaiiancc with lliose that are cuireiit. AVhat attitude to 
take iiiulei these or th(»se conditions is often a <piery not to 
be answeve<l in a satisfactory way. 

Ill many eases tlie Agnostic is misled by the assuni])tion 
that a secular creed mar with advantage foithwith replaci'- 
the creed distingiiislied as sacred. That riglit guidane<‘ mav 
he funii^^hisl hy a system of natural ethics, is a belief usually 
follow'd I by the eorollaiy that it needs only to develop such 
a .system and the reijuiicd self-eoiitrol w’lll lesult. liutcalm 
contemplation of men’s iiatun's and doings dissipates Hid 
corollary. It assumes a geiieial iiitelligi'iice capable of seeing 
the heiietitial outcome of certain modes of conduct cui- 


rcntly ri'eognizeil as right, and the evil outcome of o])posnc 
modes of conduct; and it assum(‘s tliat, having pereeixed the 
good resulls of til's hind and the had results of that kind, 
men wull adopt the one and reject the other. Ihit neither 
assumption is tiiie. The average intellect cannot gra.sp a 
(lenionstration, even wdieii tlie matter is eoncieti-, and still 
less when the matter is abstract. It eannot hear in mind the 
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successive pi-(»positioiis luit collapses under the weight of 
them hoforc reaching the conclusion. Dogmatic teaching is 
alone elleetive. with such, and even this often fails. The 


dogma " IToiiesty is the best jadicy,” is commonly inopera¬ 
tive on th(* thief, since he always expects to escape detection. 
J^'iniher, tlio ho[a* that average men may ])e swayed ])y tlie 
contemjdalion of advanlagi* to society is utterly utopian. In 
the minds of tlios(i who form the slum-population and most 
of those immediately ahive tliein, will aiise the thought— 
1 don’t care .i damn for soci(‘ty.” And at the other end of 
the social S(*ale, among those wliosc lives alternate between 
<*lub-rooms and gaiue-]>ieserves, there will arise, if not so 
coarsely exprcsseil a tlmuglit, yet the thought—“ Society as 
it is, serves my ])uri>o.‘>e very well, ami that’s enough for me.” 
Etliical lead ling, however conclusive, lias m> ellect <m natures 
which liave made litlh* ai>iiroach towaids harmony ^MLh il. 
Only the fmv who are in a measine organically moral, will 
benetit by its injunctions; reinfoiTing tbo-se lieliels which llieir 
conduct or<liiiaiily betrays. Thus tlic Agnostic \vlu» thinks 
he can provide forthwith adcijnate guidance by setting 
forth a natural code of right conduct, duly illustrated, is 
under an illusion. ]>y all means let us liave a tracing down 
of morals to the laws of IhV, individual and social, and a 


continual enii)hasizing of tlie truths reaclu'd ; but it must go 
along with the understanding that only as (lie discipline of 
a peac’eful social life shuvly remoulds men's iiatun's, will 
n])iweciable etfeets be prcalucoLl. 

“Smely this amounts to saying that tin* old ciecd should 
be left ill possession Smelly ij^lie trutlis of natural ethics 
will, for the presmit at least., bo uninlhuuitial, those e{pii- 
valent truths which have a religious sanction should be 
[lerpctually j)!cached ? Surely it is w’rong to sliake coi.lidenco 
ill a theology which now exercises control over men ?” The 
reply is that unfortunately the religious creed appears to be 
scarcely more operative than the etliical creed w’ould be. 
It needs but to glance over the W’oild and contemplate the 
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•doiliprs of Christians everywhere, to be aina/AMl at the in¬ 
effectiveness of the c\irrent theology. Or it nt‘(Mls cnly t<i 
look hack over past cetituries at the inicpiities alike of 
populace, nobles, kings, and jiojies, to perceive an ahiKist. 
incoinpreliensible futility of the belief’s everywhere held and 
perpetually insisted iii>on: hoirors like those which Dante 
deseribed notwithstanding. If this lack of lesults be asciihcd 
to the sale of indulgences and the assnnuMl ]»riostly jiower ol 
iibsolution, then a glance at the* condition of Kngland after 
Protestantism had been established, ])ro\es that where such 
perverting inlluences weic iiiopm-ative, the fear of hell and 
the hoi)C of heaven influenced iinai's aelions in an incredibly 
small degree. These threats and promises of i)unisbm(ints 
and rewards, a])]K‘ar in most cases to ba\e done little more 
to cuido men’s" eomluct than would he done, bv a series of 
pro]lositioils showing that moial conduct is, in the (‘lul, 
beneficial alike individually and socially. Something rudely 
analogous to the law in tlie ])liysical w»>i Id that altiaction 
varies iiiveisely as the square of the <iistaiu*c, seems to bold in 
the moral world ; so that proximate pleasiiies and ])ains, even 
trifling, influence aeti<ius more than immeasiirablv gieater 
pleasures and jiaiiis that are remote*, lii a small Avay we see 
this in the conduct of the toi)er, w’h(> fields to the ])romi.so 
of instant gratification Jrom moic dunk, notwithstanding 
the prosp('<’t of to-morrow’s headache ami sicknes.s joined 
with dom(‘stic, disseiibioii and jniblic, discredit. Distant eviks 
must be vividly rejucKCiited bebfre they can couiitcr-Iialaiice 
enjoyments that are immediate ; and in most ])eo])le tin* rejne- 
s(*iitative facultv is feeble, lieu* and tbeie aio some of 

V 

suiJeriov natures on whom the icligious saiietioiis and repro¬ 
bations so far reinforce natiiial i)iomplings as to have 
beueticisl effects. Put if we lecall the Iransgiessions ol 
adulterating tradesmen, bribed agents, dishonest lawyers, 
corrupt financiers, &c., we see lhat the altii native prosi>eets 
of eternal torture and eternal bliss sway them but liltle. 
So that ill-grounded as may be the Agnostic s hope that a 
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system of naturiil ethics will at once yiehl UiHwl jiiiiJ- 
ance, it must not be inferred that endeavours to Mih.stiuiie 
such a system f(>r the supernatural system with its ])eniilliiS 
and rewards, will injure tliQ, averaj^c of men— may indeed 
benefit them, l)y showing the agreement between the natur¬ 
ally derived sanctions and most of those supposed to be 
aui)(*rnatuTally derive«l. 

Moreover thei-e are case? presenting to the Agiiostie 
positive reasons for expiessing liis changed beliefs. ¥or 
wliile on tlie great mass of people tlic cun cut creed appears 
to be beneficially operative to a veiy small degree it at all, 
there are not a few on whom it is dis.isl,rously opeiative, 
eausing hy its tlireats great misery. To some who are 
sensitive and have active imaginations the juospect of eternal 
torture comes home with terrible ellect. Numbers of tbem 
continuo tlmnighout Hfo to be tr»)ub]ed about their futni'e 
fates; and in old age, W’hen Hagging vitality brings more or less 
mental depression, this depression takes the shape of feai s con- 
ccriiiiig endless piinislinient to be jne^ently borne. In past 
times, when“ tlie wrath to come” was move strongly eniplia- 
sized than iiow% liorriblc conceptions must have brought 
wietchediiess to not a few’; and even at ])ieseiit the creilulous 
to whom thcTe is given some -woik like (»ne I have in hand, 
JfeU ojwned to giving, along W’ith its denunciations, 

vivid representations of various tortun's, are sure to hav(‘ 
days and nights filled with ideas of siillei nigs without end.*" 
To all such the man who has rejected this ilreadful creed 
may fitly give reasons for doing tli(‘ like: pointing out the 
hlasidicniy of supposing that the IW'cr maiiifesteil in fifty 
million suns with their attendant worlds, has a nature which 
in a human being we should sin ink from with horror. 

On the other hand we meet with those w’ho, )nOa.e fortu¬ 
nately dispositioiiod, dwell rather upon tlu' promised future 
happiness; and, by the hope of it, are eon soled under the 

* For soiiu' slrikiug illustration^ spp Leckv’s Jlutory of England in the' 
Sightecuth Ccnluig, toI. m., pp. 77-86. 
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evils they have to hear. The prospect of heaven makes lilc 

tolerable to many who would else iind it intolerable. In 

some who suffer under shattered constitutions and eonstant 

pains, caused perliaps by undue eflbrts for the htniefit of 

dependents, the tliouglit of a eoiiii>ensating future is tlie sole 

assuaging consciousness. Others there arc who, boriu! down 

ill spirit by some grave misunderstanding, l(K)k Ibrwaid to 

a time when everything will he made clear and their grief 

changed into joy. Constant ill-treatment from a tlomesUc 

tyrant brings to not a few nneeasing miseries, wbit'h are 

miligal{;d oidy by the beliel’ that tliey will hereafter give 

jdace to a state of hliss. And theie arc' many who slaggc'r 

‘Ini nnder the exhausting hnrden of daily duties, fultilled 

without thanks and w'ithout sympathy, wl:o are, eiiahled to 

hear their ills hV the eonvietion that alter tliis life will 

«/ 

come, a life free from jiains and weariness Xolhing hut evil 
can follow a change in the creed of such . and unless cruelly 
thoughtless the Agnostic will carefully shun discussioii of 
religious subjects with thorn. 

What course to take is thus, as said at lirst, a epu'stion to 
he aiisw'ered only after eoii'^ideratioii ol the sp<‘eial eiieiun- 
stances. Tlie many who are reehless even of themsilv^es 
and brutally regardless human welfau', may he jiassed 
by; unless, indeed, some good may he done liy j>ro\ing that 
there are natural ptmallies w'hieh in huge measure coincide 
with alleged supernatural jicnalties. On the other hand 
lliose on wliom fears <»f eteinal jainishment wvigh Ju'avily, 
may fitly he shown that nieiciless as is tlie Cosmic ]»roceh.s 
worked out hy an I'nkuown J’ower, }('t vengeaiie**, is 
nowhere to he found in it. Meanwhile, s\ mpalliy eommands 
silence towards all who,suffering nndei tlie ills «)f life, deji\e 
comfort from their evceil. "While it ha bills the dropjang ol 
hints that may shake tlieir faiths, it suggests the evasion of 
Lpiestiiais which cannot be discussed wiLliout unsettling 
their hopes. 


U 



ULTIMATE QUESTIONS. 


Old people must have nimiy rellecLioiis in comnion. T)t*al)L- 
Icss one which I have now in imiid is very familiar. For 
years past, when watching the unfolding buds in the Spring 
tlieie has arisen the thcaight—Shall I ever again see tlio 
buds unfold ? Shall I ever again bo awakened at dawn by 
tlic song of tlie thrnsli ? Now that the end is not likely to 
be l(»ng postponed, there results an increasing tendency to 
meditate upon ultimate questions. 

It is coniunjiily supposed that tho.s(’ wlio have reliiupiislicd 
the creed of Christendom f)ccupy tluMiisclves cxelusively with 
material interests and material activities—tliinking nothing 
of the How a.iid the Wliy, of the AVhence and the Wliither. 
It may be so with some of the uncultured, but it is certainly 
not so with many of the cultured. In tlie minds of those 
intimatc'ly known to me, tlie “ riddle of existence” lills spaces 
far larger than the current conc(*ption lills in the minds of 
men in general. 

After sUulying primitive beliefs, and finding that there is 
no origin for the idea of an after-life save the conclusion 
which the savage draws from the notion suggested by 
<lreams, of a wandering double wliieli comes back on awaking 
and which goes away for an indefinite time at death; and 
after conteiii]dating tlie inscrutable relation between brain 
and consciousness, and finding that we can get no evideuco 
ol’ the existence of tlie last without the activity of 'the first, 
we seem obliged to relinquish the tiiought that consciousness 
continues after jihysical organization lias become inactive. 

Lut it seems a strange and repugnant conclusion that with 
the cessation of consciousness at death, there ceases to be 
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any Ilf ha\iiii^ i-xistoJ. "Willi hi-, l.i-i I-hmiIi h 

lieeonic** lo ouch the sum* lhiii;r Jistlumgh he ha<l iic\cr li\cil. 

Ami Ihoii iho c(in.'>ciiui«'iio.*-s il>clf'— mIuiI m it. iluiiici the 
time that it continues? And what becomes of it when it 
ends ? We can only infer that it is a specialized and indi¬ 
vidualized form of that Infinite and Kternal Energy whii-h 
Irajiscends both our knowledge and our imagination; and 
that at death its elements lap.se into the Iniiiiite and Eternal 
Energy whence they were derived. 


Concerning the outer world as concerning the inner world, 
those who have not .satisfied themselvi'.s with traditional 
*jxi»lanation.s, continually liave thrust upon them the same 
questions—tritii iiuestions concerning the origin, meaning, 
{did purpo.se, alike of the Univei .se as a whoh; and of all its 
living contents, down to the micro.scopic forms of which 
eartli, air, and water are full. On the Agnostic these ipies- 
tions arc continually forced; and eontiiiually he secs the 
futility of all efforts to find consistent answers to t.lieni. 

There is one a.spcct of the (.Ireat Enigma to wliieh little 
attention seems given, but vhich lias of late years more 
frequently impressed me. d refer not to the proldenis which 
all concrete exi.st.eiieos, from suns down to niicrohes, present, 
hut to tliose. presented by the universal form under which 
these exist—the jdienoiiiena of Space.. 

In youth we pass by M’ithoiit .surjirise the geumetiical 
truths set down in our Euclids. It suflices to learn that in 
a^right-angled triangle the .square of the hy])othenuse is eipial 
to the sum of tliesipiarcs of the other two side.s ; it is demon- 
stralde, and that is enough. Concerning the luultitiules of 
remarkable relations among lines and among .spjices very few 
ever ask*—Why are they so ^ Perhaps the que.stion may in 
later years be raised, as it lias been in my.self, by some of 
the more cunspicuou'-ly marvellous triifbs now groujied umler 
the title of “ the Ceometry of Position.” Many of these are 
80 astounding that but for the pi’cscnco of ocular proof they 
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would be inciedible; and liy tlicir marvelloiisness, as well as 
by Ibeir beauty, tliey serve, in some minds at least, to raise 
the unanswerable (j[ue.sti()n—How eume there to exist among 
the parts of tliis seeniingly-struetureless vacaney we call 
>^])ace, these strange relations? How does it ha]tpen that 
the blank form of thiirgs ])resents us with truths as incom¬ 
prehensible as do the things it contains ? 

lleyoml the reach (d our intelligence as are the mysteries 
of th(‘ (ibjects known by our senses, those lu-eseiited in this 
univeisal matiix are, if we may so say, still fiiith(U' beyond 
llie reai'b of our intelligence; forwlieieas those of the one 
kind may he, and aie, thought of by many as exjdieable on 
llu‘ by]M)tbesis id Creation, and by the rest on tbc' by])otliesis 
of K\olntioli, those of tlui other kind cannot hy eiihei he 
ii'gardetl as thus exjilieahlc. Theist and Agnostie must 
agree in reiognizing the jtropeilies of Sjiaee as inhex'iit', 
eternal, unerealed—as anteei‘ding all eveation, if creation has 
tak(‘ii iilaee, and all evolution, if evolution has taken place. 

Hence, could we i»ciiotiali' tlu* mysteries of existence, 
there xvould leinaiii still nioie tianseeiideiit mysteries. That 
which can be Ibongbt <»f neitber as made nor evolved pre¬ 
sents us with facts the origin of w'bieli is even mine remote 
from eoiieeivability tlian is llie origin of tbe facts jiresented 
by visible and tangible tilings. It is iin]jossible to imagine 
liow there came to exist the, marvellous space-relations 
lefeired to above. We are obliged to recognize these as 
having belonged to Sjiace from all eternity. 

And then conics the thought of this nniveisal matrix itseu', 
aiileceding alike creation or i‘\olution, whichever be a.s.sumed, 
and inlinitely transcending both, alike in extent and dura- 
lion ; since hedli, if conceived at all, must he conceived as 
liaving had heginuings, w’hile Space had no beginning. The 
Ihonght of this blank form of existence wdiicii, explored in 
all direelions as far as imagination can reach, lias, beyond 
tliali, an unexpluied region compared wdth w'hich the part 
which imagination has traversed is but inlinitesiniul—the 
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thought of a Space compared with which our iiniueasuruhU* 
sidereal system dwindles to a point, is a thouglit too over¬ 
whelming to bo dwelt upon. Of late years tht‘ coiHeKiiisnciJs 
that without origin or cause infinite S])ace has ev(*r ('\i ;ted 
and must ever exist, produces in me a feeling from uhich I 
shrink. 
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EXTllACT l-'llOM TIIK PUOVISION-VL PltEFACE 

In preparation foi /'*i t>i &v« lequiiinK a.i buRrsut induction large iccii- 

mulaiiona of data, hil> aiianged toi compariBoii, 1, Rome twelve jeaiR ago, commenced, liy 
proxy, the collection anil oi gani/sitioii of taels'(ovHenlcd by Hocit*tics ul different types, past 
and presenc, being foitun.ste enough to Recuie the HCMVicesi of gentlemen competent to 
enrry on the procc'-s m the way 1 wiRlied Tlmugh thiR cKiasiUed compilaiion of muterialR 
wufl entered upon ssilely to fneiht.ite inyown woik, jet, aftei having biisught the mode of 
claBRiflcation to a RatiRfactisiy loiin, and after having li.id Minit ot the Tables filled up, 1 
decided to have the undei taking executed with a view to piiblu’iition. the laets collectea 
and arranged fur easy Icfeicncc .md cnnicnient Rturty of tluir leUtions, being Ro presented, 
apart from hjpottieflis, as to aid all Rtiidents ot Social Science in testing such concJusions as 
they have drawn and in diaw itig others , „ ,, ^ . 

The Work consiRts of lliiee laige Pivisions Each c'ompnHPR a set of Tables exhibiting 
the facts as abstiacted and elassilUd, and a niasR of quotations and abiidged abstracta other¬ 
wise claHsided, on w hn h the Btatciiients contained in the Tabic a aie based The condensed 
statements, aiiniiged aftci a uniform manner, give, in each Table oi sue cession <)f Tables, 
the phcnomima of all orders which each society presents—fonsliiutc an aecount of iw mor¬ 
phology, its physiologj, and (if a society having a known histoiy) its detelopmeiU On the 
other hand, llii- collected Extracts, sei ving as authoi itics lor Ihe statements in the Tables, are 
(or rather wih be, wlien the Woik is complete) classified primarily according to the kintls of 
phenomena to which they icfer, and sccond.mly according to the societies exhibiting thCM 
phenomena, so that each kind of phenomenon as it is displayed in all societies, ma> be 
separately studied with convenience . c . 

In fuither explanation I inuj say that the chissifled compilations and digests of maieiials 
to be thus brought togethei under the title of J)e\cri/>tiv^ SonoloiiVt wc intended to supply Uie 
student of Social Science with dato, standing towards hia conclusions in a relation like that 
in which accounts of the struetmes and functions of different types of animals stand to the 
coBciuBions of the biologist Until there had been such systematic descnplions of different 
kinds ot organisms, as made it possible to compare the connexions, and forms, and actions, 
and modes of origin, ot their parts, the Science of Life could make no progiess And in 
like manner, before tbeie cam lie reached in Sociology, gencralirations having a certainty 
making them worthy to he called scientific, there must be defli.itc accounts of the insUtu- 
tions and actions of societies of vanous types, ahd in various stages of evolution, so amngea 
as to furnish the means of readily ascertaining what social phenomena are liabitualiy 
assoefated. 
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